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US vadupt in the Gdf lnn&i wH a 

oho of Tomahawk anise, nrittiks a prewt 

nffitny taigets'inibatbenxlraqyesteTi^y, as 
zone* to die edge: 

.Iraq immed^^^ected fee new air ex- 
doskm zone dwdaiedby President Bffl CBn- 
ton and vowed to resist Wa shing t on “tooth 
and nair. AFP reported. 

The WhiteHioase said in a aattmearttet 
17 come monkshad been fired at southern 
Iraq yesterday to knock, out-air defence in- 
gtalkricns, rnywi knag ^ fimt -miwife - 
strike on Tuesday. A U§ Navy spokesman 
said the xmsaOes were fired by foe USS Jef¬ 
ferson CSt& a Las Angeles class attack sob- 
marine, Ibe destro y er USS Rnsaell, the de¬ 
stroyer USS Laboon and the destroyer USS ' 
Hewitt . ' r - 

Pentagon spokesman Kenneth Bacon said 
yesterday's assault was-afoOow-up cpe» 
tkm. to hit targets missed in Tuesday's bar¬ 
rage of 27 cririse mtssifes fired fiooi B-52 
bamberaapd DS.vnhqa bribe. GnlC'Tfs 
an effort to ensmzrwe’ve done everyt hing 


possible to nippress air defences before we 
Matt e n for cing foe expanded no-fly 2000,” 
Baeonsaid. - 

AH toUl 44 praise missiles have been fired 
st L£ rites, all in southern Iraq, the Associat¬ 
ed Pieu said. 

:' The - Iraqi army said one person was killed 
-and seven w ounde d in the second shake; it 
<fid not specify whether they.were soldiers or 
dviUana. According to Iraq, five sohfiecs 
<fied and 19 people, including dvflians, were 
.injured in Toesday's attack. 

The United States, wife British 
expanded the no-fly zone in southern Iraq 
from foe 32nd pantile! north w ards to foe 
33rd parallel yesterd ay , bringing it to wi t hin 
iS hlaifaieifam R^wfaH 

Before foe expansion was enforced, Iraq 
polled out around 30 tactical fixed-wing air¬ 
craft firm the south of foe country, Reuters 
reported from Dubai. A Western military 
source dose to O p e rati o n Southern Watch, 
««vl that P r M H V. nt Hiiftwn removed 

foe. w w w ft from foe area “30 to 90 minutes 

Mwe'fte afa m-mwtf nf «fv» wpiwM ?n* y 


took effect**. 

Ralston said US aircraft, wife same 
Fr e acb British ptenes, began sur¬ 
veillance of foe expanded zone at 0900 
GMTyectenty. 

Baiatnn 't declaration contrasted wife state¬ 
ments by French Foreign Ministry spokes- 
- marl Jacques Rnmmelhardt, who fe Par¬ 

is that no French planes had overflown Iraq 
in foe past few days. France has opposed the 
cruise «ii«afe strikes. 

Asked if France would take part in po¬ 
licing fee new zo ne, Rummelhanh said ™* 
would be an “American decision.** adding; 
“We are stndjying the implications.” 

Russian Foreign Miniker Yevgeny Prim¬ 
akov, s pea k ing during a visit to Liech¬ 
tenstein, warned fee United States of pos¬ 
sible “cat as t r op hi c consequences*’ if h 
continued raids against Iraq. 

Clinton’s deputy security chiefs Sandy 
Berger, was cautious about whether the 
bombing was over. *T would not either rale 
in or rule out further strikes,** be said. 

In I raq, Stekfam chaired a meeting of his 


air defence farces and army leadership in 
what seemed to be a review of Iraqi options 
in defying foe exclusion zones. RaAtom <aid 
after fee first US attack ou Tuesday that he 
would no longs respect foe no-fly zones in 
either the south or the north of the country, 
and ordered Ms army to shoot down any al¬ 
lied planes entering Iraqi airspace. 

Iraq’s official newspapers affirmed that 
B a g hdad would ignore restrictions on Iraqi 
flights, “From today there are no more imag¬ 
inary parallel lines,** declared Babel , which 
is run by Hussein’s son, Udai. 

The prospect of a conflict over the no-fly 
zones followed an assault by Iraqi troops on 
the Kurdish city of Aibfl in the north ami US 
retaliation with cruise missiles. 

Speaking shortly before foe second volley 
of missiles was launched, Clinton said fee 
military response was aimed at ending “a 
broad pattern of violence and recklessness 
by Saddam against the Kurds, against other 
ethnic minorities, [and] against Iraq’s neigh¬ 
bours.** 

Addressing a cheering audience at a meet- 
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me foe wattrlndMbd foe Aswan High Dam has increased by a daily average of 10 centimetres in the last few days,: 
pffian on foe banktf Late Nasser * 


i ing of fee National Guard Association, Clin- 
i too said: “Our objectives... are limited but 
1 our interests are clear, to demonstrate once 
again feat reckless acts have consequences; 
to reduce Saddam's ability 10 strike out 
again at bis neighbours, to increase Amer¬ 
ica's ability to prevent future acts of vi¬ 
olence and aggression.” 

In addition to France and Russia, China 
and Spain objected to fee first attack and 
Saudi Arabia refused to allow Saudi-based 
US planes to take part in the assault The 
fact that Britain, Germany and Japan ap¬ 
plauded Clinton's action did little to disclaim 
the conclusion that five years after fee Gulf 
War the anti-Saddam coalition is finich^H 
With the presidential election just two 
months away, early indications were feat 
Americans supported Clinton’s moves 
against Saddam . Seventy-three per cent said 
they approved of fee way Clinton was han¬ 
dling the situation, and nearly 8 out of 10 
Americans approved of the first missile at¬ 
tack, according to an ABC News poll re¬ 
leased late on Tuesday. (see p.4) 

Fateful encounter 


photo: Now Sobeih 


ISRAELI Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu 
and Palestinian President Yasser Arafat met fin- 
fee first time yesterday, opening the way for fee 
resumption of the deadlocked lsraeli-Palestnuan 
peace negotiations. 

Tbe meeting, held at the Erez crossing between 
Israel and fee Gaza Strip, began wife a Ne- 
tanyahu-Arafat handshake so brief that photog¬ 
raphers had to ask them to repeat it, Reuters 
said. It ended, however, on a note of optimism, 
wife both sides declaring their c o m m itm ent to 
peace, and more significantly, with Netanyahu 
affirming his determination to honour brad's 
commitments under past peace agreements with 
fee Palestinians. 

Speaking before a joint press conference held af¬ 
ter his meeting wife Arafat, Netanyahu said both 
aides had agreed to “reiterate our c ommi tment to 
the interim a gre e m ent [on Pale stinian self-rule] 
and to cany out its implementation.” 

Arafat, expressing a similar s entimen t, de¬ 
clared: “I would like to emphasise once again 
our co m m itment to cooperation wife Israel in ac¬ 
cordance with agreeme nt s signed." 

The meeting, however, seems to have done krt- 
tle-beyond bringing the two leaders together for 
foe first time and .agreeing on further nego¬ 
tiations. Netanyahu would not give any date for 
Israel’s king-delayed troop redeployment from 
the West Bank town of Hebron. Asked for a 
specific date for fee troop redeployment pre¬ 
viously agreed upon betwren the two sides, the 
Israeli prime minister said, “They’ll be discussed 
as I said in foe steering committees.” 

For their part, the Palestinians say that in the 
steering committees they will only discuss im¬ 
plementation — and not modification — of foe 
agreement regarding Hebron. 

Summing up the aims of the summit, Saeb 
Ereikat, tbe top Palestinian negotiator, said be¬ 
fore foe meeting, “1 hope we can lay down the 
. mechanisms through winch we will be foie to 
proceed with all our negoti ation s , , and cany out 
foe implementation of foe m te tim a greem ents 
[on Pak rtini a n self-role].” (seepp2&A) 
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In favour 
of the accused 

Awad El-Morr, chief justice of the 
Supreme Constitutional Court, ex¬ 
amines the Constitu¬ 
tional requirement to 
enforce statutes 
most favourable to 
the accused 


In case No 12 for the 1 3 tfa judicial year, decided the 7 November 
1992, the Court had to decide flic invalidity arothowise of 

m in refr-rwil dfrfefMHl Nf» W* (1 oa ^») w» rfljanre nn Article 

1-ofthe decree Law No 95 (1945), under which foe minister of 
sunulies was authorised to take measures necessary to restrict 


The Gout observed that that decree law was designed to ensure 
the continuous flow of food supplies together wife their lair 
distribution and equitable transfer from one area to another. To 


inferior to those prescribed by the decree law in cases of the 
violation of measures be may take in furtherance of its 
objectives. 

The sequence of events demonstrates tot the challenged 
decision proscribed the possession of food—specified in a list 
which included frozen, preserved and dried, finds of whatever 
irfnd —for co mm ercial purposes, or de alin g s in sopplies.^ _ 
However, this decision was subsequen tl y repeated by decision 

No 52 (1991) which ranowed-down foe same of incrimination. 
On the 30 January 1992, derision No 87 (1992) entirely 


«mm«Ki nn within the bounds oflaw. 

The petitioner claimed that the challenged decision [No 238 
(1986)] imposed punishments that contravened Article 66 of the 

Constitution which provides that do crime or penalty shall be 
prescribed except within the limits outlined by law. In denying 
this daim foe Court noted the plain language of the article winch 
clearly indicates that crimes are not necessarily created by law: 


entitling die executive branch to ootime certain aspects of 
incrimination an1 ^ punishment. 

Pff gufariona of this kind are not Knlted with powers delegated 
to the executive under Article 108 of the Cons titut ion or 
attached to its mandate under Article 144 thereofin respect of 
executive regulations detailing legal provisions in force. 

In fact, Article 66 of die Constitution does not entitle foe 
legislative branch to entirely renounce its power to delineate 
cranes and prescribe then penalties, but relies cat the executive 
branch for the determination of certain of their aspects, as (fid 
challenged ministeri al decision 

As a consequence that decision, the Court ruled, satisfied 

constitutional requirements. 

It should be noticed, foe Court went on, that despite the 
validity of that derision, it was thereafter amended by decision 
No 52 for the year 1991 which exempted tourism establishments 
and hotels in need of foe proscribed commodities along with 
factories using them for manufacturing, and not for commerce, 
from the prohibitions contained in die earlier decision. 

On foe 30 June 1992decision No 87 was enacted repealing— 
as from its publication in foe official gazette—the challenged 
decision and therefore rendering legal the possession of ami all 

tnmqartWHE in thng m a ndat i ng its 

application in rc^rd to the standing criminal charges, being 
most favourable to the accused 

to reaching this canchision, the Court emphasised that under 
Article 187 of foe Constitution, laws are to be applied on the 
date assigned for then e nfo rcement The retroactive effect of a 
law is imper mi s si ble except by a specific provision endorsed by 
the majority of the members of the People’s Assembly, with the 
provision that in no case may criminal statutes sustain 
retroactive application. 

The Court observed that the idea behind the mo-retroactive 
effect of criminal statutes is to compel the legislature not to 
penalise acts which were—on their commission—within the 
bounds oflaw, or to substitute an aggravated punishment for a 
lesser one. 

Indeed, foe nan-enforcement of retroactive criminal statutes 
limits the power of the Legislature to undaty infringe on personal 
freedom and reinforces the principal of the legality of crimes 
and punishments, a principle which shook! not be placed alone 
bm which supolenMits a deaiK^ rate whaforemi^ enforcing 
statutes most favourable to foe accused as from their issuance. 

This rule, which applies retrospectively in the accused's , 
favour, enables the accused to benefit from a legislative 
provision which, after the commission of a crime, eliminates or 
reduces a punishment that was attached thereto. 

Indeed, the application of statutes most favourable to die 
accused as from their adoption, implicates foe fact that no social 

h»« hecftie immw twinl or butdaMOMIC ""d *** 1 rwnT ifoiyfig 

Though the Constitution contains no reference to the 
mandatory application of statutes most favourable tothe 
accused, foe linkage of fins principle with the preservation of 
personal freedom dictated by Article 41 ofthe Constitution is 
beyond doubt 

Concomitant to the prohibition against foe retroactive 
application of penal statutes restrictive of fins freedom is the 
retrospective enforcement of other statutes cancelling or 
lessening restrictions thereon m recognition of the fact that prior 
motivations, which underlined the adoption of th eold st atute, 
are now opposed by new societal aspi ra tions and therefbre to be 
given then due effect 

Obviously, whenever a new statute abrogates penal 
restrictions already laid down by another statute, those 
inc arc erated or defamed pursuant to its application must be 
promptly released. 

The Court m a int ai ned that claiming that enforcement of the 

new statute endangers public order deserves no attention and 
serves no legitimate interest since the exigencies of that order 
requires their adaptation to societal needs. 

The Court also examined decision No 87 for foe year 1992 
which entirely repealed the challenged decis io n, and pointed out 
that foe new regimentation was not confined to a specified 
period but sought to be applied apart titan a fixed duration. This 

derision was inspired by me State’s commitment to abandon old 
policies reBccting centralised control of ecoiKamc resources and 
fa cfl rtie s. The new deci sion , the Court ruled, acknowledged that 
the dominant attributions allocated to the public sector led to tbe 
denial of the free-marioet system along with its requisite 
instrumentalities, resulting in a fading private sector, decaying 


which laded to meet pressing societal needs. 

There for e, the Court ordered, foe latter decision should prevail 
over tbe challenged one, doc to ils furtherance of the tributaries 

of development, coupled with the abolition of undue restrictions 
on freedom. 
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Cairo tightens the screws 


In an attaint to break tbe deadlock in the peace 
process, Egypt mounted tbe pressure on Load tins 
week, making a regional economic cooperation 
s ummit mn vi i t i w n id cm Israel honouring its Oslo 
commitmen ts to foe Palestinians. 

Egypt gave Prime Minister Binyamin Ne¬ 
tanyahu’s gover nm ent three weeks to start impie- 


This week Cairo’s warning to Israel became explicit: honour your 
Oslo commitments or say good-bye to the regional economic 
summit, scheduled for next November. Doaa El-Bey reports 


foe Middle East-North Africa economic coop¬ 
eration summit, scheduled to be brid in Cairo m 
November. 


government three weeks to start im pta ne n ting five 
points Israel was committed to and rid not imple¬ 
ment,” Mohamed Bassknmi, the Egyptian am- 
bassador to Israel, told reporters on Monday. “Oth¬ 
erwise, tteeocmomfe conference wifi not be held.” 

This is the fiw* time that Egypt has un¬ 
equivocally linked foe co nfe r ence wife foe fatfil - 
-ment oflsraeH c ommitm ents. Previously, President 
Hosoi Mubarak and his top aides had issued warn¬ 
ing tint progress in fire peace effort was a pre¬ 
requisite for the summit’s success. 

The five points in question include redeployment 
from Hebron, farther redeployment from the West 
Baric, the release of all Palestinian women pris- 


West Baric and lifting foe closure imposed on the 


An angry Netanyahu responded: "The Eg 
pronouncement constitutes an unfortunate 


Basskxuri spelled out foe Egyptian position 24 
hours after Foreign Minister Amr Moussa had es¬ 
tablished a categoric link between foe economic 
summit and tbe long overdue Israeli redeployment 
from Hebron. 

Addressing a joint news co nfe re n ce wife Israeli 
Foreign Minister David Levy in Alexandria an 


Sunday, Moussa said: “It is inconceivable that foe 
economic c on feren ce will be held before a with¬ 
drawal from Hebron. This is impossible and un¬ 
thinkable.” 

Levy, who was visiting Egypt for foe first time; 
held a two-hour meeting with President Mubarak 
and also had talks with Moussa. 

Following foe talks, Moussa emphasised that 
Egypt was not interested in words, but in progress 
an the ground and foie implementation of agree- 
mods. -0 ■ 

“I have heard today [Sunday] Mr Levy say foot 
he expected progress in the discussions under way 
with foe Palestinians. Egypt is not aware of the de¬ 
tails of these discussions. If progress is achieved, 
we will consider this as a [good] ago. But it will 
not be encash, we w31 wait and see;” Moussa said. 

He was re f e rri ng to Levy’s expectations of a 
breakthrough between the Israelis and Palestinians 
at secret held in Jerusalem while be was 

visiting Cairo. 

Levy told re port er s: “We hope to reach au agnte- 
ment today [Sunday] between the re pre sen tatives 

of foe Isradi pw awmgrf and The l q i npsraUafiv es of 

foe Palestinian authority. If thetwo parties reach an 
understanding, then ther e wfll be an ag reement to- 
day.” 

Although no agreement was announced at foe 
end of the Jerusalem meeting?;, expectations were 
running high that tbe long-anticipated s u mmit be¬ 
tween Netanyahu aixIPatestinian Presided Yas^ 
Arafat would eventually be held. 


The <*inir BH by Netanyahu's chief ad¬ 

viser Dora Grid and Arafat's top aide, Mahmoud 
Abbas, failed to reach agreement over the Israeli 
redeployment in Hebron, Israel’s six-month clo¬ 
sure of the West Bank and Gaza Strip and the open¬ 
ing of a Palestinian airport in Gaza. 

At foe joint news conference, Moussa criticised 
the T-ilmrf gov e rnm ent's policy of expanding Jew¬ 
ish y ft femems in the Occupied Territories. “Tbe 
bmkfing of settlements is a very serious mistake 
and constitutes a serious blow to the pence pro¬ 
cess,” Moussa said. 

When Levy denied that Israel was confiscating 
lands for building new settlements, Moussa asked 
r e porters to put his words on record. “I want you to 
take note of what the foreign minister said — that 
Israel will not confiscate any more land. This is 
very i m po rtan t because it re pre s e nts a noticeable 


Ikes, it would be difficult to imagine tfea foe «. 
onanric conference could adrievejxaitiye Aauhs. 
“ft is better to reconsider holding this confaeoce if 
flic issues linked to it are leftunresolved, T ’be con- 
chided. . .;J.. 

According to Safti, Levy's v isit w as not par. 
ticriarty fruitful, but had cast light on tsro.in^ 
postant issues. First, Levy had pronased that foe 
coming few days would witness a move towards - 
peace in various fields. “WeH wait andsee what 
will come up,” Safti remarked. 

Secondly, the visit had made Levy aware of % 
p ress i ng time factor. Safli stressed mat “foe Ante 


Adel H-Safti, first under-secretaiy at foe Foreign 
Ministry, told Al-Ahram Weekly that the success of 
the economic cooperation conference was im¬ 
possible as long as the peace process renamed 
deadlocked “The conference is part of a package 
deal which is facing a crisis; how can tbe part suc¬ 
ceed when the whole is abstracted?? he asked. 
“Without peace, any economic cooperation among 
foe Middle Eastern states is unim a gin able. It was 
only when the peace march was initiated that we 
were able to consider establishing economic coop¬ 
eration.” 

And, he added, in view of Israel’s current prac- 


Levy’s visit bad abo given him tire oppadmutyto 
listen to foe Egyptian viewpoint co foe vario us p-ary 
trarint — the Pakstiman-IsEaclL Syrisp-IsaeK, snfl 
Lebanese-faraefi — and the prospects of sspoml 
ctwperatioo and tnbneralrelatiraa, Safti added.; 

Tbere was support for tire^Egyjrianpcri&Mifixia 
Arab League Secretary-General Esmat Abdd- 
MegukL He called for progress towards a cook. 
prehensive peace as a means of.ensuring foe 
cess of the economic ooopoationdoofirenb fc ’ife- 
situation calls for serious steps to set upa com¬ 
prehensive peace in foe regk»n; otherwise foe pros¬ 
pects for the success of foe thud economic ctmftx. 
cnee are slight,” Abdd-Megiri d sai d at the opening ‘ 
of a conference at the Leagne's headquarters. 


hum if held s ep arate over tire telephone with - 
Netanyahu and Arafat, discussing die Xoatiti- 
Palestinian standoff Moussa also spoke to AaSit , ; 
and Osama El-Baz, the president’s political advis¬ 
er, mri wife Hass» Asrouc, a member of the ft®. 1 ; - 


Moussa travelled to Oslo yesterday to foscus : ; 
ways of breaking foe Palestmian-Israefi deadlock 
wife Norwegian officials. (seep.4) 


Liberal party 


A revolt within the ranks of the opposition Liberal Party has been 
quashed after a newspaper editor led a failed attempt to overthrow the 
party chairman, who had sacked him. Mona B-N a h has reports 


Dissension within the Liberal Party, led by Mustafa Kamel Mu¬ 
rad, .exploded into tbe open last week as rival factions vied to 
throw each other out of the party amidst scuffling and exchanges 
of insults and accusations. 

Locked in tbe confrontation were Murad loyalists, opposed by a 
rebel group led by Mustafa Brim, chief editor of the party’s news¬ 
paper, Al-Ahrar. The dispute centred cm Murad’s decision to dis¬ 
miss ftnkri Not only did Bakri refuse to reftnqtrish his post, he 
also convened an extraordinary party ‘congress’ which dumrissed 
Murad from the party’s chairmanship and appointed Bakri tem¬ 
porarily in his place. Tbe crisis was only defused when foe pros¬ 
ecution authorities ordered that, control over the party and its 


The conflict erupted last Thursday, when Murad dismissed Bak- 
ri from his post as chief editor, and appointed Salah Qab- 
adaya, a veteran of Al-Akhbar newspaper, in his place. 

The reason given was that Bakri had violated party policy. 
However, the dinnkml followed the publication of an ar¬ 
ticle which many co ns i d ered as defa ma t ory to Jiban Sa¬ 
dat, wife of the late President Anwar Sadat 

Bakri denounced his as “ tr eas on " and his sup¬ 

porters staged a sit-in at the newspaper’s offices. Different 
editions of AI~Ahrar t one with Baloi’s name as chief ed¬ 
itor and the second wife Qabadaya's name, appeared on 
the newsstands an Friday and Saturday. 

Accord i ng to Bakri, the ffigmiBsal “ w as die last thing I ex¬ 
pected, especially as Murad had been praising the news-, 
paper's editorial paticy^ist two days earlier.” 

As nmtours rircnlated tiiri a new chief editor would be tak¬ 
ing over; Bakri called Murad “and asked him if what I-was 

hearing was true. He dismiss ed the Tumours as nonsense and 
praised tbe achievements of the n ews paper. Soon aft er war ds, 

I realised that his wards were a big he,” Bakri said. 

He daims that the real reason for his diania sal was bis qp- 
position to Murad’s attempts to forge a coalman wife the out¬ 
lawed Muslim Brofoohood. He alleges that in return for the Broth¬ 
erhood paying back MraatTs bank debts—to the tune ofL£4 million 
—the outkwed org ani s at ion was to be allowed to set the party’s policy. 

RagabHemeida, the party's secretary-general anda Murad support¬ 
er, rejected Bakri’s claim as “shear lies”. The only reason for dis- 
missiiig Bakri, Hemeida said, was th^ he had violated tiKpart/a lib¬ 
eral pcfocies and fumed tbe newspaper into aNasseristmotriq»xe. 

The liberal Party has had links with foe Islamists in foe past. It 
forged a tripartite alliance wife die Brotherhood and Ibrahim 
Shnkri’s Labour Party in 1987. rapprochement was reflected 
by the party’s newspaper at the time. But shortly before last No¬ 
vember’s p a rli a men t ar y elections, the liberal Party changed tack 
and attempte d to project a liberal platform once again, leading; 
many to believe that tbe coalition had been disbanded. Bakn, 
originally a Nasserist, was appo in ted as the party’s deputy chair¬ 


man and the newspaper’s chief editor nearly two years ago. 

A majority of Al-Ahrar's reporters took Bakri’s side and joined 
tbe protest at-in at the newspaper's offices on Thursday. The 
group issued statements describing foe sacking as a conspiracy to 
turn foe newspaper into a mouthpiece for tbe Muslim Broth- 
ethood. Several acts of violence woe reported when a group of 
Murad loyalists attempted to make their way into tbe newspaper 
and were turned back by Bakri’s supporters. 

Murad reacted by filing a complaint with foe prosecutor gener¬ 
al, accusing Bakri and his s up p or ters of causing damage ter the 
party’s headquarters and holding workers at tbe newspaper's 
printing press hostage, threatening them with knives and pistols. 

Summoned for tatenogatkm. Balm denied the charges. He churned 
that his rinaniawl was illegal, citing a contract signed with Murad, 


. v.c' ‘ 1 



p*’ j. 1 


entitling him to ocayy the chief ^editor's post until he turned 60. 

Chi Friday, Brim and about600 supportas met at the newspaper's 
offices in an extraprdinaiy party ‘congress’. They decided to remove 


tycharnnanmaddiriooto bis post as drier editor. 

The ‘congress’ also resolved to oppose the coalition with the Broth¬ 
erhood or any other illegal group, to review foe policies of tte party’s 
19 publicafkgK and stop‘afoteting’them to ofoerpditical groups-— 
as happens at present ft also decided to investigate several party lead¬ 
ers, including Hemeida, for alleged financial malpractice. 

Murad dismissed the ’congress’ and its resolutions as a “silly 
joke, unworthy of comment The congress was illegal because 
those who attended were not party members.” Murad loyalists, 
led by the party’s standing council, met on Saturday to show 
support for Murad as the Liberals’ “legitimate leader. 


Tbe pro-Bafcri ’congress’ has sent its resolutions to die Political 
Parties Committee— an affiliate of the Shura Council — which 
will decide who die legal party leader is. 

But in the nvamtime, Bakri’s revolt appeared to have been 
quashed when prosecution authorities ruled jm Murad’s favotu; or¬ 
dering that the party's Cairo headquarters, in Abdm, and the 
ne w s pap er’s offices, in Hadayek EI-Kobba, be turned over tohiin. 
After the decision on Saturday, both buildings were immedjately 
cordoned offby security forces to prevent former friction. •; 

Tension ran high at the Al-Ahrar offices. Most r e p orters had taken 
Bakri’s side, and now feared that they wcuU be dismissed by the new 
chief editor. At 4pm, Murad and his entourage arrived, together with 
security men, who had been commissioned to enforce the prosecu¬ 
tion's artier. Murad jubilantly signed document turning the building 
over to his care, as his supp o rt e r s cheered. He then c nn g mtu iii t- 
ed the new chief editor, SalahQabadaya. 

“The erbos is over,” Murad said, declaring that wade 
would continue normally at the newspaper and in foe party, 
although the two birildmgs would be closely guarded for 
tire next few days “as a precautionary measure”. 

“Now it’s clear that Bakri’s allegations.that he has govem- 
mem backing have proved to be nonsense,” Murad loyalist He-, 
meida commented after the prosecution authorities* decision. 

Qabadaya told ALAkramWeddy on Monday drat foe news¬ 
paper would “abide by die party’s liberal policy, which has 
jxevjoustybeoi violated.” He promised feat none of the news¬ 
paper’s editarial staff would be (fismissed. 

Qabadaya was the first chief editor of ALAhrar, taking up 
the post when die newspaper made its debut in 1977as week¬ 
ly. He was dismissed in 1978, on Sadat’s radera. 

Meanwhile, prosecution authorities are investigating a 
com plaint filed by Talaat Sadat, nephew of the late pres¬ 
ident, aocnsmg Bakri and Ahmed mri, a reporter for AI- 
Hi Ahrar, of defaming Mrs Sadat 

On 19 August the newspaper published a feature stray crit¬ 
icising the performance of civil servants at birth registration offices. 
The writer had obtained a copy of a birth certificate bearifg die none 
of Sheriff a baby allegedly bam in July 1996. The name of the re-. 
potter was reguteredas foie father and foe mother's square contained 
foe maiden name of Jihan Sadat, Khan Safw&Raouf 
Tbe reporter revealed at foe end of the story that the certificate cob- 
tained false information, that he had bribed a civil se rv a nt attite birth 
registration office to write it, and that he had used Mrs Sadat’s name 
to show how public figures could be unwi t tingly become involved. 

Four days later, Bakri published an apology to Ms Sadat, em¬ 
phasising that no offence was intended and making it dear that he 
was absent from the newspeper when foe article was published ' 

At a meeting on 27 August, the Press Syndicate’s council con¬ 
demned Fikri’s story and said both he and Bakri would be ques¬ 
tioned for publishing it 


Private universities launched 


Students willing to pay fees of up to LE25.000 a 
year are cmretely curdling at three new privately^ 
nmumveraities, whose opening was sanctioned by 
the government earlier tfris summer. Registration is 
under way at Mia - International University, the 
University of Modem Sciences and Sixth of Oc¬ 
tober University. The go v e rnm e nt also approved 
the establishment of a fourth, tbe University of Sci¬ 
ence and Technology, but in the absence of press 
advertisemmts announcing registration or the 

a wwlahiTity n fatty mfrrrrmfifm fan ffiq Minis try qf 

Education, it is unclear whether it has actually 
opened its doors to students. 

The new universities have come under fire be¬ 
cause, by ebaxging high tuition fees, they allegedly 
violate foe pdndple of equal opportunity. More¬ 
over, work on at least two of them, Mis Inter¬ 
national University and the University of Modem 


Enrolment has started at three new private universities in the run-up to 
their first academic year, which begins next month. Rania KVurilaf reports 


held in tenporaiy pre mi ses. Education e xpa t s 
warn tint tins could love an especially native im¬ 
pact on standards in the applied science faculties. It 
has been rfwmwrf that the t hir d mnve&dly. 
Sixth of October, is merely an improved version of 
agreupofhigherediteatk)ninstitiiles8lreadymex- 
istence. Eariig promotional literature shows that its 
faculties are in fact “new editions” of seven higher 
l ma n i ii g i ntf itntM xw Hlwhwl mvVr a 1970law. 

Samir Badswi, the umv ae gt y’s president, said 
feat Sixth of October is to have seven faculties: 


pharmacology, medicine, desert agriculture, mass 
^3mU i^^ en gine erin g languages, COnqiUt- 
er science and hn gineaa ad wimisti atwin Ffa elairner! 

that new construction work, inducting laboratories 
and workshops, has been completed on the uni¬ 
versity site. 

Enrolment at Sixth of October began on 3 Sep¬ 
tember. Although foe law regulating private uni¬ 
versities stipulates that a student should have scored 
55 per cent of total marks in the (hanaweya ammo, 
Badawi anticipated feat competition for places will 
mean dot a higher score will be required. Annual 
tuition fees, he said, range between LE5JXJ0 and 
LE25J0Q0. 

At Misr International University, Mohamed EV- 
Rashxfi, a member of foe board of directors, said 
flat a 70 per cent score may be required. The uni- 
vmity, be said, in d udes faculties of engineering, 
business administration and linguistics. All stu¬ 
dents will Be required to take English language and 
computer science courses. “We are free to decide 
our own adnragaon procedures, including fees," El- 
Rasbhfi explained “But the educational policy, as 
agreed by the beard of d ire ct ras , should be ap¬ 
proved by the minister of education.” 


Thei University ofModero Sciences also has three 
faculties: electronic engineering, computer science 
and business adatimstration. This university has 
finks wife Sheffield University in Britain, rod, ac¬ 
cording to university administrator Shadia Gu^li, 
the curriculum will be decided in cooperation wife 
Sheffield She anticipates tint a 75 per cent tha 
runveya antma score will be required for adnuissioa. 

la defence of tbe private uni versities, El-Rasfaidi 
claimed they will ease congestion at state uni¬ 
versities making it easier for the government to 
provide students there with proper educational fa¬ 
cilities. They will also make it posable for young 
people who would otherwise have travelled to Eu¬ 
rope or tbe United States to study, to remain in 
Egypt The private universities wfll also provide 

scholarships for dwrin guish ad gfudwita, hw smd 
However, others involved in educatioaxctivisaged 
problems. Hassan Wagih, a professor of translation 
at Al-Azhar University, conceded that private uni¬ 
versities could play a key role in upgrading educa¬ 
tional standards. But he warned that unleM pro¬ 
cedures were introduced to g nnra high 
educational standards, foe whole exercise would 
turn into a commercial venture. 


would be lured away from the state system by thc 
high salaries offered at the private uufv e ra itieg. Bttt 
Salah Zaki, a professor of architecture at Al-Ariiar 
University, who is also dean of the Faculty of En¬ 
gineering at Misr In te rnation al Uuivasity, argued 
that there wm, in fact, a surplus of professors at the 
state utiverrities, so the foe new universities would 
simply provide more teaching jobs in Egypt, am- 
Wing professors to remain in foe country. 

The new univarsities will be indirectly supervised 
by the Supreme Council of Universities. Bat it is 
not yet clear whether the di plomas they hand out 
will be recognised by the government 

Ahmed hmaft, who scored 71 per cent in the tha? 
naweya ammo, has nevertheless applied to join 
Misr International Umverrily, because he was not 


any rate, I think it will be better than roy state nni- 
verrity.” 

The new private uni versi t ies will be competing 
with the long-established American U n i v er s ity in. 
Cairo (AUC). It would, El-Rarindi acknowledged, 
be “extremely difficult” for the new umverrities to 
compete with AUC, winch “has a great history in 
our educational fife”. However, he said, some stu¬ 
dents would favour the new universities because 
their fees are lower. 


Cairo centre to monitor pollution 


A laboratory for measuring envi ronm ental pollu¬ 
tion levels was opened in Cairo last week, reports 
Baida K halhd; in a ceremony presided aver by 
Salah Hafez, executive chairman of foe Egyptian 
Environmental Affairs Agency (EEAA). Part of a 
10-year wade plan initiated in 1992 by tbe EEAA 
wife a total investment of SI ,500 million, the la¬ 
boratory aims to simply accurate figures for sit, 
water, seal and soundpollution for an area covering 
some of Egypt's most polluted regions — in¬ 
cluding Cano, Giza, Fayoum and Qelyubtya. 
These statistics wfll enable the government to iden¬ 
tity areas of especially high pollution and eveatual- 
ty pinpoint and prosecute factories violating the en¬ 
vironment law. 

The S6 nuOkm laboratory is a wn venture wife 
J&ica, a Japanese grant aid association. “Technical 
cooperation between Japan and EgW* will be im¬ 
portant to guarantee foe spooess of foe project,” 
said Mawabeb Abul-Ezz, foe laboratory’s director. 

During its first five years, she added, faica would 


The Egyptian Environment Affairs Agency (EEAA) is em¬ 
barking on an ambitious project to monitor and control pollution 


send a total of 19 experts to help run the laboratory. 

Egyu t would also send en^ineera to Japan for extra 
t raining m n vniiteri ngwivii Hnmaiitiil pollution. 

The laboratory, Abul-Ezz said, is the largest and 
most advanced centre of its kind in Africa and the 
Middle East, and includes facilities for chemical, 
biochemical and heavy metals analysis. 

“This is only foe first phase of our project,” she 
added. Another eight laboratories are to be opened 
in the near future in Alexandria, Suez, Tanta, Man- 
s oura, Assiut, Hurghada, Luxor and Aswan. Tbe 
central labosatray will serve as a t rainin g centre for 
researchers who are to work in the branch la¬ 
boratories. It will also compute and coordinate re¬ 
sults on a national level, and it is planned feat foe 
laboratories will eventually work together to pro¬ 


vide a national enviromnertal monitoring network. 

Regional laboratories, EEAA chairman Hafez 
said, would be supplied wife specialised equip¬ 
ment. The Suez branch, for example, is to nave 
equipment for mooitoring petroleum pollution. 

Sane of the newly-opened laborat o ry's equip¬ 
ment is portable, which will enable res ea rc h ers to 
gauge pollution levels in very localised areas “This 
will hdp us undertake an-the^spot investigations 
into factories which are reported to be violating the 
environment law." commented Hafez. 

The statistics obtained from foe monitoring, he 
added, would provide the g ove rnm ent wn in¬ 
formation about the perf or mance of factories, fon« 
enabling them to guide and control foeir pollution 
emissions in accordance with e nvi ronmental law. 


The laboratories, therefbre, would enable the gov¬ 
ernment to enforce the law, and, in the long imi, 
help reduce pollution levels. 

“Our researchers would instantly move in if they 
bad reports [of violations] from a reliable organ¬ 
isation or foe rational e n v iro nment netwc*k,” said 
Hafez. 

Attached to the central laboratory win be an in¬ 
formation centre which will md od e precise in¬ 
formation about which factories renrep 1 pollution in 
various pats of the country. 

According to Hafez, the centre will aim to es¬ 
tablish a cooperative relationship with factories m 
foe area, promoting the concept that environmental. 
protection is for the benefit of aH He stressed that 
safeguarding tbe envi ronm ent shrmM not be seen, 
as a task for foe government alone. “E v ery on e, 
should be aware that the stvirosaxasn is foe fianre ‘ 
of our country. We are aiming- for an en v iron- 
mentally dean society in winch all citizens would 
cooperate to protect natural resources." 
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not quite everywhere 


The rapid rise in the ^ _ 

was toe result of aDexcgpQooai season of 


heayy raifls in the 
te. The tains wifi almost: 


certainly result in an umsaaRy.foige flood feat could bringfee N3e- 
discharge to 100 bOEca cubic metres. WMe such flood fr-vds area* 
unprecedented lathe 20th century they, are extrem el y rare. The fast 
comparable flood occunsd r m 3988, after many years of drought 
winch had sem tewaterresexv^s ofLate Nasser (hop alarmingly. 
In three monflg ofi988, however/the levd of the fake wasraise^by' 
some 17 metres. 115s year, however, the fake is already high and so 
foe e xp ect^ florxKlfctirefiifotinfi is likrijy to fffl tire reservoir com¬ 
pletely and cause irtp overflow ifarntbadoafants. 

« The N3e flood is a. seasonal phenomenon, following on from die 
monsoon tamsr ofttft, Ethiopian Highland^ from where the three N3i 
tributaries,'the Sobfo; die Blue NSe and the Afoara, emanate. Dining 


Eminent geologist 

Rushdi Said 

examines the 
reasons behind, and 
likely consequences 
of, the unprecedented 
1996 flood 



would be diverted to the Egyptian Nik via a spillway that would take 
it to the western side of die Nile at Aswan This plan was abandoned 
fir fear flat these additional waters would increase the velocity of fee 
river and thus its power to erode its bodes, scour its bed and cause 


tal amount of water that corner to : Egypt during any sing le yea l 
F lood levels, and the tihupate fesetfuge of the river, are thus de¬ 
termined by raigfell in. tbe Erhiopian EBgfalapds wfakii varies fiom 
year to year. 7 .-*V' •* 

During the 20tb.ceataiy ^ tbe^scfaarge.of tbe river has fluctnated 
from as low as 40taHian cubic metres m 19J3 to as high as 117 bil¬ 
lion cubic metres m 1917. Tbe acreage amount of water canied try 
the river during fee first-half of die ceqtmy was84 biOkm cubic me- 
tres while during the faterhrifof die century fahas fiOea ta 78 bS&on 
cubic metres:. .'r--• ‘ y .' ; 7 ' . ; 

The rams of At Ednopian Highlands ate ptat pf toe great xncio- 
boctsI front system that affectslhe African SAd (the bdt wfrjcb ex¬ 
tends across te cgntmenrof Africa feom Eritrttand Efraopia in the 
east to Senegal in die west). Li years of heavy, ramfell the froot ex- . 
tenth nnrtiwuawfcW nf j a e tiyatnig 

many 'of its dry wate whikdr ultimatdy debouch their wataa* into die 


“The [Aswan High] dam will shield Egypt from the ravages 
of the high Horn] Just as it has shielded the country from 
the consequences of two decades of low rainfall... it 
would be difficult to conceive of a modem state living un¬ 
der the threat of being washed away every few years” 


N3e.it is these additional, 
ofthe river to exceptionally 


Were toe supply, of toe river to depend; only on toe^toree Ethiopian 
tribtdaries, its (fi^dharge.could never have zewtoed toe 100 biffion cu¬ 
bic metro marie ance toe anwum of water toese tribiitari« cany is 
limited by'toe shape of their efamwilg There fa a limit to toemnomt 
of water toey can carry, after which toe water esqpcs by overflo w in g 
toe embankments, qiuhng over toe flood plain and as a consequence 
not reaching Egypt . ; 

.The disasters toata high flood can brhjg to EthioiKa and the Sudan 
are enotmous indeed, hi 1988 toe bigi floods overMidmed toe shan¬ 
ty towns oh toe flood j^matoimdX3wtouzn, most of whose in¬ 
habitants arae refr^ees.frcmdther toe drougbtortoe dvflwat For 
manyyearsjmortotbe 1988 floodtoeptain wastoy Siriseenriiiglya 


wffl befldl Khartoum frnsyear. 

For toe people of toe-Sahril region,-whose tiveHhood depends al- 
mori totally on agriculture^ toe itoavy rams of 1996 wiB be a source 
ofrejoiito^FortoegovemnientSQffliei^colfaeiiewstetlheriv- 
era are full arid tbe groiind water reservoirs rcpleiiishcd must cook as 
a relief after'long years of (bought had wreaked havoc.cn fragile 
economies. . : 

Zn Sudan the pecfde of toe sooth wfll not feel toe effects of toe 
rains, while those in toe western provinces ofKradofrm and Darihr as 

well a»m toft N^ reeMntBirw rifto^FjreerolVBwrtann-heiwfifrfrnm 


togTinrMi Thhrfwta nKftftoeliawWnftoetwiMihwiegendtoftTIWPNn^. 
however, wxUsuffa-eoonnousfy. The river wfflovtrfow its embank¬ 
ments intoesercadffis and wfll overwhelm many villages »r>d towns.' 
The Gezira fertile plains, occ u p y ing toe triaz^Ie between toe Blue 
and White NDes, will face ruined crops. The flood will also cause 
great damage to toe dams along toe river, especially toe Rosefris dam 
wbuto wiQ nave to tn;p toe faxgr numbers of tree tranks axi boulders 
tost toe flood fa ex p ec te d *0 dislodge fr nt n the Ethiopian m o nma fn 
slopes. Such^ an onsfar^ht fa Hkefy to rum toe dam*s equqxnent and 
its power jtomL The flood is also expected to carry unusually large 
amounts of silt that will be deposited in toe dam’s reservoir, filling m 
-the bed and reducing its capacity at a fir rate town usual The 
potential dangers are great, and it is good that tbe Egyptian Govem- 
ment has afloed to aid toe people tod govenmaent of Sudan durirg 
these trying ttmesL 

Had it not beat ftr tbe High Dam, which will bk)dc the w&ers of 
toe .flood riore them fir future use m its reservoir, similar dis¬ 
asters or even worse could have befallen the Egyptian people. The 
dam^will shield Egypt from toe ravages oftoe high flood just as it has 
rinelded the counfry from the consequences of two decades of low 
nfaifill dnring which toe quantity of water reaching Aswan has been 
consistently less than Egypt needs. The benefit that tbe dam brmgs to 
^ypt ly pmtecting it firm toe hazards ofhigb floods fa sufficient m 
itselfto justifyits buikfing; it woold be difficult to conceive of a mod¬ 
em state living under toe thre a t of being washed away every few 
years.: 

Prior1© toe bofitong of toe High Dam high floods were frightening 
and awesome evans. They became even mere so after toe intro- 


daction of toe system trfpertmfaV irrigation and toe convctskm 
flood {dam ofthe river into a place teeming with people 
ed torooghout toe year. Befin perennial irrigation tejd&n was not 
iaMbited^n m w tu wt Hmu g fln«t rime ItwjfacultivsiedoDly 

Alltois changed 

after the introduction of tbe system of parnitifl irrigatiop when toe 
river was restricted to j* s dtaiairi ^ ft^c em|6nt > nw nt winfanwt» 
that te plam could be cufrivared throughojit the year. But from that 
♦wrtft high floods excepliODaSy dangerous; toe W r en c h ing of 

toe wn tmi ta ie i n and toe of toe-plain would not only ruin 

ihffffl m juitttiQ nW akn mmvW <*nrir c wlhgctimil rf w frfl y hnrnw; 

In 1996 toe only part of Egypt which will be affected Ity toe flood 
will be toe Lake Nasser area. The rise in the. level of toe fake will de¬ 
stroy dl structures that were illegally built below toe oomour 178 me¬ 
tres above 9ea level 

The 1996 flood is expected to be one ofthe fargeri this century, and 
although it any not be as large as the 1988 flood it will have a greater 
impact on toe lake its environs «”“* h when the reservoir 

fa almost fiilL The 1988 flood replenished toe reservoir end saved 
Egypt and toe Sudan from considering reductions in their share of 
water. In contrast toe 1996 flood cooks to an almost full reservoir; it 
wiQ not only fiD it corx^rleteiy but wfll cause it to overflow its em¬ 
bankments for toe fist time. But the spillover water wfll not be di¬ 
rected to the Egyptian Nile as had been planned in toe original design 
of the riwm Instead it will be d i rected to toe desert in the Tushki de¬ 
pression to toe nortoweri of Abu StmbeL 

Originally the Awn was designed so that its reservoir could hold 
water up to 181 metres above sea level, after which excess water 


The original design of the dam, which was prepared before toe top¬ 
ographic maps of its anticspaied reservoir area wot raised, was fur¬ 
ther modified by reducing toe maximum levd of toe reservoir from 
181 metres above sea level to 178 metres to cope wiih toe discovery 
of a gap in tbe wall of toe reservoir at a heigh: of 178 metres at Tush¬ 
ki village. The mouth of Wadi Tushki was one of tbe areas which I 
surveyed in toe early 1960s. I reported its low level to toe authorities 
and to Zakaria Mohieddm, tbe Prime Minister at toe time. This 

p i wnpu ri him to hncftm thf fliwiplrtiqq of a HmiM topographic 
map ofthe resea v o i r area. 

Tushki, when toe new spillway lies to toe northwest of 

Abu Simbd and is a village wtft a considerable history. It was toe 
site of odc of toe batiks of toe MahdS wars when a Mabdi force, at¬ 
tempting to eater Egypt from toe Sudan a century ago, was defeated 
and routed by toe Egyptian army. When I was working at toe site in 
the early 1960s toe mnaiiw of toe butte, mrfnrfmg pieces of toe 
dothes ofthe sokhm, were strewn all over tbe place. 

The decision to divert the excess water above contour 178 metres 
- to the desert and not to the Egyptian Nile was taken by the late Abul- 
Ata, toe former Mmfater of Public Works, who feared that a <£sastcr 
would befall Egypt if a flood with, say, the dimensions of that of 
1878 (when toe discharge of toe river reached its max imum of 150 
^bfllian cubic metres) followed toe three relatively high floods of 
1974 to 1976. The amount of excess water that such & flood would 
bring into Egypt woridbe disastrous to the country's bridges and wa¬ 
ter structures. As it happened toe floods that followed after 1976 
were lower than usual, causing the levd of the reservoir to fall grad¬ 
ually to 1S2 metres in 1987, toe lowest levd toe fake had readied 
since the dam began operations. The flood of 1988 raised toe level of 
the fake to around 170 metres where it remained, more or less, until 
this year’s flood. 

It has been suggested by many cammenzatocs that Egypt should 
benefit from ton exceptionally high flood by diiectiug a large 
amount of water into toe J®e in order to wash out the pollutants ac¬ 
cumulated dnring toe past 20years. I have already w rit te n on toe im- 
ptacticalnies of such suggestions and the reasons why toe release of 
large «p«antities of water into the Egyptian N3e wfll be disastrous, 
eroding toe chaimd and toe bmks of toe river and destroying its 


The only way to dean toe river fa to adhere strictly to environ¬ 
mental laws, trsking sure toat industrial waste fa cleaned before it fa 
discharged intn the river and that no sewers are allowed to discharge 
mm it The maximum to Egypt can do to benefit from toe 1996 
high flood is to release a pwall quantity of additional water that 
would expand the areas devoted to the cultivation of rice and other 
water-loving pint*, and to cultivate one crop, of wheat or barley, in 

fhftT hghlri riqwiHMwnn. 

Certainly the exceptional flood of this year riiould not give toe im¬ 
passion that Egypt has an inexhaustible source of water in the Nile 
and that its water supply is abundant The year 1996 is an exceptional 
year toe like of which occurs very rarely in any oexfluiy. Much lower 
floods and sparaer w ater supptiea are the norm, 1996 toe exception. 



Fat year’s bounty 


A desert depression will be used for the first time to drain excess 
water accumulating behind the High Dam and officials hope to 
channel it into desert reclamation, reports Gihan Shahine 


U Kalabsha vfllage liy Lake N«ser, peaseats tend their orttte oitpartly flooded land 


photo: Sfrorif Sonbol 


‘Under the hand of God’ 


^ The cruelty of nature and the resourcefulness of people are locked 

Sw 1 fiamSe in. . in actose encounter In Aswan.S»naEzzat was on the scene 

r>jj_• _- In.- *• ■- —--— 


farmer s around the Lake Nasser are 
bokfing toeir/breath. but stiH going: 
about toeir drily cht»e &. r ‘- : 

■ “We a it Uvfog under lhe tend, of- 
God; if the Almighty, wants to save us 
he will; if not, then fa is His .wifi," said 
Aida Mohanied, a] resKle« of Ka- 
lahsha village, whkh' has been af¬ 
fected by toe flood. “Wp haw been 

over four years now/amLwe have seen ,■ 
toe floods immdatirig us befbro,;jbut 
this year fa really different.’? . 

Located 100 ltilometres w squto oftoe 
High Dam, Kalafasha is a rural'com- 
munity created in i 9&8 by toe Authority 
for Lite Nasser Devdofment to allow 
agriculture antbebanks of toe lake. / 

Aida’s is ape of about 25fkJn3icstoat 
came to Kdrifaha firan.<E£5st«nt aovr 
eani^Hiftft iwi&^ soatoaFtoe. 
country to “cnhjvatc’toe new faod”,- ; 

Included inlhe caaiauinty are some 
Nubian families. “My famfly used' to 
live around tois ared before toe TE^h'. 
Dam was built .and we bad to te re- : 
housed elsewhere,** said Mohamad Is- , 

maiL “Nowweareconra^;badc. T ’ 7; . ; 

Kaiahsha isooe ofitooutattazmsm-. • 
Oar villages esteWisbcdby toe Aufitority' 
for the Development ofLake Nasser. 
“We havefetfe aalandwewa^to i&- - 
crease foe area under cultivation in 
, sowe afiocaiedtofafand tninttr- 


• w wu -O «—:* - 

Frovidedlb&A?^ 

new n gp cutotal ctriinnunifies by toe 
fake.” ptplamed’Hamdi Tol- ' 
ba, dHi n nw tffte Autodrity fw toe 
Devdopment oflakeNasser..- • ‘ 

. ■ According toTo&a, toe/pro^mnw;-. 

in^eoaented m ooopera^eo with toe 

- Wgjd Food-ftognsagpc pftoe yn|tEd' 
bfatioiKDev^ciraeritPit^^ " 
at cultivating 150^000 fiddas. So Ar 
only 23,000 feddans have been culhyal- 
■“■edby&nffieslileeAida's- 

“WhenlcanKiterewifomyhntoand 

and uw fhree'djfldren I was aware that 

* il .. 1 _ rn ^ZjI J'i ■ ■ ■ ni !■ ■■ nlif'hii 


toe side of toe fake and that foe floods, 
could crane fori erode our Adds and . 
boose at any time: Bat'it was a good op- 
- porturuty to have this land, and iFfoie 
does not take a ride one never wins,” aid 
Aida,; who is 33 and .inirtgihally from 
. Qena. . '; 

Indeed, foe first mod-bride house that 
Aida helped her husband to build some. 
seven kflraztetres away from toe bank of 
Lake Nasger was wsfoied away by toe 
flood fiaH’years ago— - 

“We built fain tbemukSe of our fields 
-ofwatennd<mairitonMtoes,weHvedm 
fa few^ntoatos, but when toe flood, 
came in August fa swept it away along 
with onr agricultural produce, 1 * Aida re¬ 
membered. 

; But this did afo make Aida’s faxmly, 
nor most of toe otoer fentiEes ytoo lost 
tofor houses and crops, foftndon "Ka- 
Inhgha Tntis is toe nature of life here,",, 
said 28-year dd Amal, ;who has also 
been living in Kafabsha for fbur years. 

* “We havea hfe here. We have our an-: 
. imals, we fane our hen houses. We can- 

net just take off If we get flooded wo - 
getflooded,“foeadded. . - s : 

Over the pest few years the Kafabsha 
fannenrbave bad to refocatefoeir houses 
and farms a few kffisnetres ftofterfian 
foe bankof^toe lake. “Overfoe fast seven 
yeais we bave.moved about 18 kflo-. 
-metres from toe original place we-butb. 
00 when we fast came,” said Ahmed 
Mohamed, a 37-year oW fanner. : 

* ; But ewtyyeaiu a ftK toe toe flood, Ahr 
med'retums to tire lakeside aid cul¬ 
tivates toe soff “I don't move my boose 

down again because Dowlfaiow faatfte 


apian highlands. 

“But fa sbeatid not be viewed as « 
threat at aH,” said Mina )A«nA>f, chair¬ 
man of the Ifi^i Dam Afahority. “The 
builders of toe High Dam anticipated 
tins kind of flooding because fa is not« 
new phenomenon, md they taflt (he 
dam to be able to cope with these situa¬ 
tions,” he said. . . . 

Tbe main body of the High Dam is a 
solid wall tint towers 111 metres above 
the NBe River bed It has an impervious 
core and a grout curtain extending 180 
metres under tire core to meet the bed¬ 
rock undemeaft tbe river. The main 
body ofthe dam holds back toe Nile wa¬ 
ters to form the world’s l argest man¬ 
made fate. Lake Nasser. Tbe lake 
stretches 500 kilometres sooth of tire 
dam and has & width averaging. 10 kflo- 
metres, tiaa creating a surface area of 
5,000 square kilometres. Water backed 
up by tire main body of tire dam is chan* 
neOed into a diversion canal resembling 
- a indent beginning miift of the Harm, 
curving eastward fold ending north of 
toe dam. Halfway altng toe ctmal stands 
a high hydro-electric station with 12 hs-- 
bmes attached to fox tunnels, each hav¬ 
ing two branches.. Tbe water going 



coming years.. I just make use ofthe^fcr» 
,tife seal togrowsome vegetables before 
flre next flood cranes,' 9 he said. .. 

. Thic yew’s flood is toe heaviest since 
Egypt built tire High Dam on tbeTQe 
Haver over a quarter dffl centey^o-to 
control tire tinectian and ferce of toe 
flow of water aHrifog firaii-the Etiu- 


“The dam could cope with .water that 
is.183 metres above tie levd of tire 
Metoteznoxan, which is-sbout.98 me¬ 
tros above tire level of tire bottom oftire 
river {m Aswan),’" fakanriar expfained. 
So far toe water kvd has not reached 

1&> metres above tbe levd ofthe sea. 

“But we are not going to leave it'to 
madlfore high , ” fakandar grid. When tire 
. water reaches IBLmenes above sea lev¬ 
el, tire waterwS be Shrone l leri into tire 
Tu9bkisp3hvay,dogin 1981at2501dk> 
metres scnifowest catireH^iDam-This 
qjfllw^r can. accofncoodate about 120 
bfl&a cttoic metres of wafer. Accradmg 
to &kandar,'“Difa is as ranch as mareh as 


tire water stored in Lake Nasser." 

IdcaDdar is exp e ctin g that the Toshlri 
- spfllway wifl be "used fertile first time 
ever before the end of September." 

“Tins water will not be wasted at 
all,” be affirmed For one thing it could 
help starting more bank-side ag¬ 
riculture in tire four lakes that water 
will be channelled into from the Tushki 
spillway. “These lakes are m the zone 
ofthe New Valley, and President Mu¬ 
barak is very keen cm starting a new ag¬ 
ricultural zone in tins area, so perhaps 
we will be bcnkliDg villages like those 
00 tiie banks of the Lake Nasser soon," 
Tskandar said Also, a good portion of 
tire waters going into the Tushki spill¬ 
way will re-fill the New Valley’s m^or 
underground water-well to make up for 
tire years when tire NDe floods were 
very weak. 

Meanwhile; to cope with tire excess 
wafer, Mrandar has ordered the open¬ 
ing of a small spillway a few kilo¬ 
metres south ofthe High Dam- 

“Pcople who did not live in the 
days before the construction of the 
High Dam cannot possibly imagine 
what fa was like, h used to be cat¬ 
astrophic, with such heavy floods. 
Entire villages were washed away 
and large fields were ruined It would 
have cost us mini ons of pounds every 
year to remedy the damage of such 
annual floods," be said 

The construction of tie High Dam 
began in tbe early 1960s and took 
about a decade to be completed Egypt 
had to go through a bitter struggle with 
tire Western states, which tried to abort 
tire project by influencing tbe World 
Bank to refuse tie finds' necessary for 
toe construction. In 1956, President. 
Gamal Abdel Nearer nationalised the 
Suez Canal to raise funds for tie pro- . 

ject Britain, France and Israel reacting - 
by launching a war against Egypt. Big 

in tire end toe Egyptians built the dam, 
which was officially opened in July 
1970. Since then, tire High Dam has 
saved Egypt from tire destruction that 
used » be caused by heavy flooding 
and tbe drought that could be caused by' 
weak floods. 


The annual flooding of tire Nile has been 
raising the water levd behind the Aswan 
High Dam by an average of 10 c entim e tre s 
per day, bringing Lake Nasser's level to a 
record high of 175.48 metres tins week. 
While tins fa tire highest recoded water 
level in (he lake since tire High Dam was 
buih in 1970, according to Abdd-Hadi 
Radi, tire minister of prime works and wa¬ 
ter resources, tire water levd is expected to 
continne rising until it reaches 179.2 metres 
by the end of October. 

Officials are optimistic that this rise will 
be beneficial to Egypt, and used tire op¬ 
portunity to heap praise on the High Dam. 
But others also expressed their concern that 
it could be dangerous to Sudan. Moreover, 
while some geologists expressed fear that 
flooding could cause tremors in the Aswan 
region, tins claim was brushed aside by 
many as being unfounded. 

The flooding and the increase in tire wa¬ 
ter levd, said Mina Iskander, chairman of 
tire High Dam Authority, means that Egypt, 
for tire next seven years, will be able to 
draw its a nnu al share of 55.5 Whom cubic 
metres of water, even if subsojuafa annual 


floods are low. As a resnh of tire flooding, tire vd- 
ume of water in tire lake bas increased to 118 bflhuo 
cubic metres, a figure that is expected to shoot up to 
145 billion cubic metres by foe end ofNovesnber. 

Hussein El wan, head of the Central D ir e c t orate 
of Water Distribution, explained that tire real un¬ 
precedented event was tbe water level in Lake 
Nasser, not tire amount of water flow itself The 
natural river flow this year fa less than that of 1988 
but, paradoxically, tire water level in Lake Nassef 
fa higher this year,” he said. The reason, he ex¬ 
plained, is that tire water level in tire lake was al¬ 
ready higher than it was in tire past When tins 
year’s flood began, the water level stood at 172.8 
metres. The 1988 flood, an tire other hand, came 
on tire heels of nine lean years, winch bad left tire 
lake almost empty. 

The flood occurs in tire mrarifts of August 
and September, and is a result of rainfall in Ethiopia. 
This rainfall accounts for 85 per cent of tire river’s 
yearly water flow. The strength of tire flood changes 
roughly every seven years, resulting in consecutive 
groups of seven lean and seven fat years, depending 
on whether the increase in tire water is below or 
above toe 84 billion cubic metre average, E2was 
said. But these periods of scarcity and abundance 
may extend to as many as 20 years, he added. 

Prior to the construction of tire High Dam, tire 
flooding posed a danger to villages and cultivated 
land located dose to the river banks. Approximately 
32 bflfiou cubic metres of water were discharged in 
tire Mediterranean and wasted, while tire amount 
stored behind foe old Aswan Dam tod not exceed 5 
billion cifoic metres, Etwan said. 

The construction of the Hi^i Dam has spared 
Egypt tie ride of flooding by tenting tire Nile into a 
body of water more like a canalised river," said Ta- 
laat E Htaqaba wi, tocBrinistB*S c onsultant fhr water 
distribtfakn affaire. “It also brought into befog a wa¬ 
ter reservoir that serves agriculture, industry, naviga¬ 
tion and electricity generation” 

- Despite toe op timism, officials were quick to nip 
in tbe bud any poranriat comphetuian resulting from 
tbe flood. Radi last week announced a state ofemer- 
gaicy in Aswan, and asked all local government de¬ 
partments to rff nwm on guard. He expressed con¬ 
fidence, however; that the situation will remain 
under cannot, to toe existence of tire High 
Dam and toe fact that the excess water will be di¬ 
verted to tbe «Toshki depression, whkh is located 
west of the kkft Construction projects, be added, 
will not be simply because-none arc lo¬ 

cated along tire sptDwsy leading 10 tire depression. 
The tn o m m ua tf c of Abu Sfmb eTwere also declared 
to be safe b ecause toev are positioned more than 180 
metres above sea-levd, well above Lake Nasser's 
current water leveL 

Hre itsdfl which covers a 5,000-Square-’ 
kfionretrc area, was also said to be in ire danger. At 
present it bolds 1 IS bilKon cubic metre s , while its 


total capacity is 150 billion cubic metres. "Danger will 
tonwi only if tire water levd rises above 182 metres, 
but tiin is unlikely to happen,” Elwan said. The maxi¬ 
mum expected tand fa 179 metres in Octobo-and No- 
vember.” 

The Toshki depression, which covers a 6,000'Sqoare 
kOometre area, will be put in use, for tire first time 
since construction work was completed there in 1982 
to take on tire exce» water from Lake Nasser. The de- 
presskm, located 56km from the Lake and surrounded 
by mountain walls, will be used to drain 4 billion cu¬ 
bic metres a day, and the excess water may also be 
used to cultivate toe desert But officials say that the 
jtian wifi onty be activated when tire lake's water levd 
rises to 178 metres. 

Reviving an old project, officials discussed tire fea- 
sibfiity of a plan to build a 220km4ong canal to cany 
water from tire Toshlri de pression to foe New VaBcy. 
This water could be usfoi to r e claim as many as 
500,000 feddans of desert land — a very significant 
addition to foe country’s total cultivated land. 

Another option to ensure tint tire rising water levd 
does no damage, say officials, would be to discharge 
180 million cubic metres of water per day into toe 
Me dite r ran ean- This move would also serve to “pur¬ 
ify” tire river’s water in a massive flushing operation. 
Officials pwntwi out that tire arirnwt a m o u t fa dis¬ 
charged into the sea has dropped from 6 billion cubic 
metres in 1980-81 to I_5 bflifon in 1990-91 and, even¬ 
tually, to 0.27 bfilioo last year. This amount fa not 
enough to keep the water clean," Elwan said. 

Activating tire Toshki depression has priority over 
discharging tire water into toe sea. The reason, Elwan 
explained, fa that any water moving past tire High 
Dun fa deductible from Egypt's annual 55.5 bShan 
cubic metre share. The water discharged into tbe sea 
has to go part toe High Dam, but not toe water chan¬ 
neled to the Toshki depression before it reaches toe 
dam, be said. 

Moreover, added H-Raqabawi. discharging a larger 
volume of water into tire sea raises the flow speed in 


the mam stream, wfoch complicates the problem of de¬ 
grading the river’s bottom. 1 

Despite the options available td minimise tire danger 
resahmg from tire flooding, score geologists are con¬ 
cerned feat tire accumulation of water in Lake Nasser 
may trigger an earthquake similar to the one meas¬ 
uring 5.6 on tire Richter scale that shook the Aswan re¬ 
gion in 1981. That tremor was Named not only entire 
rising water volume, but on the lake’s very existence. 
According to geologist Ahmed Farouk, tire stricken 
area, about 70fcm northwest of the Hfah Dam, contains 
many faults, the most DOfable of which is tbe Kafabsha 
fault 

Some geologists, Farouk said, believe that water 
penetrating toe Kafabsha fault caused the tremor. 
“Now that the lake is frill, another tremor is likely to 
occur, but only after a long period of time,” Farouk 
said, adding that sane seismologists predict that an 
earthquake could happen in tins region every SO years. 
“The next tremor will probably be mild because the 
area fa now more stable ” be said 

Dr Mohamed Rflshad ELQufaeisa, lead of tire 
Earth quake I nst i t u te , disagreed, maintaining that an¬ 
other earthquake is unlikely. He Hut many Egyp¬ 
tian and foreign e xp erts who studied tire 1981 tremor 
were not aHe to prove tint if wa&ootfeected to tire wa¬ 
ter level in Lake Nasser. 

The area fa being monitored around the clock, and 
none of tire signs that usually precede an earthquake 
have been registered," El-Qubefasi said. These signs 
include changes in foe area’s temperature and sub- 


occn n cDce of 


tenaoean water level, as wefi as 
some crust defamations. 

Officials at the Mfofeoy of Water Resources were 
concerne d font flnwl W»|M Humpy m Sudan, 

similar to havoc wreaked by toe 1988 inundation. The 
excess water could block power g en e ra to r s at At 
Russeiros Dam, causing a bbdoout and a shortage of 
drinking wafer. “Nothing has fa greneri 50 far, and toe 
Sudanese go v er oro eri is taku^ all tire necessary pre¬ 
cautions,” Elwan said. Radi had earlier declared Egypt’s 
readiness to help should Sudan request assistance. 


Edited by Wadie Kirolos 
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Egypt expressed, concern that military develop¬ 
ments in Iraq would escalate tension in the re¬ 
gion and add to the sufferings of the Iraqi peo¬ 
ple. “Egypt is following developments, and the 
accompanying military moves, with concern,” a 
foreign ministry spokesman said. “Egypt warns 
that the use of force in the north or south of 
Iraq would increase tension inside Iraq and in 
the region, and expose the lives of civilians to 
danger.” 

Foreign Minister Amr Moossa said, “The use 
of force will not affect the Iraqi regime but will 
add to the sufferings of the Iraqi people." 

Moussa called for respecting the sovereignty 
and territorial unity of Iraq and also for imple¬ 
menting the food-fbr-oil agreement in order to 
alleviate the sufferings of the. Iraqis. 

In what appeared to be a criticism of both the 
Iraqi attack on Kurds in die north and the US 
missile strike against Iraq, Moussa said on ar¬ 
rival in Paris yesterday: “Egypt is against die 
use of force in northern or southern Iraq.” 

The Arab League, for its part, used a much 
harsher tone, condemning the American strikes 
as a “violation of the sovereignty of an Arab 
state and an intervention in its internal affairs. 
The use of military force will only complicate 
the situation and produce additional tension and 
instability,” said Esmat Abdel-Meguid, the 
League's secretary-general. 

A similar condemnation was made by Syria 
which blasted die missile raids and warned 
Washington that further attacks could have un¬ 
predictable consequences. 

“The Pentagon's announcement on die pos¬ 
sibility of launching new operations [against 


So is the Security Council 


The UN Security Council is divided over the legitimacy of the American 
missile attacks inside Iraq, reports Hoda Tawfik from New York 


As waves of czuise missiles struck Iraqi mflitny 
taigas, the Clinton Administration reserved the 
right to take farther military actions against Iraq. 

But for die international community gathered at 
the United Nations, no legitimate UN resohnion 
justifies these attacks. “The no-fly zones were de¬ 
cisions trade by the leading members of the inter¬ 
national community, the m em ber s of the coalition 
that defeated JJaddam Hussein,” said the Amer¬ 
ican State Department spokesman Nicholas 
Bums. However, in response to critical questions 
about the legitimacy of US actions, he conceded 
that, "There were no UN resolutions that set op 
those flight zones.” 

In effect, US- President Bill Clinton is ex¬ 
panding the southern no-fly zone to the suburbs of 
Baghdad and insists on Iraqi oomphancc. “We 
expect Iraqi compliance with the no-fly zone in¬ 
structions,” said Defence Secretary William 
Perry. "We expect no flights below the 33rd par¬ 
allel [otherwise] we will take appropriate ac¬ 
tions,” Pory warned. 

The Clinton Administration, worried about the 
cool reaction of its allies, is trying to justify the 
strikes in terms of swearing international con¬ 
cerns, mainly the vital flow of Gulf oil to die 
world. “It is not about the Kurds. The issue is not 
simply the Iraqi attack on the Kurdish town of Ar- 
tril. Our national interests are not tied to which 
party prevails in this ocnflict in northern Iraq. But 
we do have nati onal i n terests mehifting protection 
of the flow of oil and maintenance of stability and 
pro tect in g friendly nations: Israel, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait”, added Peny. 

It would also be too riskyJbc Ctinton to meddle 


in die Kurdish infighting in northern Iraq because 
of the politically dangerous prospect of getting 
American troops involved and the possible loss of 
American lives in an election year. 

Currently the American polls show a majority 
approval of Clinton's tough policy vis-4-vis Sad¬ 
dam Hussein. Even his dorian opponent, Re¬ 
publican Senator Bob Dole, expressed his support 
—Congress did likewise. 

At the UN Security Council, member states are 
questioning the legitimacy behind the attacks on 
die territory of a soveraigp state. 

hi response, President Clinton dispatched his 
foreign secretary, Warren Christopher, to Europe. 
ISs meetings in Loudon, Paris and Bonn will con¬ 
centrate on the situation m northern Iraq to muster 
support for a concerted Western action against 
Saddam Hussein. 

Great Britain, backed fry the United States, of¬ 
fered a Security Council draft resolution con¬ 
demning Iraq's offensive against die Kprds and 
caning for Iran to stop its involvement in northern 
Iraq. 

But mention of the US a tt ac ks was conspicu¬ 
ously absent from he draft because the Council is 
divided over the issue of the legitimacy of the 
American action. “If we were to include that is¬ 
sue, tine would be absolutely no common view," 
said a senior French ofllciaL 

Additionally, the Russian delegation distribraed 
a statement wanting against vioieot measures, im¬ 
plying that they could have dangerous regional 
and international consequences. Unfortunately, 





Iraq] is rejected ami denounced and might lead 
the region to possibilities with impact in all di¬ 
rections,” said Al-Baath, newspaper of the rul¬ 
ing Baath party. 

Iranian President Ali Akbar Hashemi Raf¬ 
sanjani castigated both US and Iraqi leaders, 
calling them “demagogues” who pursue their 
personal interests at the expense of the Iraqi 
people. 

“It appears that the electoral campaign in the 
United States is deciding the fate of other peo¬ 
ple in the world,” Rafsanjani told Iranian jour¬ 
nalists who are accompanying him on an Af¬ 
rican tour. 

US President Bill Clinton “is a demagogue 
because he attacks Iraq just to collect votes,” 
Rafsanjani said. “People are being victimised in 
a h uman catastrophe and international laws are 
trampled on.” 

Rafsanjani also attacked Iraqi President Sad¬ 
dam Hussein, saying his mili tary offensive in 
Iraqi Kurdistan which led to the US raid was 
“also indefensible.” 

“Baghdad's immature move led to an even 
more immature act from the United States,” 
Rafsanjani said. 

In Kuwait, the armed forces went on full 
alert, and were monitoring die situation closely, 
to face any “reckless action” by Israel such as a 
Scud missile attack. Defence Minister Sheikh 
Ahmed Al-Haxnoud Al-Sabah said. 

But he said die border with Iraq was quiet, 
adding that “we are in constant contact and co¬ 
ordination with tire international allied fraces to 
deter any attack in the region.” 

The Palestinian National Authority gave nom¬ 


inal support fra Saddam Hussein, a one-time 
ally, but Yasser Arafat remained personally si¬ 
lent “The Palestinian leadership expresses its 
deep concern” and calls for a halt to all military 
action as well as the “lifting of the blockade 
imposed on Iraq and its children,” the PLO’s 
news agency WAFA said in a statement 

The statement said Iraq was “defending its 
land” when Saddam sent his troops into the 
Kurdish area of northern Iraq. 

Jordan expressed concern at the missile at-, 
tacks and said that it will not be used as a 
launch pad against any Arab state or people. 
Amman declared support for Iraq’s sovereignty- 
and territorial unity. 

America’s allies, which contributed troops to 
die multinational force that liberated Kuwait in 
1991, were divided, with Britain expressing sup¬ 
port and France concern. 

“France remains concerned by the develop¬ 
ment of die situation in Iraq,” said a French for- _ 
eign ministry spokesman following the-second' 
US cruise missile attack. 

France earlier said the Iraqi military opera¬ 
tions in Kurdistan were not violations of UN 
resolutions and that France supported Iraq's 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. 

The spokesman called for dialogue to revive 
the oil-for-food agreement 

British .Prime Minister John Major affirmed 
support for the latest US missile strikes. “I have 
made it clear from the outset that I think he 
[Clinton] took the right decision — not an easy 
decision, a rattier brave decision," Major said. 

“I think it was die right decision. We have 
seen in die past what Saddam is capable of and 


we have seen in the past the humanitarian dis¬ 
aster that occurred in 1991. 1 think it was right 
to make it clear to him that the rest of the 
world will not tolerate that sort of behaviour 
again,” Major said. 

Rossis condemned the American strikes. For¬ 
eign Minister Yevgeny Primakov said the use of 
force by one country without UN approval 
could lead to “catastrophic consequences” on 
the world scene and to anarchy in international 
relations. . 

Mustapha Kalmly, head of the Turkish Parlia¬ 
ment, who was on a visit to Cairo, told Omay- 
ma Abdel-Latit “We strongly denounce any 
use of force in northern Iraq from all parties 
concerned.” 

Kalmly expressed ins country's growing con¬ 
cern over the situation in Iraq and urged all 
aides not to take action that could further ag¬ 
gravate the situation. “The Americans say they 
intervened for humanitarian reasons,” he said. 
“If that was the real cause of the military opera¬ 
tions, it will show soon, bat if they had any 
other intentions for their military action in Iraq, 
it would be difficult to predict how the situation 
will end. We hope that all sides will restrain 
themselves and no more bloodshed will take 
place because any escalation will lead to tragic 
consequences." 

Nabfl Najm, the Iraqi representative at the 
Arab League, told the Weekly the American at¬ 
tacks showed that the Clinton administration 
bad no respect for tire UN charter or the sov¬ 
ereignty and independence of other countries. 
“The latest aggression is a new page in the 
book of American aggressions that take the 


form of sanctions and an air embatgo^iie:? 
said. - 

Najm insisted that the Iraqi action in foopotfb - 
did not violate UN resolutions. Traqift-eafcl^ 
ercising the right to be present on any pairtof;- 
its land, including the north,'' he said. . r-? 

Najm accused America of nsing double stan ¬ 
dards, noting that it took no action “wtaeri'the 
1 Iranian or Turkish troops encroached on Iraqi .. 
sovereignty and entered Iraqi territory to. fight 
the Kurds.” 

Mobamed Abdel-Jabbar,. a spokesman for'fee 
Iraqi National Congress, a coalition of Iraqi op- 
position parties, said in a telephone interview^ 
from London that Saddam seems .to fcavejni* ' 
calculated. “He thought that if he intervenedtiq* 
the Kurdish region 10 weeks before tire Amer¬ 
ican elections, the US administration would 'not ‘ 
retaliate. But the US taught him a lesson,”: Ab-_- 
del-Jabbarsaid. » • v■ 

And yet the American attacks were not likely 
to deter Saddam from . taking similar action in 
the future, he added. ’< 

Mohamed El-Sayed Said, deputy director of 
the Al-Ahram Centre for Political and Strategic a 
Studies, said the US had two options: either to . : 
ignore what Saddam .was doing, which would': 
encourage him. to do at again, or,to punish his 
troops for violating a'safe haven. “The US opt¬ 
ed for the second alternative, launching a minor 
operation against Saddam,” Said said. : 

Although Saddam knew that his action would 
not go unpunished, be went ahead wjth.-it to 
convey to the world the message that foe Iraqi 
army is still weH-equipped and capable of 
launching military operations, Said said.. y. • - 
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opted for a d i fferent course. 
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‘Not another shifting mirage’ 


Egypt has finalised preparations for the third regional economic summit, but 
it may not be held. Nevine Khalil checks reactions to Cairo's warning \ 
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Preparations are under way for the third annual 
Middle East/Nortti Africa Economic Summit 
(MENA HI), scheduled to be held in Cairo cm 
12-14 November. This week tire World Ec¬ 
onomic Forum, MENA’s organisers, said in a 
statement that the summit must produce “con¬ 
crete results on the ground, s up p or ted by ded¬ 
ication to the peace process". Anything less, it 
added, “could erode the credibility of the pol¬ 
iticians concerning their commitment to regional 
economic cooperation.” 

Addressing a gathering of businessmen at the 
Egyptian Capital Markets and Investment Con¬ 
ference in Cairo on Tuesday, Foreign Minister 
Amr Moussa said that Egypt “is very keen [but] 
painfully aware that the conference can only 
succeed if convened in an environment [where] 
peace is not another shifting mirage in the ex¬ 
pansive Middle East desert". 

He emphasised that the peace that is sought is 
one “which would bring Israel into tire Middle 
East family, [bet] nice words are not enough. 
We want action and implementation of signed 
agreements,” said Moussa. 

Asked whether using economic isolation to 
pressure Israel would achieve the best results, 
Moussa told Al-Ahram Weekly that economic in¬ 
tegration is being used “to promote a better life 
in foe region”, adding: “There has to be peace 
and from peace everything will be [resolved]." 

Responding to the same question. State Min¬ 


ister for Economic Affairs Youssef Boutros 
Ghali reiterated Moussa’s sentiments, saying, 
“Using any tool for the sake of peace serves a 

very noble purpose.” 

The Egyptian business community largely con¬ 
curred with foe government’s position, saying 
that business in die region has no future without 
stability and security. Chairman of the Amer¬ 
ican Chamber of Commerce in Egypt Mohamed 
Shafiq Gabr said that in the Arab world there is 
“serious concern that [foe conference] will be a 
non-summit". 

“We want the summit, but we can’t have it" 
unless there is progress on foe peace track, be¬ 
cause business relations cannot thrive without 
peace, he added. 

“So far Israel has not produced on-tbe-groand 
results shouting that it is moving towards a 

comp re h ensive peace,” Gabr said. He argued 
that in the past few yean progress on tire vari¬ 
ous Arab-Israeli tracks has encouraged business, 
but tins will end “If the peace process is sti¬ 
fled”. Gabr also warned, “Capital will leave ar¬ 
eas where there is no security or stability.” 

An alt er n a tive suggestion was offered by Lucy 
Duncan, an Americ an bus in es s woman, who be¬ 
lieves that Israel's non-participation in tiro sum¬ 
mit would be a better course of action than can¬ 
celling or postponing the gathering. “We should 
tell [Israeli Prime Minister Binyamin] Ne¬ 
tanyahu that if he won’t do foe right thing he 


should stay out of it," she said 

Duncan said that cancelling foe summit would 
send out a very negative message to American 
and European investors and might cause some to 
re-evaluate their plans. She warned that private 
capital is “both limited and competitive, [and] if 
anything goes wrong with this summit investors 
might [later] find themselves already involved 
elsewhere”. 

Gama! Moharam, an Egyptian who is chief 
representative of foe Bank of New York, agrees 
that postponing the summit, although unlikely, 
would make it “very difficult to have the audi¬ 
ence we want later". He observed font foe way 
Netanyahu “is behaving can Mow up foe whole 
thing, and it will not be in our interest to let 
him do that” 

Israeli businessmen, naturally, would like 
Egypt to go ahead with foe summit no matter 
what. Israeli businesswoman Emilia Mosseri be¬ 
lieves that Egypt should take the lead to “create 
the new reality and the other party [Israel] will 
have nowhere else to go”. Mosseri added that . 
regional economic cooperation and peace should 
move “in parallel lines . 

Palestinian Israeli businessmen, on the Other 
hand, sympathise with the Egyptian government 
position but would like to see economic coop¬ 
eration between Israel and foe Arab countries 
eventually achieved. 

Makram Khoury-Macbool, president of the Jaf¬ 


fa Group, a Consortium of Arab Israeli private 
companies, said that even if the summit is post¬ 
poned to allow fora better atmosphere, “what is 
more important is foal it is held in foe end." 

“I understand well what is happening in foe 
political kitchen, but it would be a mistake to 
cancel foe summit, and I am sore that foe Egyp¬ 
tian government will not cancel,” said Khoury- 
MachooL 

As a member of the business community in Is¬ 
rael, be emph asised that Israeli businessmen 
have openly declared their support for peace and 
regional cooperation. He continued that they 
harbour “some ■ bitterness" towards the Ne¬ 
tanyahu govemment and are pressuring it to im¬ 
plement. the signed accords, “at foe core of 
-which lie economic aqd trade agreements”. 

Khoury-Macbool complained that foe present 

■ Israeli government has no economic vision for 
tire Middle East, and if this continues it will 

■ lose out to a more visionary Labour govern¬ 
ment 

Prominent Egyptian observers also feel that re¬ 
gional economic cooperation is not one of Ne¬ 
tanyahu’s priorities. Nevertheless, they hope that 
Israel will meet Egypt’s terms and that MENA 

. IH will be held as scheduled. 

Egypt's prime' minister during foe Egyptian- 
Tsrach peace talks in foe late 1970s, Mustafa 
/Chalii, told foe Weekly that even during Ne¬ 
tanyahu’s election campaign, “economic in¬ 


tegration was never high on his list,” observing 
that his campaign rhetoric focused on 7 security 
issues. • 

Osama Ghazali Harb, political commentator : 
chief ,® d,tor of Al-Ahram’s International 

Politics, believes foal Israel will have to respond:: 
to Egypt’s demands, because no party to the' 
process, particularly Israel, “is willing to risk- 
ana near foe responsibility for foe canceDatfcrii ‘ 
of foe summit." He believes, however, that the . 
cancellation of foe summit would deliver “a " 

SSli b n^Ll° the P e ? ce process and future it- 
gional cooperation, because progress needs to ' 

ously Ch,eVed 30118 1116 two fcacks^nmultane-': 

Nonetheless, he is of foe view that Ne-'- ’ 
tanyahu s government mainly looks towards foe 
iiv Eur . ope f or economic prosper^ 

d,sparity between thiHor- 
erament s and foe previous one’s neraoectiveS - 
on regional economic ties," he said. pOTpecaves 

ki^T e a mSv!!i ( . buS ‘ neSSn,cn seetn to share l£- 
kuo s ambivalence towards economic exxnv 

7 

£ 1 n , ^NA ,i ^\ f0 :,^ t b r S ^ ^ 

Additional reporting . 

Hazem QatteHl 
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However, Buknt Kcoes,foreignnews 
editor* toe Tnririah ne wspap erwoman 
believes Am fee media Is mod interested 
fa surprisfagixunexpectrf cvaite-This, 1 
he suggests, expiafas fae^trtroag reaction 
tbe^i^reeiztbi^eopiMsed lessee- - 

cod. "Since people are bow more 
imUir with the issue, the media fa not as 
inMeMbd. The Aod> woridwasnot sur- J 
prised wife feeblest agreement and will 
not be with fittoro one*,’* beaafcL _": 

He added tint die Turidsh mefia is i 
dominated by secular force* who oppose 
the policies riffee Refih-TroeFafe Forty 
coition goyennnrigfc "Ihese mafia <*- 
garogations wflT be'. thrilled feat. fear; 
propaganda results in fie criticism of die 
Arab world,” be said. ; 

Arab nations also (fid not eooHUent on 
the second agreement. . 

AbdeJ-Sanae Zeineddm, afanner 
Egyptian 'ffp tom ttt, believestbat Egypt 
did not conmeitt on fee 'second agree¬ 
ment-due to its proexampstian until the 
peaoe process. Additionally, Egypt feds 
more secure with the details of the deal 
following a meeting between President 
Mubarak and Turkey’s President Sulei¬ 
man DemireL 

With regard to Syria. Zemeddin sug¬ 
gests that a is now concentrating its ef¬ 
fects to end ha water dispute wife Tur- 
key. “Syria does not want to miss fee 
golden oppo rt uni ty of having Etbakah at 
die head of Turkey’s government,” he 
said. 

Iran, on .fee ofeer hand, sympathises 
wife Erbakan md su p ports his Re&h-led 
coalition govoamect andis'feoeforc un¬ 
likely to criticise fee agreemart.: 

Pthalnm delayed fee si gning of fee 
agreement until be comes hock from Ins 
tour of semal Triaaic countries, m- 
eftufing Iran. = 

The news of fee agreement coincided 
with reports fetf Erbakan will be visiting 
Syria atfalrao and Glkr wifi be heading 
to Attdra. Observers believe feat-Er¬ 
bakan -b moving to absotb Arab anger 
and balance news of fee agreement wife 
friendly overtures toward Arab nations. 

However, fakir believes feat fee waits 
have nothing to do wife fee military 
rarabotSc s ugge sts that Turkey ro- 
Ahsea fee Middle East is beadlog towards 
peace, and “Erbakan is now trymg Jo an¬ 
ticipate fee role Tmiasy can.iday in fee 
region after peace is settted-**- 

Zefaeddb said feat fee Turks are prag¬ 
matic m general. “Erbakan’s policy tar- 




Lrtuuese Prime Minister Ratik Hariri 
talks to reporters after Mx over- 
wbdbdng victory In Sunday's lcg- 
Utthe eketkns In Beirut which n- 
sottd Mm of the largest block in 
parflameiit. MeamvhBe, UsjsbBaat 
supporter* dance and celebrate in front 
of Ms vffla. Hariri’s victory, howe ve r, 
was marred by widespread accusations 
of voting Emgnlatftfes {phatoxAFPi 


As Turkey confinu^ to . 
befriend Israel through 4 
military agreements, . i 
Kasha Sud scans Arab 
reactions . . 

Turkey and Israel signed thrir second de¬ 
fense deal of fee year Jast wedc. Abr 
confing to Tcpods, the deal covers fee ex¬ 
change of technical know-how and wifi 
likely pave fee way far thelong-ddayed 
agreement, worth S^SOubIBod, inwtikh' 
Israel has pledged to overhaul 54 Turkish. 
F4 Phantom jets. 

An earfier military agree m ent, signed' 
in Fdbnxaiy, allows Israeli jets to train fa, 
Turkish airspace. Tins arrangement, 
brought about strong pretests from Arab ~ 

countries, accusing Turkey td t h r e aten fa g . 
their interests in favour of Israel's. 

Necmettin Erbakan, Turkey's prime" 
minister, strongly imposed the militsoy 
training accord ana adapted an anti- 
Isradi platform .during his campaign far 
election, but toned down Ins objection* 
after coming to power. 

It is believed he agreed to fee -latest 
deal as a result of fee pr e ssu re be facta 
from Turkish Foreign Minster, Tahcu 
Ciller, who strongly believes that Turkey 
will gain “economic and security ben¬ 
efits” from fee arrangement wife IsraeL 
Erbakan was- also required to take into 
consideration the. pro-Western sym- 
pathies of Turkey's powerful mflfany es¬ 
tablishment; 

According to reports, fee xmlitazy con- 
vfaced Efedcan fem k was m (fire need of 
Israeli technological know-how far ren¬ 
ovation of its e quipm e nt. Hie Foreign 
Ministry insisted feat a titnilar arrange- I 
mart vnth fee US was.impassibic doe to 
their ban on the transfer or technology. 

Though rauafly fee west 

agreement did not enly fee same ptfefcc- 
ityaslbefint one. Tmkiey cfid not release 
«™« of the « rnng«nw# J faffing jf | 
‘standard framework agreement’ smigar 
to one’s it has wife agproorimaiely 20 odn 
er countries, hxfadiw Egypt : i. .. ~ 

Acconfing lb Maj Gen (retired^ Ahmed 
Ftddv, an Egyptian eaqxit-offnrifitaiy' 
and stxatMic ■feats, bom ihififaiy 
meats wo land are aunrficaht: He sug¬ 
gested feat - theTinkim-IsradlL ntiMtety 
cooperation agr e ein e nts aqoire special 
inportapoe, (wane bofecrartdiieaare bl 
possession of Triativdy advaaced tedbr 
notogy. Hie beKeves, however feat fee 
fhst one was more dbaqterous and caused 
a more dkcct ftreatto Airibooiortnes.;; 

1 “Thf first agreement is a military cciop- 
eration beyond bordczx wln(£ allows fee 
Israeli or feme to mass in Twrkiih air 
bases and fly then aim uft s in Tatkxfe 
airspace. It is mspckxn because Toribey 
has (fixates vrife several iH^gUioariqg 
cquiHnies,iDcra nc 


Hariri sweeps Beirut Seats by democracy 


The -thfrd round of Lebanese electsons confirms the demise of any real opposition fa the 
now parfiarnent, am&3 accusations of irregularities, reports Zeiiui Kbodr from Beirut 


Moframed Ra’ad, a key Hi^xillah figure, talked to Graham Usher 
about his movement’s longer-term visions for Lebanon 


The battle far Bonn and its le adership has ended 
" wife Prime Minister and Beirut candidate Rafik Al- 
% Hariri gating what he wanted. He secured enough 
.seats in parliament to form a stnmg.aad solid bloc to 

- push bis recoostraction .projects through without fep- 
?ngoppositionL 

. ’ Hariri and his coalitioa partners won a landslide 
victory. Fourteen of (be 19 seats allocated to the 
' capital fa pafismeat -woe won by eawlirlBtes on his 
; ."Beirut Deasaon” ticket In fee tea two rounds of 
votfag, seven Hariri supporters secured seats in the 
National Assembly. Now, fee prime minister has by 
far fee largest bloc fa fee new porfiament 

Howeyei; die fend round of deetkfas last Sunday 
fa fee Beirut Govcmoratc was marred by electoral 
abuses and aliqgeti vixing irregularities: There were 
repots feat Harirfs election cam paign team was pay¬ 
ing voters 100,000 Lebanese pounds (US$64) far 
each vote. Hariri’s office denied the charges of brib- 
- ery. O^ositkm and independeirt observ¬ 

ers sud there were mistakes fa fee voters* lists and 
cheating fa ballot, counting, including fee preve nti on 
of repre se nt a tives of opposkion candidates from be¬ 
ing present during fee counffag procedure. Some vot¬ 
ers also found out, when they arrived at rtu-ar polling 
Stations, feat someone else bad already voted in their 

iwmf. . 

- Additionally, there were accusations feat the Inter- 
im Mimstiy partk^uted fa fee frand. A tfiri niflah 

. depaty, Mohaned Begawi, who lost his seat, showed 
: r epo rt ers dozens of voting envelopes bearing fee 
stamp of fee Interior Ministry. He said the envelopes 
were illegally given to Hariri’s team to be filed wife 
Hariri’s voti^; list and handed to voters. 

Hariri’s mam rival, Sami Moslem ex-premier Sc- 
fan Hoes, managed to win re-election but only aae 
' ofeer member of his 13-inember Salvation and 
Change election ticket, Mohamed Youssef Beydoun, 
won wife him - This weakens Boss’ position fa Par¬ 
liament but Beydoun said feat the fight will not aid. 

“Tins wifi'not deter us from continuing our con- 
stnurtrro oppositian fa Parirament,” Beydoun, who 
won one of fee two Shi'ite seats, said. “Until now, 
people fa power have been waging a war against die 
opposition and many of my friends fa fee opposition 
’ fed not . win: But ferae are still two more rounds of 
1 dtetions- In the South and fee Bekaa, HubuOah is 
strong and it will gain seats. We may be very differ¬ 
ent from Hizbullah fa onr_ opposition but our voice 
wfll be mated. Thc anfeorities are trying to weaken 
' fee opposition bat ofeer deputies will join us and I 
titink a constructive bloc^fcain be fanned” 

' • ' ; . Many of tihe' incumbent deputies naming for re- 
election were defeated. Nine of them, mehidm g can¬ 
didates' Teprereoting Hizbullah, the Islamic Group 
'/and die pm-Syam Sunni Al-Ahbash Organisation 
lost BSzbtiDah has so far. tost two of the eight seats 
it won fa the 1992 polls. Bin it is highly possible 
tint to candidates wfll win seals in the elections of 
fee gpveroarates of South: Lebanon and the Be kaa. 
The Islamic Group has only managed to keep (me of 
tire three seats it. currently holds and is unlikely to 
win more. Both Hizbullah and fee Islamic 
Group 'ted coop era ted in .tire outgoing legislature. 


- However, incumbent MP Najab Wakxm, who is a 
harsh critic of Hariri and his policies, m anage d to 
win a seat He vehemently denounced tire voting 
violations, saying that the elections were a major 
fraud. 

Walrim, along with ofeer opposition MPs, con¬ 
stantly criticises tire prime minister’s socio¬ 
economic pr o g ramm e, accusing Hariri of miring 
tiie stale treasury fa foreign debt. 

Neither Horn’s nor Hass’ victory came as a sur¬ 
prise because fee real battle was between their 
election lists. Hariri, wbo beaded the governmem 
for the last four years and launched a mtdti-biflka 
dollar reconstruction programme, had called on fee 
electorate to vote for bis whole list and not to re¬ 
sort to Crossing out names of gnnriirtw** But 
many voters were not satisfied wife Hariri's co¬ 
alition partners, most of whan were businessmen 
and new com er s on the political score. 

Hariri had said feat he decided to join the race 
because be felt that Beirut, despite being the cap¬ 
ital Bad the centre of power and fee economy, was 
not well repres ent ed in Parliament. His purpose 
was to create a stronger bloc to strengthen Beirut's 
position fa tiie deefaton-makfag process. As a re¬ 
sult, {faring the electoral campaign, Boss and Ha¬ 
riri locked boms fa a verbal war. Hoss accused 
the premier of using his money and influence to 
ensure his victory and of seeking to grab all the 
power in Beirut 

After tiie election, Hoss said tiie Beiruti voters 
had made their choices and explained that his elec¬ 
tion ticket did not fare well in the elections be¬ 
cause of the low voter turnout 

According to the Interim Ministry, some 30 per 
cent of tire 350,000 eligible voters fa the capital 
cast their ballots. The turnout was relatively low 
compared to the two rounds of voting in Moratt 
Lebanon and North Lebanon, where 45 and 40 per 
cent of tiie electorate voted, respectively. 

Beydoun attributed tins low turnout to the Bei¬ 
rutis' indifference and disillu&kmment, by 

tire alleged violations in die previous rounds erf 
voting. 

Greek Orthodox MP Bisbara Merfaej, wbo was 
an Hariri’s ejection ticket and won, said the results 
showed tire Beirutis’ wish for a ™itgrf voice to 
represent Beirut. 

The results of-the Beirut poll dearly show that 
the government’s aim of marginalising the opposi¬ 
tion has been achieved. Wife most erf the seats in 
the new legislature determined, it is clear tint the 
incoming pa rti ament is virtually free of any real 
opposition. And tiie concerted drive by authorities 
to contain tiie groups they dob as extre mi sts, such 
as Hizbullah and the Islamic Group, is bearing 
fink. Their representation in parliament has been 
trimmed. 

The path is now clear far Hariri to push ahead 
wife his reconstruction drive. His plan has been 
criticised for not taking into account the needs of 
the middle class and fee poor. It remains to be 
seen how many additional seats the opposition can 
win in fee remaining two rounds of elections. 


In recent weeks, there has been a steady escalation of 
vitriol by supporters of Lebanon's Prime Minister Ra¬ 
fik Hariri end the mainstream Shi ‘tie Antal Movement 
of Nabih Beni against the SJn'ite Islamic resistance 
mtsvemeta. Hiz b u l l a h. Such rhetoric has JueRed spec¬ 
ulation that there is a plan afoot to curb Hizbullah's 
repr e sen t ation in the next Lebanese parliament. 

One week before elections are held for Saab Leb¬ 
anon, Mohamed Ra \ad, head of Hizbullah s Political 
Council and candidate for South Lebanon, spoke 
about this attempted marginalisation and Hizbullah‘s 
electoral prospects 

HJzbnDab’s showing io far hi the Lebanese elec¬ 
tions has been poor, with candidates from your 
movement losing seats in Mount Lebanon and Bei¬ 
rut. Do yoa fad, pest-elections, that Hfabaflah wfll 
have to r eapprai se Its future political strategy? 

No. We will continue to contest these and future par¬ 
liamentary ejections. Hizbullah believes there are im¬ 
portant opportunities that can be exploited in parlia¬ 
ment, despite the government's attempts to 
marginalise us by electoral fraud and pressure exerted 
oc our allies 

Participation furthers our political aims fa Lebanon. 
It was due to our decision to run for the 1992 elections 
feat we achieved a strong presence fa fee govern¬ 
ment's political institutions. This strengthened our in¬ 
fluence among tiie people, which is why Hariri and his 
allies now wish to weaken us. So we understand the 
importance of being inside fee political institutions as 
well as outside than. 

If we lose some seats fa these elections, it won't af¬ 
fect much our political power. It certainly won’t affect 
our strategic decisions over continuing the resistance 
to Israel’s occupation in Sooth Lebanon or our opposi¬ 
tion to any peace treaty with IsraeL We will resist any 
attempt to impose conditions an us vis-A-vis the na¬ 
tional struggle against Israel 

But these elections are not jost a domestic Lebanese 
matter. Any loss of seats wiB be sees regionally as a 
weakening of Hizbullah’s political weight in Leb- 
JUMNU. 

Hris would be true If there were genome democracy in 
Lebanon. But there isn't 

Hizbullah’s political strength cannot be measured by 
fee number of members of partiament it las. Nor can 
any party's. The reason is obvious. In this period, Leb¬ 
anon has no political stance independent from Syria. 
If. for instance, Syria wants peace with Israel Lebanon 
wiB have peace wife Israel — even if every one of 
Lebanon’s 128 MPs voted against it The reverse is 
also true. 

Do yoa inspect Syria is behind the apparent at- 
traqits to margmaHse EQzbuIla)i in these elections? 
Syria is undoubtedly aware that the government and its 
supporters arc trying to marginalise us. It knows that in 
tiie so-called joint fist presented to us by Amal we 
were assigned five seats fa the Bekaa Valley [out of 
23] and three in South Lebanon [out of 23]. But Syria 
also knows we refused these fists. Nor has it exerted 
any pressure on us to accept them. 


We did not refuse these lists out of self-interest. 
Antal's fist g uarante ed MAillih eight parfiamentary 
seats — fee same numb e r of seats we had fa fee out¬ 
going parliament. We refused tiie Has because we re¬ 
ject fee whole concept of gawsrog positions fay assign¬ 
ment; we warn to win seats by democracy. 

Beyond the elections, it is fa Syria's interest to have 
a strong resistance fa South Lebanon. It therefor e also 
has an interest in granting the resistance a political le¬ 
gitimacy fa Lebanon, regardless of whether the re¬ 
sistance has represent at ives fa parliament. 

What Is Hhebaflah’s long-term political vision for 
Lebanon? _ 

Hizbullah's fundamental aim is to establish a balanced 
political system fa Lebanon, one which ensures fair 
and just representation for every section of our society. 
We understand that our Islamist ideology cannot be 
imposed fa Lebanon, that our beliefs will only be ac¬ 
cepted if advocated fa a democratic way. This is why, 
strategically, we want chnl peace between all groups 
in Lebanon, and seek dialogue and non-violence as fee 
means to resolve any differences between us. 

So Hfzboflah does not seek an Mamie republic for 
Lebanon? 

From tiie moment the Islamic resistance was born fa 
1982, Hizbullah has never advocated an Islamic re¬ 
public for Lebanon — it is Weston propaganda. Nor is 
it just Western propaganda; it is also a lie promulgated 
by certain sectarian figures in Lebanon wbo are afraid 
of our growing political mflnengfj and wish to pitch 
Lebanon's other confessional groups against us. 

Our basic position is clear: we are against and seek 
to abolish all forms of political sectarianism fa Leb¬ 
anon— wJtotherftisMflronite, Sunni, Druzeor Shi’ire 
sectarianism. 

In the past, Hizbullah has said that its straggle to 
liberate South Lebanon from Israeli occupation k 
part and parcel of fee struggle to Iterate Palestra? 
from Zionism. Is this stffi yoor position? 

We do not believe freedom can be partitioned If v?= 
have tiie right to liberate Lebanon from occupation, 
then ofeer peoples must have fee same right to liberate 
themselves from occupation. So it is a matter for tfc- 
Palestinian people, fa ofeer words, tiie current de facto 
situation does not alter the right fa South Lebanon or 
our opposition to any peace treaty wife IsraeL We will 
resist any attempt to impose conditions ,yc us '-••s-E-vis 
the national struggle against IsraeL 

Our view is that Israel's presence fa Palestine is il¬ 
legitimate. But we are Lebanese. It is for the Pal¬ 
estinians to decide how they will exercise their right tc 
resist occupation. Should they decide to continue fee 
struggle against Israel, we wfll support them, fa weys 
appropriate to their situation and appropriate to oms. 

In other worthy liberating Palestine is fee business 
of fee Palestinians, Iterating Lebanon fee business 
of the Lebanese— 

You may interpret my answer any way you wish. Once 
Israel has withdrawn from Lebanon, let is discuss the 
Palestine question again. 


Khartoum’s answer to Beijing 

Maigot Bad ran attended a women’s conference in Khartoum and came away in support of the women and against the organisers 


he explained. 

He added that Turkey fa a fiounny sur¬ 
rounded by enemies, and “if Erbakan is 
^tetoreoflve'faipRfelenBWifeldasuc- 
couiitries, than tins w3I reduce the turn-. 
bar-of menses-and act. as i'gopMwD 
gesture to improve relations with tiie 
tea.”.- ■- •■:■■■ 


“To address men scad women separately 
.‘fanot Islamic,:! speak as a Musfim hu- 
man being.” . Egyptian writer JSafinaz K*~ 

- am terfd the opening plenary of the In¬ 

ternational Women Forum in Khartoum. 
Una sentiment-marks off from 

secular Muslims. Yet, Muslims are gen¬ 
dered as the composition of the f or u m 
itself mdicatad lndeed, women were re- 
ntinded- of ^ foeir specificity in the re¬ 
ported accolades to the exalted nature of 
thefr maternal Toles. 

Some 150 women from more than 40 
countries, and a handful of men, as¬ 
sembled in Friendship Hall:fa the Su¬ 
danese capital from 31 July through 3 
August in response to! a caff from Khar¬ 
toum: That the : Intematiwul Women 
Forum received tiie highest state backing 
was in no doubt National Islamic Front 
{NEF) leader Hassan ALTurabi gave a 
rousing, welcoming address to fee wom¬ 
en, exhorting them to play their multiple 
roles. His wife, wfaal Al-Mahdi, 
through the I n te rna tional Organisation 
-for Muslim Women (IOMW) fee found¬ 
ed. in 1989 (the year the p res e nt govern¬ 
ment took ova) spearheaded tiie plan- 

- nmg of the conference. The organisation 
collected 360 million Sudanese pounds 
(abbot .a quarter of a million dollars). 
The poly other Sudanese women’s or¬ 
ganisation represented fit the conference 
was the- government-affiliated Sudan 
Women’s Union- The participants came 
mainly from Muslim nongovernmental 
organisations (NGO), some from na¬ 
tionally affiliated women's unions, and 
others attended as rodividuals. 

At fee top of fete agenda was fee crea¬ 
tion of an .intesoatioflal Islamic associa¬ 
tion for women. The meeting occurred 
one year after the United Nations Con- - 
ference and, NGO Forum m Beijing. It 
coincided with.host country's acceler¬ 
ated hid for international Islamic con- 
sotidation. 

•_ Hie Khartoum gathering was unique fa 
fee- history of political Islam. Mobil¬ 
isation and political participation of 
women were central tenets at tins inter¬ 
national- Musfim jneeting. A conference 
trope was tiie seamless circle of tiie po¬ 
litical, economic, social, and cultural 
’ within Islam: As Muslims, women’s po¬ 
sitioning must be firmly within this Is- 
tamir. encnmforeDce. 

In -tiie highly structured programme, 
addresses' from tiie poditon to plenary 
sessions .were the domfasat mode. A 
women's rights rhetoric was confined to 


extolling the rights women are granted 
in Islam, and are presumed to enjoy in 
practice.. The Forum was not the site for 
discussing rights violated or withheld 
from Muslim women within the contexts 
of their families, societies or states. 
What was discussed was how the ex¬ 
ternal — non-Islamic — world t hr e a te ns 
Muslim women —.indeed all Muslims 
— in the practice of their rights and 
foists the alien, unlawful, and immoral 
upon both Muslim women and men. La 
snort, tiie K har to um forum was a site 
for examining'gn alien invasion spear¬ 
headed by the United Nations and the 
United States, around issues of women 
and gender. The UN, m organising the 
women’s me etings in Beijing, and 
through CEDAW (Convention for the 
Efimmation of Discrimination against 
Women) and other conventions, con¬ 
stitutes a cultural enemy out to under¬ 
mine Islamic values aid, indeed, re¬ 
ligion itself 

Moreover, secular Muslims constitute 
an “invasion from within.** The Forum 
constituted a strategy for fighting back. 
Mobilise and politicise Muslim women 
by arousing and directing a sahwa is- 
lamiya — Islamic awakening. This Is¬ 
lamist awakening calls for the spread of 
Islam (women’s rights wifi follow fa the 
wake) and the implanting of an Islamic 
state. The international and national 
strategy calls for da'awa or pro- 
selytisation. Tactics are Islamist global 
grader networking and institution build- 


lf the Sudanese organisers and confer¬ 
ence participants had in common their 
NIF allegiance, the international guests 
were a more heterogeneous let At first 
this might appear otherwise. The pre¬ 
dominant dress was the hijab, or in a 
few cases tiie mqab, markets signaling 
an Islamist identity of “practising Mus- 
thns" or “co mmi tted Muslims," terms 
covered women commonly use to de¬ 
scribe their way of being Muslim. If the 
unveiled woman signals the “secular* 
Muslim or “the other within," the garb 
of several women attending tiie Forum 
would indicate a more complicated re¬ 
ality. Women from parts of fee framer 
Soviet Union or some of the ex- 
communist countries of the old East 
Bloc admitted that although they cov¬ 
ered at the conference they did not wear 
fee veil at home.. 

Not only-was adherence to a common 
dress code no sure litmus test of identity 


but there was no consensus among the 
women on fee nature of the state and so¬ 
ciety. If “committed” Muslim women 
from countries where Islam is the pre¬ 
dominant or only religion, advocate an 
Islamic state, those from countries where 
Islam is a minority religion favour a sec¬ 
ular state. Nermin Yasharavitch, general- 
secretary of the Union of Women’s As¬ 
sociations of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
who describes her country as a “tiger 
■drill " wife Muslim, Roman Catholic, rad 
Eastern Orthodox “stripes,” supports a 
secular state. Women from South Africa, 
India, Azerbaijan, Romania, Bulgaria, 
and from Weston countries also ad¬ 
vocate a secular state rad society. 

Moreover, there was no consensus as 
to whether Muslim minorities should be 
governed by separate Islamic personal 
status codes or by a single national law. 
Fatima Noonfien, an activist fa fee Mus¬ 
lim Youth Movement in South Africa 
and on the Gender Desk of fee Clement 
Main Road Masjid in Capetown, said 
that she ami the majority of the Muslim 
community — wbo were carefully can¬ 
vassed — do no! favour instituting a 
Muslim peraonal status code in their 
new country. Indian delegate and educa¬ 
tionist Nafeesa Kaleem, on the ofeer 
hand, s up port s the continued existence 
of a separate Muslim Personal Status 
Code in her county. 

Islamic culture, it also became ciccr, 
was not uniform. There was no getting 
away from the fact that African Islam is 
a vibrant and colourful religious culture 
with space for song and dance. This was 
evident alone in the sundry entertain¬ 
ments laid on for the delegates. An ail- 
woman band sporting red jackets rad 
trousers and red visor caps over yellow 
veils played rousing tunes. A more tradi¬ 
tional group of dancers from fee Red 
Sea hms wearing headdresses spangled 
with gold coins also performed. During 
one of fee many bus rides to sessions 
and special events, when a group of 
women started to sing, a black-gloved 
delegate from America objected, saying 
fee male bus driver would hear their 
voices. Shocked by fee “immoral” sing¬ 
ing in her ancestral continent, her zeal 
was squelched by a Muslim from fee 
Nile Valley. 

It was evident at Khartoum that fee as¬ 
sembled women, heirs to disparate his¬ 
tories and cultures, were living examples 
of the diversity of Musfim experience 
and ideological variations among women 


for whom ra Islamic identity is salient 
Many held advanced degrees fa the arts, 
social sciences, engineering, medicine, 
communicatioos and computer science. 
They were intellectuals, writers, journal¬ 
ists, members of parliament and govern¬ 
ment officials. They were women polit¬ 
ical activists, some of whom had been 
jailed including one delegate in¬ 
carcerated by fee Israelis following their 
invasion of southern Lebanon fa 1982. 

The women fell into three main cat¬ 
egories. Firstly, women from pre¬ 
dominantly or exclusively Musfim coun¬ 
tries. These included a sizeable 
delegation from Iran, women from Tur¬ 
key, Malaysia, Nigeria and from several 
Arab countries. Noticeably absent were 
women from Algeria, Saudi Arabia and 
all but one of the Gulf states. Secondly, 
Muslims from minority communities, 
such as those from fee former Soviet 
Union and East bloc countries who only 
recently have been allowed to surface as 
a religious group. Thirdly, Muslims 
from the West. These included mainly 
“new Muslims’ 1 as well as a few di¬ 
aspora Arab Muslims all of whom have 
minority status. P ar ticipants were united 
in support of their co-religionists in Pal¬ 
estine, Bosnia, Chechnya ami Kashmir. 

The Forum voted to establish fee Inter¬ 
national Islamic Union of Womai with 
headquarters in Khartoum. An Iranian 
suggestion to create a women’s branch 
of fee Organisation of fee Islamic Con¬ 
ference comprising some fifty-two states 
came to naught. Souad Al-Fatih, former 
dean and professor of Arabic and Islam¬ 
ic Studies at fee Islamic University in 
Omdurman, was acclaimed president of 
the new Union. Sherifh Al-Khared from 
Malaysia was elected bead of the ex¬ 
ecutive board and Anasofia Roald, pro¬ 
fessor of Islamic Studies at Lund Uni¬ 
versity fa Sweden, was named deputy 
head. The International Islamic Union of 
Women installed itself in the offices of 
Wisal Al-Mahdi’s IOMW, which dis¬ 
solved itself immediately following fee 
co nf erence, signalling fee transition to a 
more global arena of activism. 

The new president of the International 
Islamic Union for Women Souad al- 
Fatih declared in her acceptance speech 
that terrorism and violations of human 
rights were used to isolate certain na¬ 
tions. “Islam has been used to put an 
end to. Arabs rad Islam. Our religion is 
a religion of strength. We need to defeat 
the cultural invasion. Let's give the 


world a new model. Politics is sot a dir¬ 
ty job. It is moral, dem work." She 
ended wife the rallying call: “Sisters, be 
organised. Be strong. You will lead 
yourselves and the universe.” 

At a press conference, Souad AI-Fatff 
spoke of women’s need to communicate 
wife fee wider world. When asked if 
femin ism might function as a common 
language, she gave a firm no. When 
asked u what bad been going on at the 
Khartoum Forum could be called a kind 
of Islamic feminism, she gave another 
no, and added that, “Islam would push 
feminism into a comer.” She added, 
“There has been a bridge between wom¬ 
en and men historically. But men his¬ 
torically have been more advanced. 
Women must be brought to the same 
level.” If her words started to have a 
feminist sound, she abnqitly shifted 
gears: "'We bava iaqwc — piety. If we 
understand taqwa we will never have 
feminism in Islam.” 

The Infcraatione! Womens Forum in 
Khartoum came to an end as fee threat 
of sanctions hung in the air. Foreign Af¬ 
fairs spokesman Mustafa Osman Ismai. 
urged women to speak out in fee realm 
of foreign affaire. “Sudan wants to be 
an integral part of the international com¬ 
munity.” He insisted, “We need di¬ 
alogue with the West — wife fee pap¬ 
ular institutions — to be wife fee people 
who want to understand Islam. Our con¬ 
flict is one of two civilisations.” In a 
rare reference to the war inside Sudan, 
he said, “Wc need dialogue wife Chris¬ 
tianity. We don't want a feud with fee 
people of the Sooth.” He said “Please 
convey what you have witnessed to oth¬ 
ers. Tell about your experience and fee 
model bmlt on Islam. Relate this to oth¬ 
ers who distort this, to those who attack 
Islem.” 

As 1 left Khartoum fa fee dark of ear¬ 
ly morning, passing through several se¬ 
curity checks inside die airport, and at 
fee foot and head of the stairs to die air¬ 
craft itself, I pondered the complexities, 
contradictions, and “certainties” I had 
lived, seen, and beard at the Women’s 
Forum fa Sudan. Two rad a half hours 
later as 1 stepped out into fee sharp fight 
of a new (by fa Cairo, I asked myself; 
"How can there be space for us all in 
the global villager 

The writer has authored several books 
and articles on gender. ~ 
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Clinton poised for victory 

Iraq has become the hottest issue in the race to the White House, writes Hoda Tawfik from Washington 


Tbe dramatic speeches are over. What follows 
now i s the serious talk to convince the American 
voter who the best choice will be on 5 No¬ 
vember — election day. 

Meanwhile, President Bill Clinton has re¬ 
loaded with missile strikes to Iraq's military 
-jssiult on Arbil in northern Iraq. It remains to 
be seen how the decision to intervene in Iraq 
will affect the way American voters judge his 
bid for re-election. Republican presidential can¬ 
didate Bob Dole initially criticised what be de¬ 
scribed as Clinton's “weak strategy vis-ft-vis Ira¬ 
qi President Saddam Hussein", but expressed Ms 
support after Clinton ordered missle strikes, on 
Iraq The attacks, involving the firing ofinore 
than 40 cruise missiles at Iraqi targets, occurred 
(ess than 24 hours apart during the last two days. 

Dole criticised United Nations Security Coun¬ 
cil Resolution 986, which allows Iraq to sell a 
limited quantity of oil — S2 billion worth — 
over the next six months to buy food and med¬ 
icine for its population. “The move was pre- 
-naturc and ill-advised and should not be imple¬ 
mented,” Dole said. 

United Nations Secretary-General Boutros 
Ghaii suspended the oil-for-food agreement with 
iraq after its attack on Arbil 

Issues of foreign policy have been lacking in 
the presidential campaign as well as in the parly 
conventions of the Republicans and the Demo¬ 
crats. But Iraq's action intruded on Clinton’s bus 
Lour and dominated discussions at die Democrat¬ 


ic Party convention in Chicago. Clinton, having 
an indeterminate foreign policy to deal with, is 
keen to show his clout in foreign affairs — and 
what better way to capture the headlines than to 
bully Baghdad After a harmonious convention 
and train and bus trip — previews to die au tumn 
campaign demonstrating Clinton’s prowess — 
Democrats are looking forward to election day. 
Convention shows have come to their balloon- 
drop endings. 

To the American people as well as to tbe 
world, Clinton was re-nominated as the Taidge 
to foe future”. While both Clinton and Dole are 
on foe road, billionaire Ross Perot, running for 
behind his rivals in all presidential polls, is urg¬ 
ing voters to abandon the two main parties 
which he claims have bankrupted the country. 
The American voter is asked to choose between 
Dole, as bridge to the past, and Clinton, who 
made an eloquent case in his acceptance speech 
“dial he is prepared to be die first president of 
the 21st century and to lead at home and 
abroad”. 

But Clinton's triumphant moment at the cli¬ 
max of foe Democratic convention and a four- 
day train trip through the critical region of the 
Midwest was overshadowed by a sex scandal. It 
was foe last thing Clinton needed and it could 
not possibly have come at a worse tune. Just a 
few hours before .Clinton appealed for the sup¬ 
port of foe convention, Dick Moms, President 
Clinton's chief campaign adviser and the central 


force behind foe convention’s em phasis on fami¬ 
ly values, announced his resignation, after a tab¬ 
loid exposed his lurid affair with a S200-an-bour 
prostitute. Clinton was devastated The bomb¬ 
shell disrupted foe convention, while Clinton 
aides scurried to distance foe- president from 
Morris’s reported 10-mcnxfo affair with foe 
woman. 

Nevertheless, Clinton accepted die re- 
nomination and promised to bring hope back to 
America. His speech followed a strange video 
dip. portraying Clinton presiding over foe sig¬ 
nature ceremony of foe Oslo Agreement at the 
White House and the famous handshake be¬ 
tween Yasser Arafat and Yitzhak Rabin. It sig¬ 
nalled a refocus an the bright spot of Clinton’s 
role in bringing peace to foe Middle East. 

In his acceptance speech, he defended his first 
term and listed plans for the second His pledges 
reflected a moderate agenda. He commanded 
centre stage as no Democrat has done in more 
than a generation. But the convention revealed 
deep divisions on issues like welfare, and the 
president was widely criticised for signing, a re¬ 
cent jvelfore reform bQL There are some who 
hope for. an A1 Gore succession by the year 
2000; they saw Gore as foe real star of foe Chi¬ 
cago convention. 

Tbe most eloquent speaker, and the most im¬ 
pressive, was Jesse Jackson. “We must seek a 
new moral centre," he said “As we gather here, 
one-fifth of all American children wtU go to bed 


in poverty.” Poverty was high on foe Democrat¬ 
ic Party agenda. “One half of all African- 
American children grow up amidst broken side¬ 
walks, broken famili es, broken cities, broken 
dreams,” Jackson said “The top one per cent of 
the wealthiest A m e ri cans own as much as foe 
bottom 95 per cent, foe greatest inequality since 
foe 1920s.” 

Two of foe big issues being debated during foe 
presidential campaign are crime and terrorism. 
Republicans claim they would be more forceful 
than Clinton in nflw-fcng terrorist cells in foe 
Middle East While Democrats debate foe direc¬ 
tion of the party, foe celebration in Chicago can 
only mask, not erase, the challenges Clinton and 
his fellow Democrats face in trying to shape 
their own future as a party. 

It is obvious that foe president’s strong show¬ 
ing in tbe polls stands in contrast to foe much 
weaker support his party enjoys among the elec¬ 
torate at large. Tbe president has personally 
prospered in polls but foe public is antagonistic 
toward the kmd of liberalism Hm hM animated 
foe Democratic Party and its activist core fin- foe 
past half-century. 

Commentators who followed foe Democratic 
convention in Chicago say that die delegates 
were more liberal than America at large, more 
liberal than the party’s platform and more liberal 
than President Clinton. The Democrats* liberal 
wing, however, is exerting very little influence 
on the direction of the party. 


Unnatural born killers 

Why do serial killers, rapists, and other monsters such as Belgium’s Dutroux hold such a strange 
fascination for the Western media? Faiza Rady explores some hidden messages 


r -ast week millions of people across 
v*? world were appalled to read die 
null; j" story of Julie Lejeune and 
Russo, two Belgian eigbt- 
.^ar-ufds, whose emaciated, starved 
bodies were dug up near Charleroi in 
the backyard of one Marc Dutroux, a 
“^O-year-old unemployed electrician 
.aid a convicted child rapist “Re¬ 
vulsion” read foe banner headline on 
a Belgian tabloid expressing the peo- 
j.'ie'r. collective outrage. Since 24 
une of last year, Julie and Mdlissa 
-iad btu*n reported missing from their 
ins;r.e town of Grace-Hollogne, a 
iubirrb of Liege in southeastern BeJ- 
Si-jurn.. Described as exuberant and 
r.layful children, the two girls were 
:ast seen playing in the fields near 
heir homes, where they stopped on a 
flyover to watch and wave at foe 
7-jssing cars. Then they mysteriously 
■disappeared — leaving no trace. 

As the girls were buried last week, 
•housunds of mourners joined the fu- 
-icral procession, paying homage to 
victims and their grieving fam¬ 
ilies. Joined m life and death, Julie 
and Melissa were laid to rest in 
neighheuriag tombs in Li&ge. Blast¬ 
ing the police's incompetence, M£- 
irssa's father, Gino Russo, told 
Time: “They had nine months to find 
diem alive, and they are handing 
them back to us dead from starva¬ 
tion." “Is foe good Lord deaf?” 
asked the town priest in his eulogy. 
“Where did all our prayers go?” 
Newrweek reported: “Workers lining 
foe streets wept as they watched tbe 
hearses go by, c ra m m ed with teddy 
bears and covered with flowers. A 
Conner hung in town urged: Death to 
..h:M Rapists." 

»'■_"? fateful day in June 19951 
our. abducted the two little girls 
■?*4 imprisoned them in a custom- 
made secret dungeon, the entrance to 
•.vhicb *us hidden behind a metal 
cabin-: Dotrotn raped and abused 
them for more than eight months be¬ 
fore be was arrested on an unrelated 
.or theft charge. Prior to his arrest, 
Dutroux allegedly paid an ac¬ 


complice, Michel Lelievre, SI,600 to 
feed the captive girls during his four- 
month prison term. But Leli&vre soon 
decided to keep the money for him¬ 
self and let foe children eventually 
starve to death. 

Besides kidnapping, raping and be¬ 
ing ultimately responsible for Julie’s 
and Mdlissa's deaths, Dutroux has a 
long criminal record. After serving 
three years out of a 13-year sentence 
for abduction, unlawful confinement 
and tbe rape of five under-age girls, 
be was paroled in 1992. Moreover, 
during his recent interrogation, he 
also confessed to having abducted An 
Marchal, 17. and Ecfjc Lambrecks, 
19, who both vanished so m e ti me last 
August during a vacation trip to foe 
Belgian coast Tbe two young women 
are still missing and believed to be 
still alive somewhere in Europe, “per¬ 
haps swept up by an international 
ring of paedophiles and sex slavers,” 
hypothesised Time. 

According to the evidence that sur¬ 
faced in the case, it is highly plau¬ 
sible that Dutroux was involved in 
foe sex slave trade. Besides owning 
foe bouse in Charleroi where he held 
M6lissa and Julie captive, Dutroux 
owned six other bouses that may 
have served as jails for potential 
young sex slaves. One of his neigh¬ 
bours overheard him quoting the lat¬ 
est maiicet rate for foe sale of young 


girls, ha addition, the' polioe dis¬ 
covered in one of Dutroux’s bouses 
between 300 and 400 pornographic 
video tapes prepared for wide-scale 
distribution. “That indicates this was 
not a family enterprise,” commented 
Marie-France Botte, a prominent ac¬ 
tivist in the Belgian campaign 
against child prostitution. Moreover, 
Melissa’s and Julie’s parents and 
their supporters believe that the po¬ 
lice’s foot-dragging and inefficiency 
in foe case were not haphazard. “As 
tbe dismaying disclosures piled up, 
suspicion grew that something more 
sinister than bureaucratic bungling 
was to blame,** wrote Newsweek. 

Bone explained: “It's clear that in¬ 
ternationally... for sex trafficking in 
children to work, offenders have to 
have protection. There must be polit¬ 
ical and financial support.” Ac¬ 
cording to the evidence, Dutroux’s 
sordid but highly profitable trade 
may well have benefited from the 
right kind of political connections. 
The Guardian Weekly reported that 
Georges Zicot, a police officer based 
in Charleroi, was suspected of in¬ 
volvement m protection rackets and 
allegedly turned a blind eye to in¬ 
telligence reports that Dutroux might 
be involved in foe disappearance of 
children. “The Belgian media spec¬ 
ulated that senior officers must have 
known of foe paedophile activities.” 


said the paper. 

Beyond the horror of this particular 
case involving a convicted pae¬ 
dophile serial rapist, let loose to go 
on a renewed rampage after serving 
only three years. Western media cov¬ 
erage of such criminals is noteworthy 
— to say foe least. Particularly in the 
United States, brutal serial killers, 
rapists, sexual offenders and deviant 
criminals of all kinds are constantly 
pushed to the forefront of tbe local 
and national news. “Tbe American 
tendency is to serialise, to man¬ 
ufacture excess, to construct a social 
productivity of the criminal parallel 
to tbe country’s economic pro¬ 
ductivity,” wrote sociologist Elliot 
Leyton. A typical example: Ottis 
Toole, the suspected serial killer of 
more than 100 victims and an alleged 
cannibal, was transformed into a 
drilling cult media personality. Tbe 
productivity of his crimes was meas-. 
ured in sheer numbers and serialised 
in a barrage of biographies, news¬ 
paper stories and TV movies, endow¬ 
ing him with superhuman evil pow¬ 
ers. The crime culture market hence 
propagates a patent message of fear 
and social alienation. Mass-produced 
and manipulated narration of crim¬ 
inality then becomes a focal point of 
collective indoctrination, delineating 
people’s fears and determining their 
perception of foe “other”. 


Saving the children 


“SEXUALLY exploited children are tragically invisible 
to the rest of the world, but we are here to make them 
visible,” said Carol Bellamy, executive director of the 
UN International Children’s Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF), in her keynote address to the first World 
Congress Against Commercial Exploitation of Children, 
which opened on 27 August in Stockholm, Sweden. Bel¬ 
lamy called tbe industry “a big business... destroying foe 
lives of millions of children worldwide each year”. The 
industry in fact generates billions of dollars in profits for 
enterprises ranging from pimps and massage parlours to 
tour operators, magazine and video producers, taxi driv¬ 
ers and middlemen selling children. 


Some 1.200 delegates from 126 countries and 50 non¬ 
governmental organisations attended foe congress lo “de¬ 
fend the rights of the weakest members of society”, in 
the words of German Foreign Minister Klaus JunkeL 
Ron O'Grady, international coordinator for End Child 
Prostitution in Asian Tourism, told foe conferenc e that 
“up to one million children in Asia will receive 10-12 
million adult male customers during foe week we are in 
Stockholm” 

Delegates agreed foot the child sex trade had become a 
worldwide problem in recent years — particularly in the 
South where poverty has made children especially vul¬ 
nerable. 


In the US, says sociologist Denis 
Duclos, there is no real public analyt¬ 
ical debate about motivation. “Mass 
media commentaries very rarely go 
beyond demonising foe criminal and 
questioning whether foe political and 
social system that produces her or 
him isn’t itself structurally flawed,” 
he wrote. In this de-politicised and 
individualised context, the criminal is 
never affiliated to society; he is a to¬ 
tal pariah, placed in a vacuum — be¬ 
low and beyond aJJ human norms. Di¬ 
vorced from foeir social base, deviant 
criminals are thus perceived as “nat¬ 
ural” evildoers — not to be re¬ 
habilitated, but destroyed. 

Yet tbe monster is rarely destroyed. 
Instead, be remains cm foe mass me¬ 
dia circuit and serves foe function of 
mobilising both class solidarity and 
antagonism. Essentially consolidating 
social cohesiveness between foe 
upper and middle classes, foe stereo¬ 
type of foe marginal criminal de¬ 
monises by association foe socially 
marginalised and the underclass. Ac¬ 
cording to tbe tenets of this simplistic 
ideology, like in the former caphatist- 
communist divide, foe world is neatly 
divided into two camps. Chi one side, 
foe socialised universe of a sugar- 
coated and mostly affluent white sub¬ 
urbia; on foe other, the pariah under¬ 
class of wild and savage unbridled 
passions, which subtiminally comes 
to include all “others”: women, mi¬ 
norities and tbe poor. Manufacturing 
such an ideology has profound polit¬ 
ical implications, believes Duclos. “It 
creates and sustains internalised fears 
and maintains the status quo by ad¬ 
mitting among us the presence of a 
vast population of die ’damned’, the 
other and tbe poor... undeserving of 
social solidarity or obligation.” Ac¬ 
cordingly, people accept an unequal 
class society as a given part of a con¬ 
flicting social order which inevitably 
pits good against evil, white against 
black, tbe ridi against foe poor. 


Ecfrted by Gamal ramimah 


and protections found in Western economies for investora,de- - 
positors and pensioners are weak or non-existent. Govenuneot T ~ 
corruption, scandals have plagued the privatisation process oyer >•- 
tiie past year and investigations have been launched intopolii- : / 
ical party donations. . r 

The very attractiveness of foe Czech economy has also cnrat-~H- r - - 
ed a situation where foe huge influx of foreign currency over r ‘ - 
foc past couple of years has put severe Inflationary pressure on-. 7 r - 
foe Czech currency, the koruna. The Central Bank, which pegs- 
tbe koruna to tbe US dollar and the German marie within amr-.. 
row trading band of 0.5 percent, would like, however, to keep / 
foe koruna at today's exchange rate of approximately 27 to foe 
dollar. The Central Bank cunrentty has hod currency reserves Of 
$9.1 billion, the largest in the region. With 10-5 znUHcxai in- '•* ■ > 
habitants, the reserves per capita amount to $87225. ; , 

Western analysts attribute modi of the Czechs’ success to a. \-}- 
fast and effective privatisation prog ra mme, which Ins included 
three waves of public offerings. Gov ernment statistics show, • 

roughly 80 per cent of the economy is in private hands now that . 
tiie assets of 1 ,500 state-run companies have been sold off . . 

The general public were given a role in privatisation tiaougi a 
system of vouchers, which were sold tciGzech citizens for a . 
n ominal price. More than two-thirds of the Czechs who bought. • 
vouchers, b eing unfamiliar with private investment, entrusted 
their vouebera to newty created investmem fond^, whose num¬ 
ber grew to iwer 700 during tbe process. Each investment fund:, . 
is allowed to own up to 20 per cent of a company. With&W 
date” acqnired through people's investment in than, these funds 
have taken the key decisions on what and how mnch company . 

stock to buy. 

To get a clear and complete picture of tiie privatisation pro- 
cess itfaimpottem to understand the definition of a privatised.', 
company. A^irivatised company in the Czedi Republic only re¬ 
quires limi ted private participation. In feet, cases where the con¬ 
trolling interest is held by private concerns are relatively rare. 

The government’s Na tional Property Fond, created to assist m 
the disposal of state assets, continues to control on averse 40~ 
per cent of privatised companies’ stock—meaning tiie state fa 
still the primary stockholder. 

Tbe most powerful of the 700 Czech i n v estment funds are / 
subsidiaries of state-inffumced banks. It is estimated that Czech 
investment funds hold upwards of 70 per cent of oil shares is¬ 
sued in tiie first two waves of privatisation, with 80 per centOf 
those shares owned by only four firms. Three of these four in¬ 
vestment funds arc owned by fortner state banks that remain • 
heavily influenced by the govmxnenL Among countries with 
market economies, the Czech Republic has (me of tiie hi ghest 
concentrations of ownership. 

While investors are restricted to 20 per cent ownership per 
company, there are no laws restricting collaboration between in¬ 
vestment firms in acquiring controlling stock positions. There :. ■ 
have already been several cases where investment foods have • 
pooled their stocks in an effotjto riflmr change corporate strat¬ 
egy or dictate personnel decisions. Unlike investment ferns in 
Western Europe and NorthAmerica, these investment.funds - - 
have immense authority within the individual companies in . ' .-Ja.' •. 
which they invest They frequently have representatives on the ' 
board of directors as in foe West, but they go a step further by 
making more day-to-day decisions. 

Since the government has effective control over tiie largest in- v 
vestment funds, tiie Czech state can prevent massive lay-offs . ‘ 
and thereby keep the country’s unemployment level at 28 pier !’“ - 
cent, which is far below any of the former socialist states and, '■-V -"■ 
indeed, below foe European Union average. On 12 July 1995. ^ - 
the Czech government removed all wage caps in tbe private sepr 
tor, a move that could lead to a rise in inflation and higher un- 
employment However, indirect government control through V r•- 
government-influenced investment funds is likely to ". 

tbe effect of this action and keep foe average Czech wage low. : f 
hi fact, it is the low wages, effectively controlled by foe *• . . 

Czech government, that make the country so attractive to for- , ;- - ' 
eign investors. The average Czech worker earns about the same 
net wage as his colleagues' in the economically much less ad¬ 
vanced Poland, Slovakia or Hungary, and only about one half of : 
foe average in Slovenia, a country comparable to the Czech Re¬ 
public in terms of both GDP per capita and growth rale. It is un- 
derstaraiable that investors from Germany, Austria, Britain and 
other EU n a tion s flock to this country of cheap labour. *•" 

Investors frtnn the EU also display rraich interest in the par- - 
chase of Czech enterprises, particularly large infrastructure sro-'' 
terns. The Czech investment funds are regularly trying to pie- 
vent the sale of Czech companies to foreign investors, but they • - 
rarely succeed. Tbe most pu blici sed example was the state- 
owned telephone company, SPT, which was eventually sold to a 
Swiss-Dutch consortium. Naturally, foreign companies which - 

take advantage of cheap Czech labour rarely make foeir real 

pr ofits i n foe Czech Republic. Finished goods an? exported at ... 
min i m a l prices to distribution tompanies in the West, which 
pocket the profit made out of tbe final retail prices. 

The consequences of this magnanimous attitude towards 
Weston (primarily EU) investors are already in evidence. Ro- V 
cMtCzedi trade results show an expansion in the current ao- : .’- 
count deficit For foe first seven months of 1995 foe trade def- 
icrt reached 53 35 billion koruna ($1.97 bffljon). Czech exports 
for tins penod were up 8.5 per cert on the first seven months of- :• 
1994, fan imports increased by 32 per cent Western analysts 1 : 

blame foe growmg trade deficit on foe slow progress of m- . 
dusttial1 restructuring, fo e strength of the konmaland high do- 
mesne demand for goods earmarked for expat y r" - 

Tiie Czech Republic still faces significant obstacles to trade - 
writi mdustnalised countries in irs fcyexports, which include - 
texfoes, agricultural mid metallurgical products. Therefore, it is 
I ^ Dg to re-establish trading ties witiin^SurSoSSa 
andrn particular boert expats to Slovakia vlith vS itnmT 
experiences a trade deficit Slovakia was mu ch less bosnitaUe " ■ 
90 is , much ha® popular anxmg Western 

, ^ p i* bUc 1,83 chosen a mefoSS>f transition - 
t omark et economy which attracts foreign investors with low —- - 
effectively government-controlled — waee* 

praise from foe West Countries of comparable economic 

growfo and wages which have remataedsomewfuit mm> h**. 

item in opening foeir economy to foreien - - 

^be Czech way” has p roduced a reasonably stable political— 


The writer is head of the stati 
Institute. Ljubljana. Slovenia. 
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ero peace pact 

THE PHILIPPINE government aid • 
the rebel Muslim More National Liberation 
Front (MNLF) signed , a historic peace pact 
this week to end & war which lasted 24 
years and claimed ;120,Q0G lives. But the. 

- Christian majority sod; Islamic extremists 
in the sooth; of the 1 country have pledged 
to oppose the accord. 

Nur Misuari, ebaifinan of the MNLF/ 
and government chief negotiator Manuel 
Van signed the agreement, which followed 
three yearn of talks, at the Malacanang 
presidential palace jnljbe capital Manila. 

The pact bad bees initialled in Jakarta, 
Indonesia 

Analysts have cautioned against pinning 
too much hope on the accord, , whose main 
provision, die creation, of so MNLF-led 
council that jwiU supervise Asvelapmeot 
projects in 14 mainly Christian provinces 
in the south of the Philippines, has come 
under fire. 

The council, called the Southern 
Philippines Council for Peace aid. 
Development, will prepare for a' 
referendum in- 199S in which nsufems of 
the 14 provinces, a land area about, twice ' 
the size of Taiwan; will be. asked if,they 
want to be part of an autonomous Mis Inn 
region, 

President Fidel Ramos said the'peac4' i 
accord with Muslim rebels was only flu?? 
first stage of an “arduous" task to stop the 
impoverished southern Philippines sliding 
back info war and chaps. The pact has ; 
boosted hopes for a flow of investment.; 
into the south. However, Christians who ’ 
fear Muslim domination have Vowed to 
continue with demonstrations opposing th^ - 
agreement. 

The region has 10 million residents, ' 
including about three million Muslims. 
Christians, mostly descendants of 
post-World War Et settlers from the 
northern, and central. Philippines, now 
make up the majority.'. 

C hina woos Taiwanese 

CHINA has launched a fresh attempt 
to woo die Taiwanese people - by 
announcing a series of regnlationsto 
govern direct shipping licks with Taiwan; 
China said the regulations, which took 
effect late last month, were aimed at 
promoting cargo and passenger transport 
across the Strait of Taiwan, whieh ■ 
separates the breakaway island from the / 
Chinese mainland. : i. 

The Taiwanese government complainei 
that the new rules weje unacceptable ; 
because they .give Chiia absolute autlyrity 
in dealing wife cross-strait shipping, gut 
Taiwanese public and dripping firms 5 
reacted enthusiastically and investors 
rushed to buy dripping shares/In a 
separate development, tie T 
government annoonced r wodki nartrict its 
investments in China if'nlatibris With - 
Beijing continued to detaiofate. / 

hutto has a dream ; 

PAKISTANI Prime Minis ter Benazir t 
Bhutto has said that she las a dream for 
South Asia’s 400 nri Ilian .drildren, most of 
whom live in grinding poverty and rarefy 
attend school and many otwhom work as ; r 
child labour. Bhutto told ameetmg of fee - ? 
seven-nation South Asian association- for 
Regional Cooperation feat.tare hadbcea 
a lot of "powerfol words" bout children’s 
rights in the region, but line action / 
South Asia’s children aretang exploited 
by industries looking for chap labour; If 
is estimated by fee Infernatinal Labour 
Organisation that between million a^d 
88 million children in South 4sia arc- m • 
the workforce. South Asia’s «pet 
industry has been singled out for 
condemnation for exploiting te tiny j 
nimble fingers ofolnldren to reave jts 
finest products. • / 

India and Pakistan, South Aia’s biggest 
countries, spend nearly half fejr tupual • 
budgets on defence. Each yau37 sullioa 
babies are boro in Sontir Asia,*. region 
that is already boom toaquaflr bf fee 
world's children, according to. ; a*jf 1996 - 
annua] report of UNICEF. Pomsaaritation, 
malnutrition and poor hygiene'died 3.5 . 
million children under five yen old in 
fee region Last year, fee report-aid. - 

K hmer turmoil 

CAMBODIAN Co-PrenueBun Sen 
this week called On King Sihstouk's 
government to agree to the imgration of 
a breakaway. Khmer Rouge fee on and 
demanded an amnesty for theadeader, _ 
leng Sary. The dissident grouphas been 
negotiating wife fee Cambodia: 
government and warning that i fears an 
attack by hardline Khmer Roup forces 
loyal to the notorious Pol Pot,vho 
terrorised the entire country byhe 1960s 
and 1970s. The Khmer Rouge uled 
Cambodia from 1975 to- f979 ad killed 
two million Cambodians throup 
starvation, disease, overwork ad mass 
executions. 

Leaders of the dissident KJnrr Rouge 
faction have warned feat Pol bt's forces 
want to oust them-from their rategic 
stronghold and trading, centre,'ailm, about 
27S kilometres northwest of*fe 
Cambodian capital, Phnom PeiL The 
■Pailin area produces precious ones and 
timber which are smuggled aoss the 
border into Thailand and Bum. 

Gemstones played a crucial -ns in funding 
the Khmer Rouge’s war again: fee Royal 
Cambodian Armed Farces. 

| ndonesla n eracidown 

INDONESIAN authorities iive fMnned 
the blaine for the'unrest, whic hit the 
country last month on fee Pepie’s ■ 
Democratic Party (PDP), a sjall 
pro-democracy group. The Zsotiestan 
government has branded fee DP as a 
communist organisation and nested its 
leader Budiman Stgatnuko a suspicion of 

subversion. Indonesia ontiawtf ; 
communism in 1966 after .fe former 
Indonesian Communist Part; fees the 
largest communist party afte the Soviet 
and Chinese parties, was acused of 
masterminding a coup. . ! ■ 

Chief opposition leader Mgavfati 
Sukarnoputri, fee daughter >f ti? country's 
first president, Sukarno, ws questioned 
again by police for her rob injhe nots 
which rocked, the Indonesia capital 
Jakarta! on 27 July. Also htemfeatedwzs 
Muchur Pakpahan, the chiinnin of fee 
Indonesian Prosperity Trale Urion, an 
independentlabour orga»satiw Indonesia, 
a predaninamly Mdslia county wife 
Lmporttot Christian, Hudu. Buldhist and 
ammistimmoritjes. hasfce lar^sl Islamic 
population: of any nation in fef world. 



Global trade 
and legal aid 

Gamal Nkrumah met with Africa's legal experts and other par¬ 
ticipants at the eighth annual conference of the African Society of 
International and Comparative Law, which ended in Cairo today 


bantam sportswoman Merleoe Ottey poses with a girl on the catwalk for the Puma company at fee 
“Igedo” fashion fair In Dusseldorf—African and Third World designers are in vogue (ptmtaAFP) 


African leaders need to come out of their ivory 
towers and get down to the business of achiev¬ 
ing continental economic integration. Develop¬ 
ments in foe global economy confirm font foe 
new world order has universally adopted die 
rulcs-based trading system of the World Trade 
Organisation to police world trade. Africa can¬ 
not afford to ignore these international develop¬ 
ments. It must galvanise its human resources to 
tackle international trade issues and hasten the 
process of con ti nental economic integration. 
Judging from the distinguished legal experts as¬ 
sembled in Cairo this week. Africa has the ex¬ 
pertise to revamp its leadership's half-hearted at¬ 
tempts at regional integration. 

As Ambassador Hussein Hassouna, Egyptian 
Under-secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
stepped on the podium to deliver a speech on be¬ 
half of Foreign Minister Amr Moussa, there was 
an air of expectancy from the African delegates. 
It was Hassouna’s very first assignment as as¬ 
sistant foreign minister after his return to Egypt 
foe day preceding the start of the eighth «wni«l 
conference of the African Society of Inter¬ 
national and Comparative Law, which met in 
Cairo on 2-5 September. He bad been serving 
abroad as an ambassador for seven years. Egypt 
has long been interested in achieving economic 
integration in Africa, which was the main theme 
of the Cairo conference. Consolidating con¬ 
tinental efforts to integrate African economies 
foils as much within foe domain of legal experts 
as of Africa's politicians. 

The Cairo Programme of Action for Re¬ 
launching Africa's Economic and Social De¬ 
velopment identified African economic in¬ 
tegration as foe key to the continent's prosperity. 
Regional integration is essential if Africa is to 
be taken seriously in international economic and 
political affairs. There is a need to define foe le¬ 
gal aspects of African economic integration. ‘To 
define a clear perspective, understanding and 
framework for African regional integration is a 
prerequisite for any successful effort towards 
achieving such integration,” Hassouna said in 
his opening speech. “Such a legal perspective 
can certainly not ignore foe socio-economic re¬ 
alities of the African continent It should, on foe 
contrary, be inspired by the existing situation 
and framed in its right political dimension. That 
is why Egypt took foe initiative to host a special 
session ofthe Council of Ministers of the Organ¬ 
isation of African Unity in March 1995, be 
added 

R H Thomas, visiting scholar at foe Research 
Centre for International Law. University of 
Cambridge, England, and associate director of 
the Centre for Policy and Information of foe De¬ 
velopment Bank of Southern Africa, South Af¬ 
rica, delivered a paper that raised a number of is¬ 
sues pertinent to foe establishment of a more 
workable trade regime in southern Africa. 
‘There is serious divergence between member 
states of (he Southern African Development 
Community (SADC)," Thomas told Al-Ahrant 
Weekly. The SADC is supposed to be one of the 
better run African economic groupings and yet 
there are grave differences between foe member 
states, which often have competing interests. 


“Attempts at regional integration in Africa must 
be examined against developments in foe global 
economy," Thomas said 

“Many countries in Africa are debating foe 
merits and implications of regional economic in¬ 
tegration. Most recognise it as a cohesive force," 
explained the Ghanaian secretary-general of foe 
African Society of International and Compar¬ 
ative Law, EK.M Yakpo. “The society was es¬ 
tablished on 26 August 1986 — exactly 10 years 
ago," Yakpo told foe Weekly. Yakpo and Judge 
T O Elias, a distinguished Nigerian international 
lawyer with foe International Court of Justice in 
The Hague, got together with others to form the 
society — foe first of hs kind in Africa. “The 
Americans have a society of international law to 
organise public opinion on an international ba¬ 
sis," Yakpo said “Africa must do the same." 

What about foe funding of foe society? “We 
are funded mainly by Western governments," 
Yakpo said rather imapologetically. “Western 
governments such as tire Netherlands, Sweden, 
Denmark and even Britain are our major fi¬ 
nancial backers. We also get funding from mul¬ 
tinationals such as the South African-based 
• giants Anglo-American and De Beers. They 
give us money because they are interested in 
some of the activities that we have and also in 
tire journals which we produce, such as the Af¬ 
rican Journal of International Law." 

Headquartered in Banjul, Gambia, tire society 
tries to meet the legal needs of ordinary Af¬ 
ricans. It fills a niche that is not provided for by 
tire state. There is a pressing demand for legal 
aid in Africa," Yakpo told the Weekly. “We are 
a non-governmental organisation, bin we coop¬ 
erate with democratic mid non-military govern¬ 
ments in Africa. We have offices in Botswana, 
Ghana. South Africa, Tanzania and London. We 
like to have small offices ail over foe place that 
deal with local issues. The head office in Gam¬ 
bia is small, with a staff of 10. We prefer to 
have several small offices that cater for local 
needs rather than one big office that is alienated 
from the needs of the load people. In Ghana we 
work with foe Legal Aid Board which only does 
court represent a tion and not legal advice." 

Yakpo emphasised that African governments 
are usually happy to cooperate with the society. 
“We do not have an office in Nigeria. Hu rea¬ 
son is that we do not like Id work in a military 
set-up. We must have a legal system that we can 
rely oa There are enough human rights organ¬ 
isations which are willing to confront the mil¬ 
itary regime in Nigeria. Amnesty International 
and many other local Nigerian groups are better 
placed to do that sort of thing,” Yakpo said. 

“African governments support our en¬ 
deavours. We are supplying a service that they 
would like to provide. We have never faced big 
problems with governments because we avoid 
dealidg with mihtazy dictatorships. We are not 
activists. We are not willing to confront a mil¬ 
itary regime and we do not want to duplicate the 
work of human rights groups. We provide legal 
aid to defenceless people. We avoid 'confronta¬ 
tion with governments. Human rights is on our 
agenda, but we have other priorities," he 
stressed. 


Islamists take on gangsters in South Africa 

Though Muslims account for a mere seven per cent of the South African population, they are geographically concentrated 
in the Cape. Militant islamism seems to be gaining ground among them, reports Sophia Christoforakis from Cape Town 


On 4 August a convoy of500 cars left foe Gatesville 
Mosque m tire gangland of Cape Town, South Af¬ 
rica, and beaded fin- the home of the notorious Ra- 
sbaad Staggie, leader of the Hand Livings gang. 
Soon after Staggie arrived at his home, he was shot 
in the head, dragged from bis car and set alight with 
a petrol bomb. 

The men in the cars were vigilantes belonging to a 
new Muslim-inspired anti-crime and anti-drag 
movement called People Against Gangsterism and 
Drugs (PAGAD) whose renown has spread rapidly 
throughout Smith Africa during foe past few weeks. 
The movement is taking the law into its own hands. 
The main problem,” said K. K Kurtha, leader of a 
branch of the movement in the Laudinm township of 
foe Pretoria region, “is that the police are not doing 
enough, so society has lo do its part" 

The reputed driving force behind the movement is 
Qibla, a Gape Town-based Islamic organisation. 
Last week, ai a Cape Town stadium with a crowd of 
20.000 cheering him on, Qibla leader Achmad Cas¬ 
siem pronounced: “Allah says that he will not 
change the condition of foe people until they change 
themselves... There is an obligation to create a so- 
. ciety sober from birth until death." 

Achmad Casskm. also referred to as the Imam, 
founded Qibla in foe late 1970s, around the time of 
the human revolution and foe revolutionary black 


consciousness movement in South Africa. Qibla be¬ 
came a fusion of militant pan-Islamism and radical 
pan-Afiicanism, held together by the assertion that 
Africa is a Muslim continent. Cassiem sat in 
mosques, listened to foe local Muslim community 
radio station, beard his community talk about foe 
daily distress the gangs inflict on their lives and 
found a new role for Qibla. 

At public meetings, Muslims draped in Palestinian 
scarves have declared that they have the backing of 
Hizbullah and Hamas. Kurtha is dubious about such 
claims, describing them as products of “’emotional 
bravado, creating sensation rather than having any 
truth or substance". Many South African Muslims 
from the Western Cape Province received military 
training both locally and abroad in countries as for 
afield as Lebanon, Libya and Iran during foe anti- 
apartheid struggle of the 1970s. There are members 
of the [Muslim] community who have received local 
training wi thin the anti-apartheid groups," Kurtha 
said. * 

In dealing wife the drug lords, the Cape Town 
branch of PAGAD has generally embraced a more 
violent strategy than branches in other parts of the 
country. Last week, members of foe Cape Town 
movement cornered a man selling the narcotic man- 
draxio the Cape Town suburb of Athione and 
poured petrol over him. He managed to escape be¬ 


fore being set alight 

After the killing of Staggie, one of the movement's 
leaders, Muhammed All Parker, declared: “It’s going 
into a jihad now. All the signs are there. Each soldier 
of Allah is equivalent to 5,000 gangsters. We are 
clean God-loving people who are not afraid to die." 

Kurtha, on the other band, said that in his Pretoria 
region the movement has decided to embark on 
peaceful ways of trying to bring attention to the Mus¬ 
lim community's problems. Their intention is not to 
take the law into their own hands, be said, “but rather 
to encourage authorities, through peaceful means, to 
do their share". 

Kurtha argues that the only strong moral point of 
view that is emerging in the new South Africa is the 
Islamic one. “We have noticed that with the advent 
of democracy and social and individual freedom," he 
said, “certain anti-lslamic vices have crept in, such 
as pornography and the legalisation of abortion, and 
this is frightening us. That is why Muslims are ral¬ 
lying together to try and uphold the moral level of 
society.” 

The reaction of the Muslims can also be attributed 
to a structural factor, the majority of foe Muslim 
population still lives in racially exclusive townships 
developed during foe apartheid era. These areas 
lack adequate social facilities," Kurtha explained, 
“and this leads to an outbreak of frustrations, foe for¬ 


mation of sub-cultures, and a close-knit society 
where these factors are more noticeable.'’ 

Drug dealers in Laudium are selling to children 
within foe grounds of local schools. “The drag lords 
are targeting foe youth, who arc our future," Kurtha 
said. “We lave identified certain drag dealers whose 
children are at the schools and apparently their chil¬ 
dren are selling to other children." 

When asked why he was embarking on a fight 
against crime and drags, Achmad Cassiem replied: 
“I don’t want my son accusing me of having done 
nothing in my time, just like the children of 1976 and 
1985 [who took up arms in uprisings against apart¬ 
heid] accused their fathers.” The Sooth African po¬ 
lice fear that Islamist militants could be trying to 
gain a foothold in the country and have placed a ban 
on any members of extreme Islamist organisations 
entering foe country. 

On foe eve of the first democratic South African 
elections in 1994, Achmad Cassiem pronounced 
from platforms in mosques that Sooth Africa would 
be an Islamic state by foe year 2000. He still bolds 
this assertion. 

That would be an ideal situation,” Kurtha said. 
“But i think that it is far-fetched. Muslims co mp r i se 
seven per cent of the population and are, therefore, in 
the minority — though I must say Islam is on the in¬ 
crease among foe masses of South Africa.” 
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A recent announcement by govern¬ 
ment officials, guaranteeing cotton 
fanners a minimum delivery price 
of LE500 per qantar (1 qan- 
tar=50kg), has stirred Egyptian cot¬ 
ton exporters’ fears, as well as those 
of local spinning and weaving com¬ 
panies, that the 1995/96 cotton trag¬ 
edy would recur this season. 

The problem with the 1995/96 
cotton season can be traced back to 
the previous cotton season when a 
high in ternational demand for Egyp¬ 
tian cotton resulted in a shortage of 
cotton in the local market- Due to a 
drop in cotton production by other 
countries, Egypt exported ap¬ 
proximately one million qantars of 
the crop, but was subsequently 
forced to import cotton and cotton 
yam at high prices to meet foe needs 
of local spinning and weaving com¬ 
panies. Realising that local com¬ 
panies had paid high prices for im¬ 
ported cotton, farmers began 
complaining and demanded higher 
prices for their crop for foe 1995/96 
season. In response, foe govern¬ 
ment announced that it would pay 
formers LE500 per qantar before the 
crop was cultivated. However, at the 
same time, good harvests in India 
and Pakistan pushed down inter¬ 
national cotton prices, a turn of 
events that was compounded by a 


less-than-expected Egyptian har¬ 
vest The government was then 
forced to ten cotton exports ip order 
to protect local mills, and ultimately 
only about 350,000 qantars were ex¬ 
ported that season. 

The solution, however, proved to 
be inadequate as local mills were 
forced to purchase over-priced 
Egyptian cotton, thereby also push¬ 
ing up foe price of their production, 
irrespective of whether is was for 
export or local use. 

But again, for the 1996/97 season, 
the government hag announced that 
formers are guaranteed a minimum 
delivery price of LE500 per qantar. 
According to Mohamed Edris, head 
of tine Central Administration of Ag ¬ 
ricultural Cooperatives, by setting 
this price, foe government is not 
forcing formers to sell at this price, 
but is only guaranteeing that they 
will not receive less than foe LE500 
per qantar. Edris added that the gov¬ 
ernment had to take tins step in or¬ 
der to prevent formers from cul¬ 
tivating other, more profitable 
crops, on their land. 

“The government is trying to help 
cotton re-acquire its former status as 
a strategic crop,” stated Edris. 

Over the past 15 years, problems 
in cultivating and pricing cotton 
have led to a drastic reduction in the 


area of land used for the cultivation 
of cotton. In 1961, 22. million fed- 
dans were planted with cotton, be 
said. But by 1995, this area had 
shrunk to 800,000 feddans. 

While the government’s decision 
may have set forma's’ hearts at ease, 
it has angered e xporters, traders and 
representatives of local nulls, who 
claim that the price set by the gov¬ 
ernment for exceeds the one on the 
international market Consequently, 
they feel it will result in great losses 
on their part 

Edris, however, argued that 
‘'Egypt is a price-maker, not a price- 
taker.” Egyptian cotton is unique 
and, therefore, has a right to set its 
own prices, he added. 

Nevertheless, to appease these 
parties, Edris said that the govern¬ 
ment has finally allowed tbe im¬ 
portation of cheaper cotton from In¬ 
dia, Pakistan, Uzbekistan and 
Turkey. In the past, only cotton 
from California and Arizona was al¬ 
lowed into the country on the 
grounds that crops from other coun¬ 
tries may bring with them pests that 
are dangerous to foe local crop. 

Though angered by the price set, 
representatives of local spinning 
and weaving companies saw tbe de¬ 
cision to allow entry of other cotton 
crops as, at the most, a reasonable 


temporary solution. Fatfay Nem- 
atallah, a board member of the 
Holding Company for Spinning and 
Weaving and a member of parlia¬ 
ment, said that tbe price set for 
Egyptian cotton is inflated. While 
Egyptian cotton is valued at around 
S1.45 per libra (1 hbra=l pound), 
other cotton sold on the inter- 
national market is valued at SQ.73 
per libra. Moreover, the price of one 
qantar of cotton has almost doubled 
over a three-year period. In 1992, 
tbe price of one qantar was LE25S, 
but by 1995, foe price bad rocketed 
to LE300, LEI20 more than 1994’s 
price. This dramatic increase in 
price, which came as a result of tbe 
liberalisation of cotton, said Nem- 
ataDah, bug cost local spuming a n d 
weaving companies a great deal in 
tenns of profit 

A case in point is El-Mahala Com¬ 
pany, which requires one million 
qantars per year to operate. The 
company, however, bad to absorb 
an additional cost of LEI20 million 
as a result of the price increases, 
forcing it to suffer a year-end loss. 
And, on the whole, local spinning 
and weaving companies suffered 
LE600 million in losses for that 


same year.. 

S imilar ly, Nemarallah believes 
that these saiTM» companies stand to 


lose LE2,000 per qantar if they use 
Egyptian cotton at its current price. 
As a result, the news that the gov¬ 
ernment would allow cotton imports 
from other countries was welcomed. 

“We have been demanding tins 
for two years, and finally the gov¬ 
ernment agreed,” he said. While 
cotton from India or Pakistan is in¬ 
ferior to Egyptian cotton, “it fulfils 
tbe needs of local spuming and 
weaving companies,” added Nem- 

frtwHah 

Tbe actual importation of cotton 
has not yet begun. The s pinning and 
weaving companies, be said, love 
only placed orders to import sam¬ 
ples. They will be tried out to see if 
they are suitable for the local in¬ 
dustry. 

But despite tbe fact that these 
companies will now be able to use 
other, less expensive varieties of 
cotton, Egyptian cotton is still their 
first choice. If spinning and weaving 
companies are offered cotton at a 
reasonable price, it would be better 
than exporting it as lint cotton, stat¬ 
ed Nematallah. One ton of lint cot¬ 
ton, when exported, costs LE6.000- 
7.000. But, u spun into yam and 
then exported, it sells for LEI2,000. 
And, if woven, pr epar e d and then 
exported, it sells for LE20,000. 
“The manufacturing process is a 


value-added industry that not only 
ge nerate s greater revenue, but also 
employs more than 500,000 peo- 
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i of Cotton Expartez^uV 
i prices dwuWbeSS^S 7 
«!, not local prices, ^ 


with a lot of cotiotion its hands, 
the maximum thanRgypt was c 
able to export is about one mill 
qantars,” be said. \ 

An<) even if the government isi 
mg td\stop farmers from, fors/k 
the cultivation of cotton mfovoui 
more profitable crops, its recent 
cisions are not really the hist sc 
dons, adSed Nematallah. mis to 
he said, sWuld be the respansibi 
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The feet that the price'of Egypfi^- 
craton exceeds foe 
price will definitely affect Egyptian' V 
Exports, whether foe cotton iS' st&L ‘ 
ja lint, yam or woven materia^hc;/ 

' said. It will also weaken foe Egyp ¬ 
tian cotton’s competitive pcsitipn.T 
These problems may be overctotofc-i - 
said Ghonchn, once foe CPF begim* -. 
operating. ‘ -A:;; 

“The CPF will be (be solution to 
everyone’s problems,” he . 

And, given that the harvest gqtsos? *. 
has already begun in SOTnc apHi^ t&fe ' 
CPFs mechanisms wiU have fo:be?‘ 
laid out soon. , . ii -. 

This year’s harvest, accbriingio-- 
Gboneim, is expected to yield about/ 
6.5 million qantars, aHowrag^gyj^;. : 
the luxury of exporting more tfem f ft - 
had in previous years. fa fojs TighfT |J 
be argued, the g o v euuu an’s rde-' 
cisioa to allow entry 'to' other ■ 
ported cotton could be boiefidai'-: - 
With local mills and conqW'&is^ .' 
ing tbe imported cotton for -their- 
production, tbe government wflC . 
have about force million qanfog of - 
cotton for exp o rt purp oses. - L: v : * 


The UNCC: Five years later 


Privatisation bonanza 


The United Nations Compensations Commission may still be awaiting the funds to compensate hundreds of thousands of Gulf 
War victims. But it has come a long way in processing and approving compensation claims, writes Walid Abdel-Nasser 


Five years ago, the international com¬ 
munity, represented by the UN Security 
Council, decided to establish an in¬ 
stitutional framework to compensate in¬ 
dividuals, corporations, governments 
and inte rnati o nal organisations that suf¬ 
fered losses and damages as a direct re¬ 
sult of the 1990-91 Gulf War. Tbe Se¬ 
curity Council established a commission 
and a fund for that purpose. Tbe fund 
was to receive part of Iraq's oil rev¬ 
enue, once tbe sanctions were lifted, in 
order to finance the operation and pay 
compensation claims submitted through 
tiie Compensation Commission. Mean¬ 
while, the function of the commission 
was to process and verify these claims. 

Processing claims has proved a com¬ 
plex and time-consuming task. The 
claims are referred by die secretariat to 
panels of commissioners, which, pend¬ 
ing approval of the UNCC’s Governing 
Council, issue recommendations fix- 
compensation awards. Although pre¬ 
liminary estimates of foe fund's revenue 
from Iraqi oil sales stood at about S6 
billion, the money has yet to materialise 
despite tiie signing of the oil-for-fbod 
agreement between Iraq and the UN. 
The agreement was concluded earlier 
tins summer, allowing Iraq to sell part 
of its oil to meet tiie humanitarian needs 
of its people. Thirty per cent of the pro¬ 
ceeds of these ofi rales, however, are 
earmarked for tiie compensation fund. 

Funding of the operation and the pay¬ 
ment of the limited category B claims 
(death or serious personal iiqury) to 
date has come from voluntary contribu-. 
tions from UN member nations and 
from money transfers of part of Iraq's 
assets frozen abroad 

Further exacerbating tbe finan cial 
crunch is tbe number of claims sub¬ 
mitted. The claims have surpassed all 
expectations. In 1991, foe secretariat es¬ 
timated it would receive about 2 million 
claims totalling between $100-200 bil¬ 
lion. By July 1996, however, tiie UNCC 
bad received 2.6 million claims valued 
al over $200 billion. 

However, tiie value of the claims, as 
estimated by the claimants, themselves, 
does not necessarily reflect the value 
approved by tiie UNCC’s Panel of 
Commissioners. 


The panel has the power to reject 
claims fix' various reasons including tiie 
lade of a connection between the loss 
incurred and the Iraqi invasion and oc¬ 
cupation of Kuwaiti insufficient sup¬ 
porting evidence; duplicate claims; not 
meeting procedural or formal re¬ 
quirements fin* filing tiie claims the 
fact that losses or damages lie outside 
foe jurisdiction of the Compensation 
Commission. An example of these are 
claims for damages caused not by the 
invasions or the war, but by the sanc¬ 
tions enforced tty the UN Security 
Council on Iraq on 6 August 1990. 

Tbe UNCC’s Governing Council es¬ 
tablished six categories of claims* cat¬ 
egory A claims are for the costs of de¬ 
parture from Iraq or Kuwait; category B 
claims are for death or serious personal 
injury; categories C and D include in¬ 
dividual loss of income below and 
above $100,000, respectively; category 
E is for cor p orate losses; and cate go ry F 
is for losses sustained by governments 
and international organisations, as well 
as environmental damages and the de¬ 
pletion of natural resources. The first 
three categories have been awarded pri¬ 
ority due to their humanitarian nature. 

While fixed amounts of compensation 
were awarded fix' successful claims in 
categories A and B, the amount to be 
paid for successful claims in other cat¬ 
egories depends on an assessment by 
tiie Panel of Commissioners. In turn, 
this assessment is based on supporting 
evidence. 

Roughly one million claimants, most¬ 
ly workers from Third Worid countries, 
and their families, were forced to leave 
Iraq or Kuwait because of foe crisis and 
the war. While some escaped through 
Iran, Saudi Arabia and other neigh¬ 
bouring countries, a large number of 
them travelled to Jordan from where 
they returned to their countries of or¬ 
igin. In order to accurately assess these 
claims, foe UNCC’s secretariat col¬ 
lected more than 5 million records from 
28 countries and two international or¬ 
ganisations to verify the departure of 
claimants in the relevant period. 

The Commission received 950,000 
category A claims from foe citizens of 
86 countries. The Organisation of Inter¬ 


national Migration (OIM) provided lists 
of charter flight passengers evacuated 
by the OIM; tiie Iraqi government sub¬ 
mitted a list with the names of Arab and 
foreign workers who left after 2 August 
1990 — the date of the invasion of Ku¬ 
wait — and the Kuwaiti government 
submitted a list of the names of all in¬ 
dividuals — nationals and foreigners - 
who were in Kuwait on the same date. 
The Commission has so for processed 
and issued compensation awards on five 
instalments of category A claims, in¬ 
cluding 785,000 claims valued at over 
$2:8 billion submitted by citizens of 86 
countries. The sixth and final instalment 
of this category is expected to be con¬ 
sidered by the UNCC Governing Coun¬ 
cil in its forthcoming session this Oc¬ 
tober. 

For category B claims, the UNCC re¬ 
ceived 6.265 claims from 49 countries 
and from three international organ¬ 
isations on behalf of persons, mainl y 
Palestinians, who do not have govern¬ 
ments to submit their claims. In De¬ 
cember 1995, foe Commission had fin¬ 
ished processing category B claims, 
and has already paid $13,500,000 to 
about 4,000 claimants. 

Category C, which covers individual 
claims fix' damages up to $100,000, in¬ 
cludes various types of losses such as: • 
inability to leave Iraq or Kuwait; dam¬ 
ages resulting from departure from Iraq 
or Kuwait, and from death and serious 
personal injury exceeding the fixed 
compensation amounts under categories ~ 
A and B; being taken hostage orstifr- 
jected to other forms of involuntary dcK 
tendon; loss of personal property or be¬ 
longings; loss of bank, accounts, stocks 
or other securities; unpaid salaries or 
support; real estate losses; and in¬ 
dividual business losses. More than 
430,000 category C claims were sub¬ 
mitted to foe UNCC on behalf of cit¬ 
izens from 80 countries. On average, 
each category C claim contains three 
kinds of losses, bringing the total num¬ 
ber of losses to 1,300,000, each of 
which must be evaluated separately. In 
order to expedite the processing of tins 
large number of claims, several ap¬ 
proaches were used, including sam¬ 
pling, statistical analysis, regression 


modeling and individual review. The 
UNCC secretariat came up with general 
models for socio-economic conditions 
for various groups of claimants in¬ 
cluding their occupation; income and 
famil y status. These groupings were 
used to help assess and verify (Efferent 
types of losses and the amount of com¬ 
pensation that may be claimed. On die 
basis of those models, minimum me¬ 
dium and maximum levels are es¬ 
tablished for each socio-economic 
group. Claims that do not fit under any 
of those groups are examined on a case- 
by-case basis. Tbe UNCC Governing 
Council has so for approved 129,000 
category C claims submitted by 71 
countries and two international organ¬ 
isations. 

Category D deals with individual 
claims for damages exceeding 
$100,000. The types of losses that can 
be under tins category are sim¬ 

ilar to those meriting compensation un¬ 
der category C, bat the amounts 
claimed are higher. More than 11,000 
category D claims were submitted to tiie 
UNCC on behalf of c i t iz e n s from 47 
countries. The value of the claims was 
approximately $12 trillion. 

Category E claims cover c or por ate 
losses. Tbe most common types of 
claims filed under this categ o r y are: 
construction contract losses; losses from 
the sales of goods or services; de¬ 
struction or seizure of business assets; 
loss of profits and othe r con tract losses. 
Tbe Commission received more than 
6,000 claims in tins category, valued at 
$82 billion, from corporations in 70 
countries. 

Category F claims have been sub¬ 
mitted by various governments and in¬ 
ternational organisations, and cover 
losses including tbe costs of evacuating 
people; damages to diplomatic premises 
or other government property; and dam¬ 
ages to the environment as well as de¬ 
pletion of natural resources. Some 225 
claims from this category have been 
submitted to die Commission from 42 
governments and two international or¬ 
ganisations, and are valued at over $100 
billion. 

Tbe UNCC’s secretariat recently be¬ 
gan to use a number of techniques to 
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help expedite the processing of claims 
belonging to categories D, E and F. The 
Cnmmiggifwi compiled the se claims into 
groups based on common legal issues. 
Moreover, claims that can serve as prec¬ 
edents are settled first in order to help 
resolve other, similar cases. Ac¬ 
countants and experts from other fields 
assist the Panel of Commissioners when 
dealing with those claims. In cases that 
are legally complex, written sub¬ 
missions or hearings are held, as was 
the case with claims submitted by the 
Central Bank of Egypt and the Kuwaiti 
Oil Corporation. 

Given these figures and the scope of 
its works, tire UNCC not only represents 
tiie largest compensation operation of 
this kind in modem history, it has also 
been the most expedient. While simitar 
operations in the past handled 500,000 
claims at most, and took years to start 
acting, the UNCC has taken on roughly 
2.6 minion claims and managed to get 
off the ground in only 75 days and, 
within three years, had issued tbe first 
co mp ensation awards. The UNCC is 
also the least expensive compensation 
operation: the cost of o p e ratin g similar 
operations in the past was around eight 
per cent of the overall value of com¬ 
pensation awarded. That of ad¬ 
ministering tbe UNCC, however, is less 
than one per cent of the compensation 
awarded by foe end of 1996, and is ex¬ 
pected to go below five per cent of to¬ 
tal compensation in the future. 

Moreover, the Commission has so for 
issued compensation awards in favour 
of \2 million claimants from 90 coun¬ 
tries. and has already paid category B 
claimants. 

The oil-for-food agreement signed be¬ 
tween the UN and Iraq, launched a mas¬ 
sive humanitarian operation to make 
available necessary relief aid for Iraqi 
citizens and the victims of the invasion 
and the war. Once tiie agreement is im¬ 
plemented, roughly $100 million month¬ 
ly will be made available to the com¬ 
pensation fund, enabling it to pay 
substantial amounts to other c laimant ^ 
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OR of 15 representatives of lead- 
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The visit if sponsored by tbe fodim Ag¬ 
riculture and Processed Food Export Devekpr 
meat Autborir, and is one of a series of simrar ; 
visits aiming to boost Egyptian-Indian cocdt 
mercial and cbnomic relations. 


Amexbonds 


The writer is Special Assistant to the 
Executive Secretary af the UNCC and 
the commission's press officer. 
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I CAN Express Bank will float 
ir bonds worth LE200 milli on Tbcj 
cannot be exchanged for duress 
si value of LEi,000 each, are nop-f 
1 do not have a fixed quarterly thy? •* 


is for the hoods, which are hang " ' 
lgh Hermes Financial Seomtiek^ , 
U begin 11 September and last fori 
il they are fully subscribed. ; 
an Express Bank is wholly owned •. ' 
an Express Company. It has an au-.r ' 
tl of $121 million and assets to- 
S million. It posted profits of SS2*vj. 
s fiscal year ending 31 December ; 
o to $85 million fix fiscal 1994. - ’ % 


Market report 


Market surge 


THE CAPITAL Market last week reached istered an increase. The company’s shares 
an I8-monfo high, with foe General Mar- gained LE20 to level off at LE380, while 
fcet Index closing at 234.87 points for the those of the Paints and Chemi^ fa. 
week ending 29 ____ 


August. Market ___ _ 

experts attributed Zoo.U 

the surge in trad¬ 
ing to the growing 
interest on the part 
of investors m 
shares of the new¬ 
ly-privatised com- 234.5 - 
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of trading ova- the 
week reached 
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Sun 25 

those of Kafr Al- - 

Zayat Pesticides 

and Chemicals witnessed a 10.18 per cent 
drop in their share vahie, closing at 
LE440. Other companies like Ameriya 
Rhone Polanc for Pharmaceuticals reg- 



dustries Company gained LE7 to dose at 
LE797. Shares of the Egypt Electric 
Cables Company rose by LE3.5 to close at 
LEI 04. 
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AI-Ahram: A Diwan of contemporary life 








On Tuesday, 1 January 1901, Al-Akram. 
^ suspended pabhMtfioe&r aday. Jtwas the 
•firet year oftbe 20th c e atmy and bn 
Wednesday aod.TJnnsclay^fte^ecOTd-aDd 
third of January,.tbe ne w spaper celebrated 
the occasion with itsreaders in'Its own 
fashion. Each dayit.featzued a lajgthy ar¬ 
ticle occurring most of the space on the 
front page. Wednesday V article was en¬ 
titled: “A page toned-and-a &»w'leaf 
opened” and Unnsday ’s article was eu- 
tMed:“A w^tmahha dred ye ar sjwssed.^ 
The first day’s article was : unsigned and 
one subjects that it was an eleventh hoof: 
composition by oneoDbe newspaper’s ed¬ 
itorial staff because- of. the marr y in- 

accuracies it coatamed. It treats Egyptian 

history over die .century, that bad just 
. elapsed. The sePCBKi;.article was signed. 
The authorwas Youssef EI-Khazm. whose 
article was fer superior and discussed world - 
history over the same period. ' 

Here are extracts fianibe two articles: 

1 •. . r. : .. 

(1) A page turned and a. new leaf 
opened 

Indeed, tile -I9tb centary has passed, as it. 
arrived, with one hand stained With blood 
and the other hoi diqg aloft the tordtof civ-' 
flisatio n , shedding its radiance upon die 
wendd. It cams. ppon ’ the Orientwheni fbe / 
Orient st31 langmshed^iu its stupor and it : 
departed as tbie Orient entered the infency. 
,-rfaof its awakening, a child that could will but 
“wroas yettoo weak, ttohadscmrelowwl- 
cdgebiit could not.comprehend,, that as¬ 
pired but could not obtain, .r And now that 
the page ofihe 19th century bias tinned, we 
shall recall 'wfaat history has penned therein 
pertaining to tins land of Egypt - ■ 

On ] January 180<V TGeber, who re¬ 
mained behind as conmmnder-io-ctuef of 
the French expedition aiffcar Napoleon de¬ 
parted, was negotiating with the Supreme 
Porte over terms for a peace, the. evaraurfiou 
of the Ffenchttopps from Egypt aboard file 
British ships and the restoration of Egypt to 
the Ottoman emptre.;’On 24 January the 
treaty, known as the Treaty cf&Aosh.was 
signed. Yet as the French forces were mak- - 
mg preparations to. depart. Admiral Kitt in¬ 
formed Kleber that the British go v ernment 
did not recognise;the Treaty of El-Arish 
and that the French army .would have to 
surrender. . On 21Mmtih, Kleber an- 
nounced that he preferred death over hn- 
mniation 'and led his men,. immberaag' 
10,000, to engage the Turkish arm y at Mat- 
areya (at Ain Shams). His forces were vic¬ 
torious. 1 When he.~ returned, io Cano, he 
found that Ibrahim Bek;- oneof the senior 

Marm-.lnVi-tt Wad -entered Cairo and inrited 

its papoIalS<m to rebel (known as the sec¬ 
ond Cairo insurrection, .it was centred in 
Boulaq). After bambar^ng tbe dtj* for10 
days, Kleber ze-eatsed Cairo and ap-. 
pointed Murad Bdc-'as-governor.. On 14 
-' June, Kleber was assassinated, pis as-, 
sassmation was a calamity for the French 
expedition which had shed much blood in : . 
its campaign, altbOUghit brought to Eggpt 
120 scoohis apd ■ technicians whose 1 in¬ 
fluence is stifl.felt today.' At the beginning 
of 1801, tiie British arrived m Abuqir with 
a force of 30,000 srftfias led by Geneirf 


Abercrombie. Together' with a fame of 
89,000 Ottoman soldiers they. snrtimided 
the French and .drove them fiomCairo, on. 
25, June and fion Alexandria on 2 .Sep- 
_.tember. :/■ f 

'After foe French departed, E£ypt was left 
in the. grips of foe Mamelukes, foe British 
and the Turks, hr 1805, after much skilful 
manooivering, great -displays of courage, 

: and careful planning, Mohamed AH - was 
appointed wall (governor) of Cairo and rill-. 

- er of Egypt In that year; Egypt’s modem 
histaty -began. fta: $ns was when Mobamed 
AH began to build a nrighry army and sob-. 
stitute security for'jSifiosi. The English, 
however, sawtbkas a dire portent for 
themselves andaboon to Egypt Therefore 
tiny conapired/wifli foe Mamelukes to fight 
Mobamed Ah, and- h umiliate him. Mo- 
hamed Ali ffearedneither foe forces of the 
Epghfo.ntff-titt Manrehtices, bm he con¬ 
vinced thb Mamelukes foat foe British only. 
expelled,.the French in .enter to subjugate 

. them. . Tims Mobamed Ali was able to raise 
\ an enormous force to fight General Fraser 
nnd m l807 he defeated him, Nevertheless 
. fop Mamelukes continued to wreak havoc 
infoe country be resolved to retaliate. 

;./3b J811 Mohamed Ali gathered the 
Mamelukes together .in.the CnadeL They 
j xmxqbered;4S0i and be executed them alL hi 
tint/same year, he ..undertook precautions 
for .& campaign against the Wahibi move 7 

- ment, ptemnghis sons Ibrahim and Tussun 
in charge. Theyxconquered the FGjaz in 
-1822; Then Ins son lsmafl and Iris brother- 
in-kw the dafunedar launched an expedi¬ 
tion to conquer Nubaa, Samar and Kor- 
dofan, and they founded. Kharto um . After 
1841,. when an agreement granting Mo¬ 
bamed Ah tin governorship of Egypt was 

. ratified by aQ foe major powers, Mobamed 
Ah arid his -'sons turned their attention to 
refonn m Egypt In so doing, they em¬ 
ployed foe French and other foreigners and. 
Egypt progressed' at a rate we can only: 
wish for today. In 1848, Mobamed Ah 
ceded foe governorship of Egypt to ina son 
Ibrahim Pasha, .who only ruled for six 
months until he was overcome by Alness 
and died on lOJ'lovember of that year. He 
was succeeded fay Abbas Pasha, the son of 
his brother Tussnn. Abbas was pro-British 
and nothing worthy of note took place dur¬ 
ing Jps reign. He was succeeded in 1854-by 
foefourfo son ofMOhflmed Ali, Said Pasha, 
who resumed the work his htther had be- 
.gun. He graatod flic peasant personal free¬ 
dom and the right to own property and he 
completed construction of tire barrages and, 
.in 1856, he granted de Lessqis tbe conces¬ 
sion to ccmstrocl tire Suez Canal, work on 
whteh began-in 1859. On'18 January 1863 
.Said died to.be succeeded by Ismail Pasha, 
who completed the work of his ancestors. 

In 1863 he built tire. House for Egyptian Ar¬ 
tifacts md Antiquities which be put under 
foe direction ofMarietfe Pasha. 

In 1866 tire Ottoman Porte issued a fir - r 
man grantiqg the hereditary .governorship 
of Egypt to foe descendants of Ismail In 
1867 another supnane JEnnon conferred . 
upon Ismail tire tide Khedive. In No¬ 
vember 1869,-Egypt celebrated the opening 
of tire Suez Canal wifo gala festivities of 


1 



This , week’s in¬ 
stalment of the Di¬ 
wan is special. The 
chronicjer, Dr 
Yunan Labib 
Rbq, departs 
from his customary 
subjecfe-by-subject 
treatment on the basis of pertinent r^orts printed by AI- 
Ahram over an extended time-span. This week, he opts for 
the bird’s-eye-view approach for a special reason. He re¬ 
produces two entire articles published by AI-Ahram on two 
consecutive days, one to bid farewell to the 19th century 
and the other to usher in the 20th century. The articles, ap¬ 
pearing on 2 and 3 January of the year 1901, tick off major 
developments in Egypt and the world during the 19th cen¬ 
tury. The second article has it that the 19th century had its 
beginnings in the French Revolution, 21 years before its 
calendar birth 


such splendor foat their joyous echo con¬ 
tinues to reveiberate through the Nile valley 
to this day. 

In 1871, Ismail launched foe military 
campaigns, led by Samuel Baker and Gor¬ 
don to conquer the south of Sudan. On 5 
August 1876, foe first edition of AI-Ahram 
appeared in Alexandria, marking the be¬ 
ginning of foe history of foe Egyptian press- 
In 1876, tire Egyptian army conquered Kor- 
dflfan, Darfur, Faizughli, the Red Sea coast, 
- Somalia and a part of Ethiopia and foe king¬ 
dom of Egypt became so far flung that foe 
sultan of Zanzibar appealed to the Khedive 
to enter muter his protection. However, 
Egypt was weighted down by debts of 
around 99 million sterling pounds, com¬ 
pelling international powers to intervene. 

' In 1876, instructions woe given to es¬ 
tablish tire Caisse de la 'Dette Publique to 
combine all Egyptian debts into one unifie d 
debt, to es tablish a commission for regu¬ 
lating tire Egyptian budget and to appoint to 
it two advisers, one French and one British. 

In 1879, the royal family gave up part of 
their property in favour of the government 
which pledged it to the Rofocirilds in return 
for a loan of 8.5 million pounds sterling. In 
that same year, a dispute arose between Is¬ 
mail and foe controllers of the Caisse, and 
France and Great Britain appealed to the 
Supreme Parte to dismiss IsmaiL The Su¬ 
preme Porte complied arid on 26 June 1879, 
Ismail was deposed, to be succeeded by 
Tawfiq. 

On 9 September 1881, the Orabi move¬ 


ment, in its biggest display of strength, 
demonstrated against Tawfiq. Four thou¬ 
sand soldiers converged on Abdin Square 
demanding tire resignation of the cabinet of 
Sherif. On 4 January 1882, the Sherif gov¬ 
ernment fell and a new government was 
formed under Mahmoud Pasha El-Barudi 
On 10 May the French and British consuls 
demanded that Orabi be banished. On 20 
August, 35,000 British troops landed in 
Port Skid and on 28 August the battle of 
Al-Qassaam took place, lasting no more 
than five minutes. The battle of Tel El- 
Kebir took place on 13 September and tire 
British entered Cairo. On 11 January 1883, 
tire system of French and British dual con¬ 
trol was abolished and the British took over 
the administration single-handedly. 

In 1892, His Royal Highness Abbas Pa- 
sire Hehny n ascended to foe kbedival 
throne. The memory of events of this era 
still kindle brightly, for it was during his 
reign that Sudan was re-conquered and the 
system of joint possession with foe British 
was established. 

(2) A word os a hundred years passed 

At midnight of tire day before yesterday, 
tire 19th century ended, to take its place 
among those bygone centuries in foe bot¬ 
tomless abyss of time. The century to . 
winch we are bidding farewell, was the 
phase during which mankind reaped fiuits 
□ever attained before. Thus its stature 
among other centuries is as the Great Pyr¬ 
amid among tire other pyramids in tire land 


of the Pharaohs. It is not my purpose here 
to describe tire events of this century gone 
by. Thai I will leave to a future occasion. 
Here, 1 will simply suggest two-character¬ 
istics that distinguish tins century from 
those of all other ages and generations. 

The first, trait is that h is not known by 
the name of a person or an event, in spite of 
tire many great men who made their mar k 
in the course of this century and tire many 
glorious events that succeeded each other 
from its opening to its closing days. If his¬ 
tory has permitted certain eras to be named 
after great men, that is because those eras 
were shaped by those men. To these men, 
those ages owe their glory and mag¬ 
nificence, and were It not for those men, 
these eras would not have filled numerous 
pages in the chronicles of time. Thus, it is 
only right foat their names should be 
stamped upon these eras as they were 
struck upon their coins and that bistory 
should testify to the ages of Pericles, Au¬ 
gustus Ceasar, Harun EI-Rashid and Louis 
XIV who created their grandeur and glory. 

But foe century gone by is not foe fab¬ 
rication of a single roan from whom it can 
take its epithet. Nor is it the product of a 
single event that could give it its name as a 
parent might give a sobriquet to bis child. It 
was not the Corsican giant (Napoleon), 
who stood at its threshold like tire enor¬ 
mous statue of Rhodes, nor foe fox of foe 
Rhine (Bismaric) wbo devised Gentian uni¬ 
ty, nor Victor Hugo, who carved great 
works with foe sharpest instruments of Dar¬ 
win, who spread foe shadow of suspicion 
and scepticism on foe origins and fete of 
mankind, nor Edison, wbo almost dis¬ 
covered the secret of life, nor Stevenson, 
who mastered the breath of steam. None of 
these men of perspicacity and discovery 
who have tamed nature and brought it un¬ 
der control has foe right to have his name 
affixed to this centuiy. 

The 19th centuiy is simply the 19th cen¬ 
tury, no more and no less. I see no reason 
for coming up with a better name. The best 
that can be said is that it was an enormous 
company in which the masters of science, 
warfare, politics, administration and in¬ 
dustry contributed to belp it reach foe 
heights of its ascent 1 dare not say the pin¬ 
nacle of happiness because there is a di¬ 
vergence in opinion as to whether mankind 
today has reached the state of happiness 
and fortune to which he aspires, whoever 
contemplates tire crises which have beset 
society and the agitation which has swept 
over foe ranks of man finds clear «nd ample 
proof that happiness is still far out of reach. 

The second trait of this century is that it 
reared its head before it aimeared in name. 
Although, on the tablets of history it only 
appeared in 1801, foe 19th century was an 
infent of foe French Revolution, bom and 
nurtured amidst those well known pains 
and calamities. The spirit that has run its 
course through the past 100 years emanated 
from the gasps of that revolution. This is a 
stronger bond than Indian numerals and 
thus puls the beginning of the 19th century 
at 1789 when the flame of revolution that 
was ignited in Paris spread to the earners of 
the earth, breathing into tire universe a new 


tife and spirit that revived hurnanity and un¬ 
fastened the heavy fetters that bad re¬ 
strained ft over an eternity of time. 

However, here writers disagree after hav¬ 
ing been of one mind for so long. Now they 
suggest that the spirit of the French Revolu¬ 
tion lasted no more than a few years and 
that the 19fo century is not the infan t of this 
revolution nor its foster son. They say foat 
many of foe norms and laws we follow to¬ 
day differ greatly from those that were 
drawn up by foe architects of the revolu¬ 
tion. Religion, which the revolution sought 
to abolish, still thrives as one can perceive 
from observing foe face of the inhabited 
earth. Equality which the revolution in¬ 
scribed by law, has not taken root and the 
lords of power and lineage of past centuries 
were never as heavy upon the yokes of men 
as foe lords of silver and gold whose sov¬ 
ereignty over the people today is as a mas¬ 
ter over his slave. National affiliations 
which the revolution disdained so that man 
can take his place as a full individual in so¬ 
ciety are once more the primary basis for 
international politics, foe greatest cause for 
the disintegration suffered by foe Ottoman 
empire, the impetus behind the unity of foe 
German and Italian peoples, foe instigator 
of foe great agitation in foe heart of foe 
Austrian empire, and the basis for the Brit¬ 
ish when they extend their hand across the 
ocean to their American cousins. 

AD these matters, even if correct, do not 
support their view. Some of the principles 
of the revolution proved defective, and they 
had to be rejected after some trial and error. 
Others are still valid and beneficial for so¬ 
ciety but changing circumstances have 
made them no longer applicable, although 
the original principles from which others 
were derived still serve as a sound and sol¬ 
id base for humanity. These principles are 
foe freedom of conscience, of speech, of as¬ 
sociation. foe guarantee of the safety of the 
individual’s life, spirit and property, the re¬ 
course to foe opinion of the public con¬ 
cerning governments' comportment in serv¬ 
ing the interests of society in all significant 
and momentous matters. These were the ul¬ 
timate aim* of the revolution. They have 
taken firm root and they cannot be shaken. 

It is worth adding here foat those whom 
foe revolution has entrusted wifo its prin¬ 
ciples but who have not kept faith with it 
were destined to failure and rub at foe 
hand of these very principles that they 
failed to safeguard. Napoleon was a case in 
point He was so obsessed wifo conquest 
foat he pushed France from ri ghtf ul defence 
to aggression on others. 

It was wifo the two articles above that .4/- 
Ahram bid farewell to the century that had 
just elapsed. The articles epitomise foe re¬ 
straint and understatement which dis¬ 
tinguish AI-Ahram from other newspapers 
of foe epoch. 


The author is a pro¬ 
fessor of history and 
head of AI-Ahram His¬ 
tory Studies Centre. 



Organdslnji^plb^foeftt 
in Saudi Arabia 

A NEW agreement was set between Satkll eroptoyment of- 
fices and local em^qyment offices m o8i^ countries to put 
an end to disputes that often occur wbcH^emptoye re refuse 
to abide by conditions .stated in file contract The new 
agreement will also handle the problem of insufficient guar¬ 
antees provided in the contract 

The lab^ccuilrart'wflrhe approved by the rfrinistries of in¬ 
terior, trade, labour and social affairs.. - 




$500mn authorised 


$10Qmn Issued and 
paid-up capital 


Faisal Islamic Bank 
of Egypt 

Financial Statement 

Until 15th August 1996 


FteftuHs Jri 

AS of 

27/8/1995 

AS of 

15/8/1996 

Growth 

rate 

Financial position 

6270:.. 

6451.; 

3 

Cfentsdeposits; : 

4913 - 

5045- 

3 

Investment balance ^ 

; 5718 

5879 

3 

Revenues : ' 

495 

571 

15 

Netprofts 

73 . 

82 

12 


Profits distributed for depositors totalled 
LE 71.5 mHlidn in comparison with LE 
67.5 million last year. The number of 
companies which the bank established 
and in which it holds shares reached 38 
companies operating in various fields. 


US offensive on Iraq triggers 
sharp rise in oil prices 

OIL PRICES skyrocketed yesterday after US missile strikes 
at targets in northern Iraq. The European markets were also 
affected by the heightened tension. 

In midday dealings in the New York Stock Exchange, crude 
oil prices raised by $1.05, reaching $23.55 per barrel. Re¬ 
fined oil prices recorded a sharp increase as well. At the 
London Stock Exchange, oil prices rose by 245 per cent. 

International Conference Centre under construction in Munich 



THE INTERNATIONAL Conference Centre Mu¬ 
nich (ICM), is a new multi-functional conference 
centre under construction as part of a project for 
the New Munich Trade Fair Centre 

The I CM will provide Messe Munchen with an 
attractive, modem conference centre, ready for 
operation In autumn 1998. The I CM is integrated 
into the new Munich Trade Fair Centre and Is in¬ 
tended to meet the higher requirements of mod¬ 
em-day Information and communications. Wife 
Its special atmosphere and stylish design in tune 
with modem standards, as well as Its excellent 
infrastructure, the ICM win offer everything need¬ 
ed for holding successful events of almost any 
size and nature. 

The new conference centre is designed for top 
functionality in aH areas. There are 19 individual 
halls on three levels offering flexible arrange¬ 
ments to cater between 30 and 3,000 par- 

CCI seal 
given to Ariel 

WITH THE Cotton Council Inter¬ 
national (CCI) seal of quality on its 
package, Ariel Automatic has be¬ 
come the first Egyptian non-cotton 
product ever to be granted such 
an international certificate. This 
certificate is of special value in 
view of the distinguished status of 
the Cotton Council international 
Board being an international or¬ 
ganisation with wide expertise in 
the field of cotton. 

For Ariel Automatic, receiving 
such international recognition was 
not. an easy job. The CCI con¬ 
ducted comprehensive analysis 
and review for all experiments and 
scientific tests performed at in¬ 
dependent laboratories, in order to 
ensure the efficiency of the pro- 
duett. The advantages provided by 
the product would definitely serve 
in enhancing the sales and pro¬ 
motion of cotton garments all over 
the world. Hence their certificate 
granted by the CCI gains special 
value as it comes from an un¬ 
biased international body, enjoying 
high credibility and aiming at pro¬ 
viding the best advantages for cot¬ 
ton garments. 


tidpants, with a total seating capacity of 6,500. 

The ICM Is situated at the Main Entrance West 
of the New Munich Trade Fair Centre. It has Its 
own entrance to enable congresses and confer¬ 
ences to take place both independently from and 
in conjunction with the trade fairs. 

With its 3,600 sq m ground-floor exhibition hall, 
an auditorium with seating for up to 1,500, many 
office rooms and further conference facilities, the 
ground floor of the conference building is optimal¬ 
ly suited to the needs of modem conferences 
with accompanying facilities. 

Ail event rooms are equipped with the latest 
lighting, sound and conference equipment and 
also have foil air-conditioning and daylighting. All 
the larger hails are equipped as standard with 
connection points for modem data transfer tech¬ 
nology. 

Exhibitors and visitors can reach the confer¬ 


ence centre quickly and 
easily. The A-94 motor¬ 
way links the trade fair 
sight to the city centre 8 
kilometres away, and with 
the motorway ring-road to 
the east, giving rapid ac¬ 
cess to all main areas. 

The airport can be 
reached in about 30 min¬ 
utes with the shuttle ser¬ 
vice. A new underground 
railway fine currently un- M»«fired Wntrifcofer, 
der construction will have SJSSScmbH** 
two stops at the main en- 
trances, thus providing ex¬ 
cellent public transportation links to the confer¬ 
ence centre end trade fair site. The journey to the 
centre of Munich will take about 15 minutes. 



Focus on Systems 96 


EUROPE'S information technology 
(IT) experts and decision-makers are 
currently focusing their attentions on 
the Systems feir. This international 
Trade Fair for the IT sector, to be 
held to Munich from 21-25 October 
1996, will be one of the most im¬ 
portant dates to male on your cal¬ 
endar. Every autumn specialists, us¬ 
ers and tiie European retail trade 
make theft - investment decisions for 
the coming year. In 1996, Systems is 
presenting the latest market trends 
and innovations in the information 
technology and telecommunications 
sectors hi a dearly arranged and 
carefully structured form. 

New communicative presentation 
concepts turn the spotlight on busi- 
ness-to-business dialogue to an in¬ 
creasing extent A number of axhfoi- 
tions within the fafr, such as The 
World Online and Dealers Only, offer 
trendsetting communications plat¬ 
forms under one roof.. This Is where 
the direct exchange of information 
between trade visitors and exhibitors 
fakes place. Within tiie framework of 
the International Fair and the Inter¬ 
national Congress, ■ Systems 
presents the latest solutions, prod¬ 
ucts and services on the IT market 


A new topic to be covered at Sys¬ 
tems '96 Is online and offline pres¬ 
entations. New communications 
structures call for new forms of pres¬ 
entation. The World Online/New Me¬ 
dia t& a pavilion which promises to be 
both exdusive and exciting. Visitors 
will be able to receive answers to all 
their questions concerning the In¬ 
formation highway in an integrated 
concept of exhibition stands, pres¬ 
entation stages and discussion for¬ 
ums. There will also be crash cours¬ 
es for beginners on each of the five 
days of the fair. Thirty “surfing" ter¬ 
minals will be available for use on the 
Surfers' Freeway. “Happy to see you" 
will be the motto of the happy hour 
each day of the fair, featuring such 
events as Surfers' Night,, Online 
Awards Ceremony and Chat Nights. 
At Systems 96, the multimedia ele¬ 
ments infotainment edutainment en¬ 
tertainment and unitainment are in¬ 
tegrated into The World Online/New 
Media as part of the new media pres¬ 
entation. Communication and inter¬ 
action accompany you on your Jour¬ 
ney through both real and virtual 
worlds. There wfR be impressive 
presentations featuring future solu¬ 
tions and the gradual convergence of 



information 
technologies. 

Truly it will be 
the highlight of 
Systems 96 - 
not to be 
missed! 

Also new at „ ^ .. 

Systems 96 Is director rad 

Dealers Only, bead er fafermatioii 
the number * Bd mnmnilalloM 
one meeting “^ M “" 

place for deal- . 

era and retailers'in the information 
technology and telecommunications 
sectors. Dealers Only provides a 
unique meeting-point for dealers 
from all parts of Europe, enabling 
them to exchange information and 
ideas and to make contact with new 
market partners. 

Visitors win also want to attend the 
accompanying lectures and pres¬ 
entations on sutgects of topical inter¬ 
est in the fields of safes and mar¬ 
keting. And when the feir doses its 
doors at the end of the day. there will 
be special evening sessions at which 
dealers from all over Europe can 
have a "get-together' 1 . 

See for yourself- at Systems 96 in 
Munich. 
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Missive missiles 


But courage can often be intopreted as show-boating, es- 
* pecially when the actions in question do little more than threat¬ 
en to destabilise die region and infringe on the territorial sov¬ 
ereignty of a nation, while exacerbating the damage inflicted 
. onthe people it was intended in help and those who stand in- 
' nocentof a regime's decision-malting policies. The Gulf War,! 

after all, was fought precisely for this purpose — to protect the ! 
' territorial integrity of a sovereign state, the rights of its people, 

‘ and the welfare of the region as a whole. In tins light, any ac¬ 
tion tint seems to go against these, panunetres is likely to do 
more ham than good. 

For years, the nations of the Middle East, in conjunction with 
Western powers like the US, have sought to hammer out a 
comprehensive regional peace settlement whose primary aim 
is to promote regional security and allow all its citizens a 
chance to prosper under e Sorts to integrate economically. Fun- 
' damerrtal to these efforts has been the steadfast belief that each 
and every nation, as a sovereign stale, has a responsibility to 
its neighbours, and the right to determine its own policies. 

In mis light, it malms little sense to infringe on the sov¬ 
ereignty of one state while attempting to secure that of another. 
And, with peace on the horizon, comprehensive efforts, based 
on the fact that freedom and self-detennination are fimda- 
“ mental rights, must be undertaken by all, for the benefit of alL 
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Conference on terror 


. The pictures of George Bush, following die end of the Gulf, 

* War, have long since come down in Kurdish towns such as Ar- 

biL And dreams of 9 nnifigd nation, as a result of a 

' power struggle between tire PUK and tire PDK, were soon to 
follbw. 

After the Gulf War, the US, sketched a tine in the sand, call- 
ing it the no-fly zone, and indirectly dared Saddam Hussein to 
1 cross it Now that be has, Clinton responded by dropping sev¬ 
eral dozen cruise missiles on key Iraqi air installations, and 
: with a sigh of relief, PUK leader Jalal Talabani sent a letter to 

* die US president commending him for his “noble act of cou- 


A few days ago I received die following letter 
from Richard Makepeace, charge d’affaires at The 
British Embassy m Cairo: 

“DearMrNafie, 

I was astonished and concerned to read such 
false and hostile accusations hi your edition of 31 
August about die British govemmenfs at ti tu de to¬ 
wards terrorism. 

My gov e rnm ent is zfrftgrmincd to stamp out ter¬ 
rorism and co-operates closely with friendly gov¬ 
ernments, including the gry wyoment of Egypt; to 
achieve that 

It is completely urdrue to s ugge st that fbe British 
government is assisting or fiusDitating m any way 
die holding of a meeting of Islamist activists in 
London on 8 September, the content and message 
of which we ail deplore. 

But the fact is ftal no pennissioa is required un¬ 
der British law to hold a private meeting on pri¬ 
vate premises. Nor is it an offence to voice opin¬ 
ions, however distasteful to the British 


London is home to 
large numbers of 
extremists. But in 
refusing to take 
action against 
such groups, the 
British government 
is playing with fire, 

writes 



this conference. The response of -foe.offiad 
spokesperson for the Home Office wwcmL'Tbe^ 

SSorhi^she said,^are watofamg te sinmzi * 

closely and are prepared to take bans measure 

- _ - ■ *— 1 — 71 


a VHIIDH. rtliy w —- , „ _ 

The British government, it seems, a intent on 

treating the conference as though no more was at 
than a potential disruption of foe peace de¬ 
spite the feet that the Home Office spakespersor. 
admitted that some conference partanpunsure 
connected, in one way or another, with provoking 

disturbances and *Hnciting haired". _ 

A number of countries, particularly m t neM iaalr 
Bwrt . are observing these developments wife con¬ 
cern. The forthcoroing conference in parti cnla o f- 
fera tangible evidence of the scale of foe exnemist 
presence in the UK. It also betrays dre manner m 


It is, of come, a serious offence to [dan or com¬ 
mit terrorist acts. If die police find any evidence 
of srar b activity, they will act firmly and in ao- 
cardance with British law. 

To suggest to the contrary can only give false 
hopes and encouragement to those extremist and 
those tarenrist groups both our governmatts are 
determined to defeat.” 

To the representative of the British crown in 
Egypt we must offer the response that no one puts 
much frith in what British officials say, particular¬ 
ly with regards to combating terrorism- It is also 
difficult to have confidence in the assurances they 
offer with regards to the problem Britain has itself 
created by allowing a conference promoting inter¬ 
national i a i mkin to be held in its capital. Their 
n-m a ins nonchalant, as if this were purely 
a question of legality, with no bearing on politics. 
They appear unconcerned about bow the schemes 
concocted under their veiy noses might effect oth¬ 
er nations and it bothers them little that British ter¬ 
ritory is being utilised to the detriment of the sta¬ 
bility of other nations by dements proficient at 


fuming 1 t»gpl formaliti es tnlhrirmwi adv antage 

Great Britain is becoming the world's number 
one base for s uppor t in g and sheltering terrorist 
groups operating against various parties in the 
Middle East and elsewhere. Yet the British gov¬ 
ernment has participated in all recent meetings 
rod conferences convened to halt the spread of in¬ 
ternational terrorist activity and British delega¬ 
tions were active in formulating and discussing a 
large number of measures to combat terrorism at 
the G7 Paris Summit, of which 25 were ratified. 

The British govonment, at all conferences 
Hfflimg with terrorism, has adopted strong posi¬ 
tions, particularly when it feared its economic in¬ 
terests with Arab countries were at risk. We have 
to make life impossible for t er r o rists, the British 
[dine ntiwigfgr declared while the home secretary 
reassures evayone win listens that his govern¬ 
ment is strong measures to urge countries 
to refuse to grant political asylum to supporters 
of terrorism. 

Recent developme n ts in the UK, tiro ugh, show 
that foe British government is not as earnest as it 
should be with regards to the battle against ex¬ 


tremism. The Islamic Liberation Party, notorious 
for its history of organisational and ideological 
connections with terrorism in the Middle East beM 


President Mubarak voiced iris smprise that sa^ 
a conference codd be condoned AmrM bossa de¬ 
scribed foe conference as “an unfortunate step 
Algeria, S*ndi Arabia and Tunisia have also reg¬ 
istered their objections. _ - „ 

While the UK has the largest concentration or 


its third annual meeting in Earls Court on 24 Au-\ terrorist elements among residents, political ^ ref 
gust with impunity. The meeting was attended by \ ugees and visitors, virtually all of the countries of 
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nearly 1,000 people. Also, die Muhaiixun (the Im¬ 
migrants), a splinter of foe Islamic Liberation Par¬ 
ty has begun to organise a conference to which 
some 14,000 people have been invited, including 
weD-koova extremist leaders from the Arab 
worid. 

The conference, due to be held in London on 9 
September, is not just another opposition rally, of 
which London hosts so many. It is an occasion that 
has profound ramifications regarding a dangerous 
phenomenon tiwr t Hn^ar p yw; international stability, 
and as such one would not expect it to be handled 
in the context of established, sovereign laws that 
cannot be violated. Rather one would expect it to 
be treated in light of foe increasingly dangerous 
levels of support fix' extremist activity in foe UK. 
It is little wonder, therefore, that prominent mem¬ 
bers of foe House of Commons (both Conservative 
and Labour) have protested against the holding of 


Western Europe — Germany, Sweden, Switzer¬ 
land for example — offer sufficient scope for ex- 
tRanists to pursue their activities in a h mm ter that 
suits* their own political designs. Indeed soine or 


with international extremist cle m e nty pa rtic ularly 
those in^he Middle East. 

This pojicy several arms: to contain any dam¬ 
age to foe host country’s interests, to embarrass the 
countries in which these elements operate and to 
become better informed about them in foe event 
that they may someday crane to powa*. Evidently, 
these countries have yet to leam foe lesson other 
countries have ^4 iea 4y been taugh t. It is im¬ 
possible to maVe i deal with extremffit iuid terrorist 
elements and mamtam credibility or respect within 
foe mfernarinu al community. One anfy hopes that 
govern me nt officials team this lesson quickly be¬ 
fore their actions lead to graver consequences. 


Bill and Bibi at poll politics 


Will Netanyahu have better luck in affecting the US presidential elections than 
Clinton had with the Israeli poll? Mohamed Sid-Ahmed discusses the issue 


First and last 
meetings 


By Naguib Matifbuz 


After Netanyahu won the Israeli elec¬ 
tions despite President Clinton’s efforts 
to ensure foe success ofhis rival, editori¬ 
als in leading US newspapers sought to 
play down foe differences between foe 
two men by underscoring what they bad 
in oonmun. Much was made of the feet 
(hat they are approximately the same 
m, that both belong to anew generation 
of leaders bom after World Ww H, that 
both were brought up in the United 
States and share a common cultural 
background where nicknames are widely 
used even at foe highest levds of govern¬ 
ment This impression was further bol¬ 
stered by foe press coverage of the first 
meeting between the two men, winch 
was described as a meeting between Bill 
and BibL But foe lack of rapport between 
the two leaders was all too apparent, and 
wfaOe some put this down to bad chem¬ 
istry, I believe the problem goes deeper 
than that. 

Traditionally, the Democratic Party 
has been the mainstay of tire Jewish lob¬ 
by in the United States, while Clinton 
himself has been described as the most 
pro-Israeli president ever to sit in foe 
White House. While the description 
seems accurate on foe face of it, it bears 
(oolong into more dosely. For if it is true 
that Clinton’s support of Israel’s forma 
Labour g o vernm ent went further than 
that of any other US president before 
him, it is also true that his support was 
linked to the policies of tort government. 
Indeed, such was Clinton s dismay at 
Netanyahu’s election that a state of ten¬ 
sion now exists between foe Climon ad¬ 
ministration and Israel’s TAutl govern¬ 
ment, putting fee Whole proposition of 
Clinton's unconditional support for Is¬ 
rael’s policies into q uesti o n and raising 
foe issue of whether Netanyahu is likely 
to respond in kind by encouraging foe 
American Jewish lobby to. vote for Re¬ 
publican candidate Bob Dole in foe forfo- 
conring American presidential elections. 


It can be argued that same of Dole's 
part statements cannot be read as par¬ 
ticularly pro-Israeli. But the Re¬ 
publicans, who enjoy a majority in Con¬ 
gress since foe 1994 elections, have 
come out strongly in support of Israel's 
hawks, as borne out by the standing ova¬ 
tion with which Netanyahu’s un¬ 
compromising address to the two Hous¬ 
es was met, especially when he vowed 
to oppose any a tt empt to divide Je¬ 
rusalem. which he claime d as “Israel’s 
eternal capital”. 

Arab parties see Clinton's reluctance 
to condemn Netanyahu's disavowal of 
tiie hnd-for-peaoe formula, notably on 
the Syrian front, as a sign that the Amer¬ 
ican president is giving in to Ne¬ 
tanyahu’s pressure instead of forcing 
him to honour Israel’s previous commit¬ 
ments towards the peace process. They 
are also deeply troubled by foe feet tot, 
even as he turns a blind eye to the dan¬ 
gers inherent in Netanyahu's floating of 
the principles on which the peace pro¬ 
cess is based, Clinton is as vocal as the 
Israeli prime mwiistw when it comes to 
denouncing Arab/Islamic terrorism as 
the main threat in the region. Before the 
Israeli elections, Clinton may have be¬ 
lieved he could hold Netanyahu hostage 
to his policy; now that Netanyahu is 
safely ensconced at the pinnacle of pow¬ 
er, while Clinton’s political future is 
tanging in the balance until the No¬ 
vember elections, it is obvious that the 
opposite is true. 

Actually, Cfinton's dose relationship 
with Rabin and Poes did not grow out 
of chance events or personal empathy, 
but was based an objective factors. 
America’s policy towards fee Middle 
East is shaped by two basic considera¬ 
tions: Israel's security and the stability 
of foe oil region. Proof of how prom¬ 
inently foe latter consideration figures in 
US foreign policy is foe Amencan-led 
Gulf War waged in defence of ofl-ridi 


Kuwait in 1991 and Clinton's retaliatory 
strike against Saddam for daring to inter- 
vene in inter-Kurdish affairs in northern 
Iraq. The advantage represented by the 
Rabm/Peres peace line was that it helped 
overcome the Arab-Israeti conflict as an 
im pedimen t to this tWO-pTODged ASKT* 
ican policy. By placing Israel's security 
require ments before those of peace, in¬ 
deed, by threatening to scuttle foe entire 
peace process if it does not respond to 
those security requ ir ements as he sees 
them, Netanyahu makes it impossible to 
reconcile the two considerations. 

As fir as Netanyahu is concerned, the 
peace process is merely a mechanism by 
winch to idetaify and eliminate die de¬ 
ments of vulnerability in load's secur¬ 
ity shield, as illustrated by his proposal 
to TTmfcp Lebanon, the weakest link in 
foe chain of land's defense system, foe 
first item on the negotiation agenda. Ne¬ 
tanyahu is opposed to the idea of an 
overall peace process, a package deal, so 
to sp eak, that would have a point of de¬ 
parture (the Madrid conference) and a 
point of arrival (binding reciprocal 
peace commitments). His approach is a 
selective one; he is interested only in ex¬ 
tinguishing fires as and when they flare 
up, without acknowledging to nasd for 
a comprehensive process feat would up- 
root foe reasons fwfoeirempti on. 

Such an approach is also useful in ra¬ 
ining the Arabs to the idea of nego¬ 
tiating with Isael without reaching their 
ultimate objective of restoring occupied 
Arab land A case in point is the forth¬ 
coming Middle East economic summit 
to be held in Cairo next November, at a 
time Netanyahu still objects to the ex¬ 
change of laBti for peace. Clitaon is like¬ 
ly to insist an the convocation of tire 
conference on schedule in the hope that 
if he helps Netanyahu go forward with 
the muhflatoals despite the lack of 
progress at the bilateral level, Netanyahu 
will tone down his support for the Re¬ 


publican candidate in the upcoming US 
presidential elections. 

It can therefore be said that the optimal 
solution for Netanyahu is nehber 8 total 
no-peace situation nor a total peace situa¬ 
tion, but something in betvreen, where 
negotiations serve as a means by which 
Israel can e liminate threats to its security 
without going so fir as to concede foie 
need to restore fee occupied Arab ter¬ 
ritories. This solution not only runs 
. counter to tiie interests of the CtiittoQ ad¬ 
ministration, but to those of all American 
a dminis trations, whether Democratic or 
Republican. 

It has been said that die Jewish lobby 
in America nsuaDy prefers not to see an 
incumbent president elected for a second 
term, however supportive he may be to 
the Israeli cause because, given that he 
cannot be elected for a third term, be will 
not be responsive to pressure from the 
Jewish lobby daring ms second term in 
case of a conflict of interest But such ap¬ 
prehensions are not justified in die case 
of Clinton, whose vice-president aid 
likely successor, A1 Gore, is known to be 
even more pro-Israeli than his boss. 

However, the sword of Damocles tint 
Netanyahu is waving over Clinton’s 
head is likely to paralyse the Middle East 
peace procek, at least until tbe US pres¬ 
idential elections are over, while the Li¬ 
kud government is prep aring for an un¬ 
precedented new wave of Jewish 
settlements all over Arab Palestine, hi 
his address to the Democratic conven¬ 
tion in Chicago last week. President 
Clinton promised to make his next pres¬ 
idency America's bridge to the twenty- 
first century. That is all very well, bat 
from an Arab perspective the zeal ques- . 
tion is whether be can loeep the Middle 
East bridge to peace open until next No¬ 
vember — especially now that regional 
equilibrium has race again been dis¬ 
rupted by Clinton's decision to reopen, 
the Iraqi file. 


During the "50s a 
yOUttg nittn comm t’.,'/' 
up to me ar a meet- ■fiBr 

ing of The Story 
Club and intro- 
duced himself as IMp-- 
Ahmed Ba- 
haed di p, I was p VjU'- 
greatly surprised, ■^V? 2 §§aJ?' 
as I read ms con¬ 
tributions to Rose 
£/-7oussef regularly and never an- 
agined him to be so young. I ad¬ 
mired his sagacity, his deeply an- 
atytical style and his ma&irity, and 
pictured him as a modi older man. 

Not many know that Babacddm 
was actually a member of the Ha- , 
rafish and throughout the 1 

regularly attended "lanti^gq in 
Mohamed Afifi’s garden or Taw- 
fiq Saleh’s house. Throughout 
that period I never once saw him 
lose his temper. In conversations 
he would agree or disagree, but 
never show any sign of .ir¬ 
ritability. 

He had deep inteflcctuaL and ar¬ 
tistic convictions and wrote as se¬ 
riously about literary as political 
matters. The 1 most insightful com¬ 
mentaries written about fee Tril¬ 
ogy were by Bahaeddm. 

I saw Bahaeddin fix 1 die hrtt 
time when he first fell AT — Taw- 
fiq Saleh and I both visited hhti. 
He was very pleased to see us, 
and very touched. We talked 
about the old ‘Harafish’ meetings 
and wepL Indeed half of our visit 
was spent in tears. Same time lat¬ 
er I suggested to Tawfiq Saleh 
feat we visit Bahaeddin again,.but 
he replied that the time for vis¬ 
iting was over. 


Based on an interview 
by Mohamed Saimawy. 
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7 U Piurtto. TiteeA Action, not words 


Al-Gomfiurfa: “It is impossible to accept words 
and actions which would return peace to square one or 
merely go through the motions of continuing the peace 
talks only to get the Cairo Economic Conference going. 
Progress in the peace process should occur before sta¬ 
bility and security can be brought to the region. This 
should happen through a just and comprehensive peace, 
not just a declaration feat talks will be resumed, mak¬ 
ing foe resumption of foe talks the objective rather than 
the means." 

(Editorial, 31 August) 


to Syria, even if this means never reaching a com¬ 
prehensive peace.” 

(Mohamed Sid-Ahmed, 28 August) 


AI-Arabh “Could a four-hour Palestinian strike be 
sufficient to stem the tide of Israeli settlement expan¬ 
sion plans? It is true that a reaction is better titan si¬ 
lence... Yet what is required is a plan of action. „ It is 
not enough that people appear to be doing what should 
be dpne” 

(Editorial, 2 September) 


Al-Ahram: “The Arabs have given Netanyahu 
three months to set his bouse in order and to re¬ 
consider the *NOs' he brandished before the peace pro¬ 
cess. The time is now ripe to know what his future 
steps will be and whether be is busy with completing 
the peace process within the Madrid framework. 
Words are no longer sufficient... If Israel is serious, it 
must prove it before entering into economic coop¬ 
eration with others in the region. Holding the econom- - 
ic conference without any progress cm the peace agen¬ 
da is only an at temp t to take advantage of tlx; Arabs 
and this will not happen.” 

(Editorial, 2 September) 


Al-Ahram: “It is not good enough that Netanyahu 
should limit himself to statements about peace without 
taking any practical me asu res to this effect. It is not 
good enough and this can never be an escape for him 
from confronting the challenges of peace; a peace 
which he shies away from, believing that, in spite of 
evaything, the situation in the region wiQ forever re¬ 
main as it is.” 

(Ibrahim Nqfie, 30 August) 


AJ-HVafd= “I do not know what has happened to the 
Palestine National Authority. All that Arafat is doing is 
awaiting Netanyahu’s favour, that the Likud knight 
should condescend to meet him. He is attarfwwg great 
importance— to this, to the extent that he gives the im¬ 
pression that it will get things moving— Arafat should 
have played Ms own cards instead of trying to please 
Israel at the expense of foe Palestinians, without get¬ 
ting anything in return.” 

(Sanaa El-Said. 1 September) 



AKShaabs “We still hear the question: should Cairo 
hold an economic con fer ence to s u pport Netanyahu or 
would tins be in a ppropriate? If Netanyahu is serious 
about peace we should hold it, if not then no confer¬ 
ence will be held. Can titis be true? Do we really still 
not know whether foe man wants peace or is plamting 
aggression and war? And bow can we accuse him of 
bemg vague when be is so clear and im perti n ent in 
both words and actions?" 

(Adel Hussein, 30 August) 


AMNllSSawar: “Netanyahu who, according to 
news agencies, was ‘shaken’ by Mubarak’s warnings, 
has a thousand feces. Hie should, therefore, show his 
good intentions towards restarting the peace process, 
not by continuing to declare that he is ready to talk 
and resume negotiations, but by taking practical meas¬ 
ures that indicate a change in the intransigent attitudes 
of the Likud government." 

(Sahva Abu Seada, 30 August) 


AI-AhaD: “Netanyahu does not believe in a just, 
comprehensive and permanent peace in the Middle 
East What is possible, in his opinion, are partial agree¬ 
ments to improve Israel’s security regardless of peace 
for tite whole region. 7M’* mt :;tuation will remain tin- 
stable and open to friction and clashes as Netanyahu in¬ 
sists on not 'recognising Palestinian rights, continuing 
with building settlements and not returning the Golan 


Al-Shaab: “Public opinion should not be misled 
by tite idea that Israel has changed its position because 
of Netanyahu’s condescension to sit with the Arabs 
and negotiate with no prior conditions. Or that be has 
agreed to talk to the Palestinians. Talks have been go¬ 
ing on for 19 years and do not constitute tite so-called 
peace. No peace can happen without the recognition 
of rights universally agreed upon for the Arabs." 
(Editorial, 27 August) 

Compiled by Mala Saqr 
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Paralympic 
triumphs | 


The success of tie 
Egyptian team at the 
Paralympics appear^ 
not to have aroused 
much interest among; 
those commentators; 
who lamented the 
wretched perfor m an ce 
of the Egyptian team 
in Atlanta. None of 
the critics, sports writ¬ 
ers or commentators 
who condemned 

Egypt's sports policy 
for not producing 
champion athletes in 
any event of the 
Olympic Gaines have 
wondered, in print ax 
least, bow Egypt's dis¬ 
abled athletes brought 
home a harvest of 30 
medals, and in the 
process set 15 world 
i records. 

Indeed the opposite 
happened. Sports writ¬ 
ers, their papers and 
m aga z ines, have gone 
back to their favourite / 
hobby, making a fuss/ 
of football Endless/ 
wearisome photo 
graphs of footballii£ 
“stare" occupy tMr 
usual prominent pyce 
on covers, while i*ws 
of the Paralympic Suc¬ 
cess was .buried deep 
in the inside /ages. 
Does anyone /know 
anything about these 
champions' struggles 
for recognition? From 
where tbey ccpie, how 
they clhnbe<f the lad¬ 
der of success, how 
they became disabled 
and how they over¬ 
come theif handicaps? 
What was die driving 
force that'pusbed them 
to the /ery top and 
enabled, them to sur¬ 
mount /the obstacles 
and (flail enges they 
faced? 

Of course none of 
our ; sports writers 
thought ■ of in¬ 
vestigating such ques¬ 
tions, though the an¬ 
swers i that these 
athlete* might give 
could well provide the 
basis for correcting 
Egypt’s other, sporting 
disaster. 

I do not think that 
t£e success of Egyp- 
thn athletes at the 
faralympics is due to 
tie institutions gov¬ 
erning their training 
and their administra¬ 
tion. Sports federa- 
tons in Egypt are all 
nade in the same 
nould, with the same 
vealmesses. To my 
mind their success is 
due to the challenges 
individual competitors 
perceive, the hurdles 
that they must over¬ 
come, and the respect 
that they have to 
straggle so hard to ob- 
tain. 

Those who have 
searched for the se¬ 
crets behind the in¬ 
credible, record break¬ 
ing success of Egypr’s 
disabled athletes have 
tended to point to the 
nature of the modem, 
physical culture that 
places such emphasis 
on achievement. Cer¬ 
tainly human beings, 
in contrast to animals, 
are always searching 
for recognition and ap¬ 
preciation. as Hegel 
rightly pointed out. 

Able-bodied athletes 
who win prizes in other 
countries are subjected 
to extremely rigorous 
training systems along¬ 
side the incentives — 
both financial and in 
terms of prestige — that 
come with breaking 
each new record. But 
disabled athletes have 
an even greater in¬ 
centive, the desire to 
compensate for physical 
disability by attaining 
such a degree of ex¬ 
cellence that will bring 
personal satisfaction and 
the appreciation which 
others so often with¬ 
hold. 

So does tbis mean that 
the «miring part 
in foe Paralympics were 
more ma t u re psycho¬ 
logically than those tak¬ 
ing part is .Atlanta, or 
that our society pro¬ 
duces disabled people 
with more congietitive 
spirits and a greats de¬ 
termination to meet foe 
challenges they face, 
than foe able-bodied? 

Those responsible for 
education and sports in 
Egypt would do well to 
explore such questions. 

For the simple feet re¬ 
mains — from the Par¬ 
alympics Egyptians 
brought home 30 med¬ 
als, while from Atlanta 
tiny returned empty- 
handed. 



Opinion 1 


Syria’s likely scenario 

The possibility of Syrian-Israeli tensions erupting into conflict 
— the central argument of an article sent to me by Professor 
Ze've Maoz, the director of Jaffe Strategic Studies Centre at foe 

University of Tel Aviv, published in Ha'areiz and subsequently 
distorted in the Egyptian press — have escalated. 

The direction of recent events, including the election of Ne¬ 
tanyahu as prime minister, and foe fact "that unlike the Pal¬ 
estinians Syria is not tied by any binding agreements with Israel 
indicates, the article argued, two likely scenarios. 

The first assumes that negotiations on the Palestinian track are 
resumed, the Golan remains indefinitely occupied, and the rest 
of the Arab world remains silent giving only minimal support to 
Syria as it engages in war with IsraeL The second scenario as¬ 
sumes that Arab-Israeli relations are strained, particularly with 
the Palestinians and Jordanians, allowing Syria to assume lead¬ 
ership of the Palestinians, and even the Jordanians, before de¬ 
claring war on Israel. 

The two scenarios elaborated in the article, however, are 
based on false premises, and neither is particularly convincing. 
Both isolate Syria from collective Arab action, b ank on Arab 
negativism, overstate Israel's military might and undermine the 
effect of changes that have taken, and are tak¬ 
ing. place at tbe regional and global level. 

Given the tremendous pressures on Israel, 
from within and without, to pursue the peace 
process to completion any attempts to hold 
on to the Golan Heights indefinitely are like¬ 
ly to cause a confrontation on both the polit¬ 
ical and military fronts. Support for Syria is 
then unlikely to be limited to financial and 
military assistance. Rather, the whole region 
will be drawn into a devastating war which 
will automatically involve both tbe US and 
Europe, with unpredictable results. 





This week's Soapbox speaker is an expert at EAajj. Gen. Aj 
the National Centre for Middle East Studies. Abdel-Halim 


Far beyond reason 

Suppressing opinions with which rulers are uncomfortable can no longer be cloaked in the rhetoric of national liberation, writes Edward Said 




I recall quite vividly that when I was about 14 or 15 and 
living in Egypt foe films of Elizabeth Taylor — whom 
I've always considered one of foe world's worst actresses 

— were banned. The reasons given at the time were not 
aesthetic but that she was considered to be a Zionist sup¬ 
porter and therefore somehow unfit to grace Egyptian 
cinema screens. I also recall that during tbe fifties and 
early sixties, well after the revolution had been es¬ 
tablished, copies of various foreign magazines like Time 
and The Economist would often arrive in Cairo with pas¬ 
sages about Egypt or Israel — at that time Israel was re¬ 
ferred to only as “the Zionist entity" — carefully inked 
out on the page because they were deemed offensive by 
the censor. That government employees should spend 
hours going through magazines removing politically in¬ 
correct passages seemed like a lot of work at the time, 
but was accepted as an aspect of national security. 

I also remember that dining foe ’60s, while 1 was work¬ 
ing on my PhD in literature, 1 would often spend the sum¬ 
mer in Lebanon at my family’s bouse reading and writ¬ 
ing. I would regularly air freight a large parcel of books 
to Beirut via Pan Am, and then would reclaim them at 
Beirut airport a few days later. Each time I did that, how¬ 
ever, I would have to carry tbe heavy bundle over to a 
censorship office where my books and I were examined 

— the operation took about ten minutes — for possible 
evidence or traces of Zionism. On one occasion I was 
asked by a, burly employee of what was then the Surete 
Generate whether there was anything in my books (foe 
poems of Keats and Wordsworth, novels by Fielding. 
Sterne, Stendhal and Thackeray) about Israel, as with one 
hand he held one of them upside down. 

The situation changed somewhat after 1967, a result of 
the Palestinian Revolution, as we then called it, which 
made possible a new, self-critical style and rhetoric in pol¬ 
itics. Research articles on Israel and foe Arabs were pub¬ 
lished complete with footnotes (a new thing at foe time). 
Frankness became permissible, and articulation of crit¬ 
icism about tbe past and various leaders was openly prac¬ 
ticed in Beirut. I do not mean to suggest that everything be¬ 
came Uberal and open: indeed I recall bow Yasser Arafat 
during foe early seventies sent an armoured car to the home 
of Elias Kboury, then working as an editor of Shu 'im Fi- 
lastimyya, because of something be had written which had 
offended Arafat But Lebanon was not foe Arab world. 
Censorship continued to exist elsewhere, although perhaps 
on not so ridiculous a scale as in the pre-1967 years. 

The point I am trying to make is that after 1948 at least 
two generations of Arabs were gradually inculcated with 
the idea drat part of our struggle as a people required foe 
suppression not only of certain unwelcome and un¬ 


pleasant actualities by our rulers who disapproved of 
diem but were otherwise powerless to do much about 
them, but also that we ourselves as a people should ac¬ 
cept die principle that our duty as citizens was to ac¬ 
quiesce in the abrogation of our right to freedom of 
thought and expression. 

No society is entirely free of control over thought and 
expression, though not all such control is instituted and 
maintained by foe government. I think it is quite true in 
tbe US that certain things cannot be easily said or written 

— for years it was impossible to say anything critical 
about Israel, and even today it is virtually impossible to 
publish materia] from a Palestinian point of view in ma¬ 
jor American journals of opinion — but there is do 
American ministry of information or government office 
of censorship. People and organisations can be banned 
(as foe PLO was for many years) but there was always 
popular, outspoken resistance to the prohibition. Freedom 
of expression is therefore relative but it must, in my opin¬ 
ion, be protected by law and by foe constitution. Oth¬ 
erwise what can be said or written — and finally, thought 

— is subject to foe whims, opinions, moods and personal 
interests of the ruler. 

In the West relative freedom of expression was won 
over a long period of time, foe result of a contest first be¬ 
tween die land-owning aristocracy and the monarchy, 
foeo as the result of a contest between that aristocracy 
and the middle classes. This has not been the case in 
most, if not all. Arab countries where executive author¬ 
ity dominates even the constitution and the state's written 
laws, and the middle class remains at best a commercial 
and professional but not really a political class. When it 
comes to foe regulation of expression, whether for civil 
or religious reasons, foe prevailing situation in foe Arab 
world is almost comic, since electronic communication, 
travel, and reality itself defy the ridiculous structures im¬ 
posed by foe religious and secular authorities. But foe 
practice of censorship still exists, and is often violently 
maintained, at far too great an expense, in our societies. 1 
have yet to hear or read a real defence of censorship, 
even though large numbers of journalists languish in 
Arab prisons, and an estimable number of artists and in¬ 
tellectuals pay foe price through exile, torture or an im¬ 
posed silence. The point is that while no Arab constitu¬ 
tion countenances censorship, foe ban on certain 
statements is still severely enforced. No ruler really ever 
wants to get into a debate about censorship, because cen¬ 
sorship cannot withstand foe clear light of reason, or foe 
rigours of debate. Censorship hides in tbe dark, rarely ex¬ 
plains itself fully, always shuns public discussion, re¬ 
mains a silent, cringing orphan. My books have been 


banned in Palestine for almost a mouth, yet no one has 
taken responsibility for foe order to confiscate and re¬ 
move them from bookstores. 

There are two especially troubling aspects of foe prac¬ 
tice of censorship as it exists today in Arab societies. One 
is that it does not work. It has not made one regime bet¬ 
ter. one ruler more loved, one army more efficient, one 
newspaper or university more up-to-date, one society 
more secure and modem. Its damage, even to foe regimes 
that enforce it, is incalculable. It has made Arab societies 
as a whole foe least democratic on earth. It has dispirited 
and discouraged ever)- Arab who today is ashamed even 
to be an Arab. It has lost us untold riches in spirits brok¬ 
en. in talents exiled, in research, exploration, (bought left 
untried, all because of tbe prohibition on free debate and 
discussion. It bas turned people away from their govern¬ 
ments and individuals away from other individuals. The 
question is then why, since it does not work, is censor¬ 
ship still there? 

This is foe second and more disquieting aspect of cen¬ 
sorship in Arab societies today. The fact is that as in¬ 
dividuals we can no longer evade responsibility for our 
own social evils, or for the governments and rulers that 
are either unjust or unresponsive to foe real needs of the 
majority. Censorship exists because many individuals 
collaborate with it: individuals who censor themselves, 
who say it is better to be inside 3 regime tiying to do 
good than to be outside and marginal, individuals who 
say what difference does it rrake if I allow myself to be 
censored since after all the world goes on. Everyone 
complains privately, but few. very few — writers like 
Nasr Hamid Abu Zcid or Laifo Shubaiiat — cake tbe next 
step and say what no one else is willing to say in public. 
Above all, we accept censorship as we do nearly every¬ 
thing else that has been forced on us in this miserable, 
damp, gloomy period of mediocrity and defeat, because 
we say that we are powerless, foe world is against us, Zi¬ 
onism and imperialism have won. We are told that we 
must be realistic and pragmatic — a nauseating word as 
it is used by our leading policy intellectuals to justify' 
their own compromises. B 33 foists or Marxists one day, 
advisers to presidents and princes foe next — we have 
been told, we must realise that we have no alternative, etc 
etc. 

There can be no meaningful compromise on censor¬ 
ship. on foe banning of books and ideas, on foe im¬ 
prisonment and torture of critics or opponents of the re¬ 
gime. The time has come to bold foe practice and foe 
theory up to foe scrutiny of reason and light, and to ask 
publicly why censorship is stilt necessary' and whether it 
would be better for all Arabs to do away with it entirely. 


and to say that as prospective citizens of foe 21 st century 
we are entitled to say what we want to say and read wbat 
is available to be read, and enough of all this nonsense 
about security and danger and protecting ourselves 
against some imagined outside enemy. 

Elirabefo Taylor is still before foe public despite being 
banned in Egypt, Time and The Economist still publish 
their opinions 40 years after they were censored. But 
look at us. Have we not become comic figures, floun¬ 
dering in foe mean suburbs and dark corridors while foe 
rest of mankind marches on under die sun? 

Nowhere is this more true than in Palestine, where Yas¬ 
ser Arafat and his Authority use censorship not just to si¬ 
lence and threaten opponents of his policies but also to 
hide his past mistakes from discussion and account¬ 
ability. He accepted an agreement with Israel that said 
nothing about Palestinian self-determination on foe one 
hand, and tacitly accepted occupation and tbe settlements 
on foe other. For foe past three years his partners Rabin 
and Peres have been building and expanding settlements: 
they have sealed foe fate of Arab Jerusalem; they have 
destroyed foe Palestinian economy and corrupted "its po¬ 
litical class: they have imposed military rule on areas B 
and C, and have simply walked away with over 90 per 
cent of the land. All of this with Mr. .Arafat's coop¬ 
eration. After Netanyahu came to power and exposed foe 
peace process for the fraud it always was, .Arafat is plead¬ 
ing without dignity or credibility with anyone who will 
listen that be needs help. All foe wbile his security forces 
torture and kill anyone wbo objects to his colossal fail¬ 
ures as leader. He announces a four-hour general strike, 
which will hurt no one except his people (Israelis don't 
do their shopping in Ramallah and Nablus), and he urges 
people :o go to Jerusalem on their own to pray. This man 
bas learned nothing from any of foe non-violent struggles 
against imperialism, has taken nothing from Gandhi or 
from Martin Luther King, and has never understood foe 
meaning of armed straggle as practiced by foe Viet¬ 
namese or foe Algerians. The South African experience 
means nothing to Arafat What he should be doing now 
— instead of strengthening his power inside Palestine 
like the incompetent general that he is — is to lead a se¬ 
ries of non-violent demonstrations against foe settle¬ 
ments. announce publicly that be does not want to fight 
Israelis but foe bricks and stones of their settlements and 
that he will do so unarmed, leading his people in large 
numbers, instead of sitting behind bis guards and his pal¬ 
aces in Ramallah and Gaza. We should all speak out 
against a policy that will cost us foe rest of Palestine un¬ 
less it is changed, and unless foe leadership is forced to 
change or be gone. 


Past failures, new realities 


Is Arab nationalism doomed to become just another cultural project? Mustafa KameB EB-Sayed joins the fray and, 
in the first of a two-part article, examines some of the lessons Arabs have to learn if political Arabism is to survive 


Until a few weeks ago, most observers of foe political 
scene in the Arab world might have thought that Arab 
nationalism as a political force to reckon with has, for 
all practical purposes, ended forever. Israeli troops could 
do as tbey pleased in Lebanon, and their government 
could impose foe harshest of conditions upon foe Arab 
people of the Occupied Territories, with no sign what¬ 
soever that other Arab peoples cared much about what 
was happening to fellow Arabs in southern Lebanon or 
Palestine. 

On foe contrary, Arab governments in tbe Mashreq 
and the Maghreb alike were courting foe Israeli govern¬ 
ment, not only exchanging visits with Israeli officials, 
but also promoting trade links with Israel, even links 
which would prove harmful to other Arab countries. 
Arab citizens, also, were rushing to visit Israel, for 
tourism, medical care and in search of lucrative deals 
with Israeli businessmen. The plight of both the Iraqi 
and Libyan peoples, subject to oppressive and unfair 
UN economic sanctions, did not stir any angry reactions 
in the Arab world beyond verbal declarations of support 
for the two peoples. 

This situation has not been reversed completely since 
then. President Mubarak's call for a meeting of Arab 
heads of state, to discuss ways of dealing with a new Is¬ 
raeli government, which makes no secret of its intention 
to maintain occupation of foe Arab territories, received 
an immediate favourable response. The meeting's rel¬ 
atively successful conclusion demonstrated that Arab 
leaders are still sufficiently concerned with foe con¬ 
sequences of tbe Israeli government’s new position to 
rally promptly. It would therefore be no exaggeration to 
aggnmr that the response of tire Arab leaders echoed the 
sentiments of their own peoples, who felt foe same con¬ 
cern. There are also signs that the meeting in Cairo was 
supported by nearly til shades of Arab public opinion. 
One may conclude, therefore, that Arab nationalism is 
not completely dead at foe end of the twentieth century. 
Perhaps it is not very well, but definitely it is still alive. 

The end of Arabism was announced in foe early 
1980s. The prediction that Arab nationalism would soon 
otter its last gasp — or, indeed, had already done so — 
became fashionable; it was renewed with much vigour 
in foe 1590s. This pre-emptive announcement, however. 
Stay not be welUbtsndei Arabism is basically an ex¬ 


pression of a common culture, which cannot simply 
vanish because a certain Arab leader went against foe 
Arab consensus not to recognise Israel and concluded a 
separate peace. Arabism, in this sense, will continue to 
exist, even when denied by tbe Arabs. So long as they 
continue to speak the same language, listen to the same 
songs, admire foe same writers and cherish common 
values, Arabism wDl be alive, despite political di¬ 
vergence among Arab governments. 

Arab nationalists will find scant consolation in foe 
idea of Arabism as basically a cultural phenomenon. 
For them. Arabism should be viewed as a political 
movement aiming at foe realisation of some sort of uni¬ 
ty among Arab peoples. That unity, as understood in foe 
1950s, could only consist in the full merger of two 
states under one centralised administration, with one 
army, one currency, foe same legislation... etc. Even a 
federal state would not be accepted as an appropriate 
version of this ideal. Those who dared to suggest that 
such unity could be achieved through a federal state or 
a confederation were denounced as traitors of the Arab 
cause. Governments beaded by advocates of such total 
unions did not hesitate, in foe 1950s, to put those wbo 
espoused “dissident" views in prison. 

If Arabism is to remain as anything other than a cul¬ 
tural project in tbe 21st century, however, it will have 10 

adapt to new realities in Arab societies themselves, in 
the region, and in foe world surrounding foe Arabs. Ad¬ 
vocates of Arab natio nalism should also ponder foe les¬ 
sons they can learn from their own 20 fo-century ex¬ 
periences, particularly their Mures. 

The first lesson which Arab nationalists would do 
well to ponder is their own failure in attaining foe lofty 
goals they set for themselves. They strove to achieve 
national independence for Arab countries in foe 1960s, 
a socialist path to development and Arab unity. The 
‘60s ended with fee territories of two of the countries 
ruled by nationalist regimes (Syria and Egypt) under 
foreign occupation. In foe second case occupation lasted 
a decade and half it continues in the first Two other 
radical nationalist regimes, those of Iraq and Libya, are 
currently suffering the consequences of their own pol¬ 
icies, taken as a pretext by the US, tbe archenemy of 
Arab nationalism, is impose harsh economic sanctions 
upon their peoples. Whatever may have happened to so¬ 


cialism in eastern Europe during the late 1980s and ear¬ 
ly '90s. foe policies of Arab nationalist regimes from 
foe 1960s onward hardly' conformed with foe noble 
ideals of humanistic socialism. Very often, foe old 
classes were simply replaced by foe new class of senior 
military officers and bureaucrats. As for the goal of 
Arab unity, these regimes not only failed to set an ex¬ 
ample for other Arab countries., they were also unable to 
see eye to eye themselves. The breakdown of foe Fed¬ 
eration of iyab Republics of Egypt, Syria and Iraq in 
1963, and rivalry between foe two Baathist regimes in 
Syria and Iraq since 1968 are only two of many ex¬ 
amples of foe gulf between the slogans of Arab na¬ 
tionalists and their practices. 

These failures, however, do not imply that foe goals 
themselves were flawed. The ideals "of national in¬ 
dependence. a just society and Arab unity are worthy of 
being pursued at foe end of foe twentieth century, but 
both their meaning and the ways of attaining them 
should be reconsidered in light of past failures and new 
realities in Arab countries, the region and the world. 

These new realities are characterised by several im¬ 
portant features. 

The accelerated pace of foe scientific and technolog¬ 
ical revolution in the second half of this century en¬ 
tailed vast changes in foe international division of la¬ 
bour, distribution of economic power among nations 
and tbe legitimacy of many regimes. Under the impact 
of this revolution, it became difficult for any regime to 
lie to its increasingly literate citizens for a long time 
about its practices or its achievements. Arab citizens 
can know foe truth through as easily accessible inter¬ 
national media. They con equally easily compare their 
regimes' alleged achievements with those of other coun¬ 
tries, which they can visit, or at least know about 
through the media. 

The second feature relates to foe new power con¬ 
figuration Arab nationalists now face in tbe inter¬ 
national community. Major capitalist countries dominate 
the world, and set the agenda of nearly all international 
bodies through meetings of the Group of Seven. Among 
these countries, foe US uses its combined economic, 
military and diplomatic superiority to impose its own 
standards un foe rest of foe world. Under these condi¬ 
tions. foe pursuit of tbe so-called self-centered path to 


development, even at foe regional level, becomes quite 
problematic. Using their arsenal of economic assistance 
or access to credit, these countries, headed by foe US. 
reward those who are willing to accept their model of 
development, and penalise, or even ostracise, those who 
would like to pursue a different modeL 

The end of foe Cold War is foe third important feature 
of these new realities. Gone are foe days when coun¬ 
tries who do not get what they want from foe US and its 
allies can turn to the Socialist bloc, led by the Soviet 
Union. This game of playing off one superpower against 
foe other offered countries of foe South, including Arab 
countries, a certain margin of freedom in international 
politics, enabling them to geL diplomatic, economic and 
military support from one superpower simply because 
foe other stood to gain if such support was withheld. 
There were signs that foe game was already over for 
most of these countries even before the end of the Cold 
War, as the USSR attached more importance, in its final 
years, Co promoting entente with the US rather than 
seeking confrontation through countries of the South. 

The capacity of tbe radical nationalist regimes in the 
Arab world to pursue many of their domestic and for¬ 
eign policies, however was inconceivable without this 
rivalry between the capitalist Western bloc and the so¬ 
cialist Eastern bloc. State-led models of development 
and anti-imperialist foreign policies were possible in the 
1950s and the '60s. thanks largely to Soviet support. 
Even foe October 1973 War against the Israeli occupa¬ 
tion of Arab territories, despite foe reservations of foe 
late President Sadat regarding Soviet military assistance, 
would not have been possible without this aid. It is mie 
that foe capitalist countries which dominate world pol¬ 
itics a: present, notwithstanding C hina ’s growing power, 
are far from united on several international issues. The 
US, however, definitely has more leverage over Middle 
East politics than any of foe others, due lo its superior 
military and diplomatic capabilities and to its special in¬ 
terest in Middle Eastern affairs. The experience of die 
past few years, including foe second Gulf crisis, has 
demonstrated foe difficulty of resolving any important 
matter in the region without US consent. 

The writer is a professor of political science at Cairo 
Unrversitv. 
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Theatrical encounters 


Above: the opening 
ceremony of the Cairo 
International Festival for 
Experimental Theatre, 1 
September. Right: Walid 
Aouni’s The Last 
interview, based on the 
life and work of painter 
Tahiya Halim, was 
performed on the opening 

Cinema 





night. The play is one of 
the Egyptian entries in 
the competition. This, 
the eighth round of the 
festival, features 
productions from 53 
countries (see 
programme below). The 
festival ends on 11 
September. 


The price of representation 

Afarit El-Asphalt , Ossama Fawzi’s debut film, was screened at the Locarno Film Festival. 
Mohamed Ei-Assiouty examines the reception accorded the film at its premiere in Egypt 


Scriptwriter Mustafa Zikri and director 
Ossama Fawzi were die youngest film¬ 
makers to be represented in competi¬ 
tion at this year's Narrative Film Fes¬ 
tival. Since then they have scored ever 
greater success with their debut film. 
Afarit El-Asphalt, which was featured 
at die Locarno Film Festival (see op¬ 
posite). 

When it was first screened in Egypt 
the film met with general critical ap¬ 
proval, though there were exceptions. 
The choice ofsubject, die director's re¬ 
liance on unknown actors rather than 
depending on a box-office star, and the 
sheer persistence of the filmmakers in 
their two-year struggle to find sponsor¬ 
ship were mostly deemed praiseworthy. 

The film uses layers of narrative in 
order to articulate the complex social 
contracts entered into by a variety of 
characters. The icing cm the narrative's 
flaky pastry is provided by die fantastic 
stories told by a barber, and occa¬ 
sionally i shoe shine man, tales which 
mirror the more mundane experiences 
of the characters themselves. 

Not that the lives of the characters are 
banal. They are all caught in an in¬ 
tricate web of liaisons whose overlaps, 
points of connection and departure are 
all conveniently choreographed to al¬ 
low the protagonists room to get on 
with the business of living. This is the 
world view from a microbus, with the 
driver as hero. In this world a man can 
sleep with the wife of his neighbour, 
because the neighbour is sleeping with 
his mother. His father, too, is carrying 
(m an affair with another neighbour, 
leaving his sister little choice but to en¬ 


ter into a relationship with his best 
friend. And everything is a great un¬ 
spoken secret that everyone knows, or 
should know if they paused for a sec¬ 
ond or two to think about it They all 
cheat on each other, but do so as if by 
unspoken agreement What is done is 
done secretly, because it is not named. 
The only naming occurs in the fabulous 
tales of the barber and shoe shine man. 

In Egypt some viewers thought this 
story telling aspect of the film a little 
overdone, while others found the seem¬ 
ingly inexhaustible libidos of characters 
either trying or shocking. They were 
criticisms with which the director, Os¬ 
sama Fawzi, appeared well prepared to 
deal. 

“1 am sorry some people found the 
stories boring," fee said, at one post¬ 
screening debate. “Of course, they are 
not meant to tire die audience. Part of 
die problem, I think, is simply one of 
familiarity. People are not yet used to 
this type of narrative structure, and so 
tend to switch off. And as for the sex¬ 
ual element in the story, the intention 
was not to dramatise an out of control 
libido, merely to emphasise the con¬ 
spiracy and collaboration which, even 
if unspoken, is a prerequisite of such 
activity. Not every character agrees 
with what the others are doing, but they 
all conspire to allow these things to 
happen.” 

Afarit El-Asphalt is, one film critic 
stated, “a hand book of innocence” de¬ 
spite its supposedly explicit content 
Certainly it deals with subjects that 
very seldom get an airing on the Egyp¬ 
tian screen, including that great un¬ 


spoken taboo, homosexuality, another 
secret that everybody knows. 

“It is an unusual subject in Egyptian 
cinema,’ says Rafiq Ei-Sabban, 
“though in this instance it was not em¬ 
ployed in an exaggerated manner. The 
two characters, both of whom are im¬ 
plied to be homosexual, are a shoe shin¬ 
er and someone with obvious mental 
handicaps. Both are characters whose 
social positions exemplify deprivation, 
and both are portrayed as being ter¬ 
minally frustrated. What I cannot un¬ 
derstand, though, are the objections that 
the inclusion of these two characters 
provoked. Handicapped people, 1 am 
afraid, tend to be exploited. This is a 
fact A more reasonable vehicle for out¬ 
rage would be less the statement of 
such facts than their suppression. Pov¬ 
erty, oppression, and the need to dream, 
these are all real.” 

The fact remains, though, that a large 
section of the Egyptian audience was 
far. from happy about the film's por¬ 
trayal of lower middle class society. 
Why are such people — the very group, 
after all, that comprises the bulk of the 
audience for any commercially released 
film — always presented as being so 
twisted and wicked was the question on 
many people's lips after the film was 
shown at the Narrative Film Festival. It 
is a question that betrays a very specific 
problem about the reception of films 
such as Afarit El-Asphalt. Why should 
they be criticised on the level that they 
purport to represent an entire section of 
society? Why is a fiction on the screen 
so much more difficult to accept, as fic¬ 
tion, than other forms of story telling? 


And why are people so personally af¬ 
fronted by such stories? 

At one point during a post-screening 
debate one member of the audience rose 
to his feet, grabbed foe microphone and 
announced that he was a microbus driv- 
• er, and that foe film was not about him 
Well, exactly... 

“What I presented is what 1 believe 
exists,” insists the director. “Look at the 
papers any day, and you'll find ac¬ 
cidents a hundred times worse than 
those in my movie." 

And why, indeed, should a film that 
borrows elements of its narrative struc¬ 
ture from A Thousand aid One Nights, 
replete with fantastic story telling, be 
perceived as being a realistic or prog¬ 
rammatic description of a class or even 
of a profession? 

These are questions that have long 
dogged Egyptian cinema, and which 
must return to haunt any director who 
seeks to move beyond the established 
genres of commercial film. 

“Was Afarit El-Asphalt made to be 
shown here or in Cannes?” The ques¬ 
tion, posed by critic Ihab Lahin, was in¬ 
tended to be rhetorical 

The answer seems obvious. It was 
made to be shown here. And what, one 
wonders, did the audience in Locarno 
make of Fawzi’s film? Did they see it 
as a generalised portrayal of an entire 
class, a statement that everyone in 
Egypt is an adulterer, that microbus 
drivers in Cairo are all sexual maniacs, 
and that every shoe-shiner is homo¬ 
sexual? Of course not It would be 
judged as a feature film, not as a docu¬ 
mentary. 


Cairo International Festival for Experimental Theatre: Programme 


Thu, 5 Sept 

430pm: Blues Train, South 
Africa, Small Hall, Opera 
House. 

6.00pm: Ptmtomimia, 
Romania, George Abiad, 
National Theatre 
7.00pm! Intimacy , Egypt, 
Abdel-Reheim El-Zorkani; 
Martyrs Come Back, Palestine, 
Salah Abdel-Sabour 
8.00pm: Arrival of Sailors. 
Brazil, Floating Theatre, Small 
Hall; Cul-de-sac, Netherlands, 
El-Ghadd Experimental 
Theatre 

9.00pm: Chairs , Lebanon. 
El-Salam; 1/8 mm. Man, 
Switzerland, Zaki Toiaimat; As 
if Abu Zad, Jordan, 
El-Gomhouria; Macbeth , 
Ukraine, EI-Hanager Gallery; 
Mourning Becomes Electro, 
Portugal EKrhouri Cultural 
Palace 

10.00pm: Dreams About 
Cleopatra, Ukraine, Open Air 
Theatre, Opera Grounds; Oar 
and Roses, Czech Republic, 
Wikalet El-Gbouri; /ago, 
Ukraine, Forte Grand Hotel 

Fri, 6 Sept 
5.00pm: The Book of 
Reflections, Switzerland, 
George Abiad, National 
Theatre 

6.30pm: Oh My Soul, so 
Voluptuous and Futurist , Italy, 
EI-Hanager 

7.00pm: Radwa, Egypt, Salah 
Abdel-Sabour 
8.00pm: The Symphony of 
Lear, Egypt, EI-Ghadd 


Experimental Hall 
830pm: Arrival of Sailors, 
Brazil, Floating Theatre, Small 
Hall 

9.00pm: A Man and a Woman, 
Tunisia, George Abiad, 
National Theatre; 7 Wanna be 
Loved by You, Belarus, Puppet 
Theatre; Games in the 
Backyard, Albania, Mohamed 
Farid: Scapin r Tricks, 
Tatarstan, El-Gomhouria; 

' Macbeth, Ukraine, EI-Hanager 
Gallery; Libation, Bahrain. 
El-Ghouri Cultural Palace 
1030pm: logo, Ukraine, Forte 
Grand Hotel 

Sat, 7 Sept 

12.00pm: Scapin's Tricks , 
Tatarstan, El-Gomhouria; 

EI-Hanager Gallery 
S.OOjpm: A Man and a Woman, 
Tunisia, George Abiad, 
National Theatre 
7.00pm: The Book of 
Reflections, Switzerland, 
Abdel-Reheim El-Zorkani; 
Radwa, Egypt; Salab 
Abdel-Sabour 

7.30pm: I Wanna be Loved by 
You, Belarus, Puppet Theatre 
8.00pm: Endless World, Czech 
Republic. Floating Theatre, 
Small Hall; Oh My Soul, so 
Voluptuous and Futurist, Italy, 
EI-Hanager; The Symphony of 
Lear, Egypt, El-Gbadd 
Experimental Hall 
9.00pm: A Show-off Shaw, 
Chouvashia, Zaki Toiaimat; 
Games in the Backyard, 
Albania, Mohamed Farid; The 


Man Who Wished. Netherlands, 
Small Hall, Opera House; 
Libation, Bahrain, El-Gbouri 
Cultural Palace; Fear, Oman, 
Sayed Darwish 
10.00pm: Youssef the Tiger, 
Egypt, Open Air Theatre, 

Opera Grounds 

Son, 8 Sept 

12.00pm: Desertscape. Egypt, 
EI-Hanager Gallery 
5.00pm: The Adventure of 
Mamluke Gaber’s Head, 
Kuwait, El-Salam 
7.00pm: Edith Piaf, Latvia, 
Abdel-Reheim El-Zorkani; 
Alifakavac, Bosnia and 

Herzegovina, Salah 
Abdel-Sabour; Carmina 
Burana, Poland, EI-Hanager 
8.00pm: Endless World, Czech 
Republic, Floating Theatre, 
Small Hall; The Last Days of 
Abylai Khan, Kazakhstan, 
Sayed Dawrish Hall 
830pm: Electro , Greece, Small 
Hall Opera House 
9.00pm: Expression, Indonesia, 
7-alri Tolannat; Solo, Germany, 
Puppet Theatre; Chariot of 
Gods , Cameroon, Mohamed 
Farid; Merchant of Dreams, 
Tunisia, El-Gomhouria; 

Hasson and Nmma, Egypt, 
Wikalet El-Ghouri 
10.00pm: 3,000 Verecunnia, 
Portugal Open Air Theatre, 
Opera Grounds; Sold, South 
Africa, El-Gbouri Cultural 
Palace 

11.00pm: Time Sailors, 

Austria, George Abiad, 

National Theatre 


Mon, 9 Sept 

5.00pm: Solo, Germany. Puppet 
Theatre 

630pm: Edith Piaf, Latvia, 
Abdel-Reheim El-Zorkani 
8.00pm: Alifakavac, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Salah 
Abdel-Sabour: Half Open, 
Czech Rqwblic, Floating 
Theatre, Small Hall; Carmina 
Burana, Poland, EI-Hanager 
Centre - 

9.00pm: Time Sailors, Austria, 
George Abiad, National 
Theatre; The Adventure of 
Mamluke Gaber's Head, 
Kuwait, El-Salam; Chariot of 
Gods. Cameroon, Mohamed 
Farid; Electro, Greece, Small 
Hall, Opera House; Merchant 
of Dreams, Tunisia, 
El-Gomhouria; The History of 
the Horse, Syria. EI-Hanager 
Gallery, Sold, South Africa, 
El-Ghouri Cultural Palace; The 

Last Days of Abylai Khan, 
Kazakhstan, Sayed Dawrish 
Hail 

9.30pm; Expression. Indonesia, 
Zaki Toiaimat 
10.00pm: 3.000 Verecunnia, 
Portugal. Open Air Theatre. 
Opera Grounds; Hasson and 
Naima, Egypt Wikalet 
El-Gbouri 

Tne, 10 Sept 

4.30pm: The Lesson, Russia, 
EI-Hanager Gallery 
7.00pm: Rockaby , Germany, 
Abdel-Reheim El-Zorkani; 
Archives, Saudi Arabia. 
El-Salam; Caspar, Egypt, Salah 
Abdel-Sabour 


8.00pm: Half Open, Czech 
Republic, Floating Theatre, 
Small Hall The History of the 
Horse, Syria, EI-Hanager 
Centre; Comfort me in My 
Sorrow, Azerbaijan. El-Ghouri 
Cultural Palace 
9.00pm: Mannequin Party , 
Egypt George Abiad National 
Theatre; O, Tree Climber, 
Egypt Zaki Toiaimat; The 
Prisoner, Pakistan, Puppet 
Theatre; Byzantium , Russia, 
El-Gombouria 
1030pm: And the Moon 
Dreams River is Flowing, 
Kazakhstan, El-Ghouri Cultural 
Palace 

Wed, 11 Sept 

12.00pm: Mannequin Party, 
Egypt George Abiad National 
Theatre; Rockaby, Germany, 
Abdel-Reheim El-Zorkani; 
Archives, Saudi Arabia, 
El-Salam; O. Tree Climber, 
Egypt Zaki Toiaimat; Caspar, 
Egypt Salah Abdel-Sabour, 

The Prisoner, Pakistan, Puppet 
Theatre; Byzantium, Russia, 
El-Gomhouria; Died Three 
Times, Syria, EI-Hanager 
Centre; And the Moon Dreams 
River is Flowing, Kazakhstan 
El-Ghouri Cultural Palace; 
Comfort me in My Sorrow, 
Azerbaijan, El-Ghad 
Experimental Hall 
12.00am: Africa Immigrant, 
Morocco. Small Hall, Opera 
House 

All information correct at time 
of going to press. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Anna BogWgofam 

Espace Gallery. 1, El-Shertfein. Tel 
763 9224. Dadv 1 0am-2pm A 5pm- 
9pm. 11-21 Sep. 

Recent p a i nting s (nriptfnig Works 
based on die poetry of Constantine 
Cavafy, under the tide Poor Une 
Rencontre. 

Group Show 

Mashmbiya Gallery. 8 Cham- 
poBion St. Downtown. Tel 578 
4494. Daily exc Fri. lOam-Spm. 
Show fe aturing die works of artists 
who have exhibited at the gallery 
over the past six yeais, including 
Adel-Et-Siwi, Fafoi Hasson, Ib¬ 
rahim El-Haddad and Carnal Abdd- 
Kasser. 

Regards Crobfa (Paintings) 

Betel SefltdHargbada. Tel 442 
266. Until the end of the month. 
Works by Sawsan Mahmoud, LH 
Vecspreet and Hemal Rayan. 

The Muse am of Mr and Mrs Mo¬ 
hamed Ma hm oud Kbit fit 

1 Kafour EI-AJdutnd St, Doktd. Tel 
,336 2376. Daily etc Mon. 10am- 


Listings 


Downtown. Tel 39! 5162. 

Indian Madina and Their Re- 
ttfioai Obserations (Docu¬ 
mentary). 5 Sat, 3pn. 

Centres of Xusnak Undies (Docu¬ 
mentary). 5 Sep, 4pm. 

Commercial cinemas change their 
pro gramm es every Mtnday. The in¬ 
formation provided is vdid through 
to Sunday after which t is wise to 
check with the cinemas, i 

d-Zamaa Waf-KHab (lie Ago of 

Dogs) 

CosmosU, 12Etnadedd6n% Down¬ 
town. Tel 779 537. Date 10am, 
lpm, 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. Tibi I, Nasr 
Ctn. Tel 262 9407. Daily il 30am, 
330pm. 6.30pm A 930pm.RivaB 
IL 26 July St. Downtown, el 575 
5053. Daily lpm. 3.30pm. 6.3>pm A 
9.30pm. Uda. 23 Emadedtm St. 
Downtown. Tel 934 284. Daily 
10am. lpm, 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. , 

Igbtiyal (Assassination) 

Diana Palace, 17 El-Alfi St. Sm- 
adeddtn. Downtown. Tel 924 27. 
Daily 10am, lpm. 3pm, 6pm A 9/n. 
Rasy, Rosy Sq. Heliopolis. Tel 28 
0344. Daily 10am. 3pm. 6pm £ 
9pm. Fatat Banana, Modal, &, 
Rada. Tel 364 9767. Dally 10am 


Janes A way pafenra woda by 
hmetk and De¬ 
bussy. 

Cairo Symphony Orchestra 
Main BO, Optra House. Gram. 

CoodStet! Nona, the <g - 

t4iAcwa win petfbon ttowi fiuui 
classic films, inclmfing Gone With 
the Wind and Henry F. The bub- 
light of the evening will be the fast 
Arab performance of the award win- 
mug sene from Lawrence of Ara¬ 
bia. 

THEATRE 


ATaleFrom Audatasta 
Mariana Abut Ktdam Asad Centra 
far Indian Cuban. 23 Tehee Barb 
st. Downturn. Tel[393 3396. ■ 
D ire ct e d by Ibrahim Et-Bu 

B-StttHoda 

Saved Darwish Theatre, Alex¬ 
andria. Tel 482 5602. 4825106. 

The National Theatre pro ducti on 
mmsfora id Alexandria fix foe sum- 


Egypt’s largest collection of nine- 
tecnm century European ait, 
amassed by tbe late Mahmoud Kha¬ 
lil. including works by Courbet, 
Van Gogh, Gauguin, and Rodin and 
a host of impressionist woks, 
boosed m the villa once belonging 
to the Khali!'s and converted into a 
museum with little, if any, expense 
spared. 

Egyptian Museum 

Tahir Sq. Downtown. Tel 575 
4319. Daily esc Fri. Sam-Spm.- Fri 
9am-11.1 Sam A lpm-3pm. 

The world’s largest collection of 
Pharaonic and Ptolemaic treasures, 
including massive granite statues 
and the smallest household objects 
used by the Ancient Egyptians, 
along with, of course, the can- 
troveraa) mummies room. 

Coptic Museum 

Mar Girgis. Old Cairo. Tel 362 
8766. Daily esc Fri. 9am-4pm: Fri 
9am-llxm~A I pm-3pm. 

Founded in 1910, the museum hous¬ 
es a distinguished collection of Cop¬ 
tic art Aid artefacts, including tex¬ 
tiles, manuscripts, icons sod 
architectural features in a purpose 
boQt structure in the bean of the 
Copdcdty. 

Islamic Museum 

Port Said St, Ahmed Maher St Bab 
D-Khalq. Tel 390 9930/390 1520. 
Daily esc Fri. 9am-4pm; Fri 9am- 
1130am A 2pm-4pm. 

A vast collection of Islamic arts and 
crafts including mashrabiya, lustre- 
ware ceramics, textiles, woodwork, 
coins and manuscripts drawn from 
Egypt's Fatimid, Ayyubid and 
Mameluke periods and other coun¬ 
tries in the Islamic world. 


Museum of Modern 
Egyptian Art 

Opera House Grounds. 
Gerira. Td 340 6861. 
Daily esc Mon. 10am- 
1pm A Spm-9pm. 

A permanent display of 
paintings and sculpture 
charting the modem art 
movement in Egypt hum 
hs earliest pioneers to 
latest practhwoere. A 
state of the art museum 
housing ilia con¬ 
temporary an of Ac 
stale. 


With Nadia EJ-Guindi 
Nssscr *56 

Normandy, 3t El-Ahram St Tel 250 
0254. Daily 12.30. 3JQpm, 630pm 
A 9.30pm: Thar A Set ntidnlghi 
show. ELHaram. El-Haram St. 
Giza. Td 385 8358. Daily 10am. 
lpm. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. Tahrir. 112 
Tahir St DokkL Td 335 5726. Dai¬ 
ly 3pm. 6pm A 9pm: Thur A Sat 
midnight, show MGM, MaatS 
Grand Mall, Kallevat El-Nasr Sq, 
MaadL Tel 352 3066. Daily 10am. 
lpm. 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. Cosmos L 
12 EmadedtRn St Downtown. Td 
779 537. Daily 10am. lpm. 3pm. 
6pm A 9pm. RivoG 1.26th July St 
Downtown. Td 575 ■ 5053. Daily 
lpm. 3.30pm. fijtynu. 8pm A 10pm. 
Screening of Nasser '56 planned to 
coincide with the fortieth an- 
nxvcraoy of the nationalisation of 
the Suez Canal With Ahmed Zaki in 
the title role, making a creditable 
stab at n n p e« i < n K » ti n g foe manner¬ 
isms of foe late president. 

Ya Doaia Ya Gbaraml 

71 ba B Nasr City. Td 262 9407. 
Daily 10.30am. 330pm. 6.30pm A 
9.30pm. Sphinx. Sphinx Sq, Mo- 
handessin. Td 346 4017. Dalty 8pm. 


BaSo (Fanfare) 

Madimet Nasr Theatre, Youssef Ab¬ 
bas St Madinet Nasr. Td4020804. 
Daily lOpBt 

Starring Sahib El-Saadam and <6- 
rected by Samir B-Atfoori. 


S i miiiig Ii»ib EIwi, FTtmm Shull in 
and Hala Sedqi 

Dunstoo Ghnefc* In 

El-Salam. 65 Abdd-Handd Badawi 
St Heliopolis. Td 293 1072. Daily 
330pm. 6.20pm A 930pm; Han 
midnight show. Radio. 24 Talaat 
Hath St Downtown. Td 575 6561 
Daily 10am. lpm, 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 
A con artist checks into a hotel to 
puD some scams. His acrwnpHne . 
Dunsten the orangutan, has ideas of 
his own. 


T huIwM i n Mikattt (Hui- 
foaloo at the Station) 

Boating Theatre. Td 364 9516. 
Duly exc Tues, 10pm. 

El£aazbr (The (Sum) 

Et-hdam J hedre, QasrELAtnL Td 

355\$84.Daay9pm. 

Mess' Et-Khdar Tud_ Ya Most 
(G ood^venmg Egypt, Agsm) 
Mahomed Farid Theatre. Em- 
adeddat Td 770 603. DaRy exc 
Hid. 9.3fym. 

ElrZeim (fte Leader) 
ELBaramTheatre, Pyramids Road. 
Gita. Td 3t6 3952 fksBy exc Tues, 
9.30lpM. ■ ~ 

Directed by Sherif Ante, starring 
Adel fau nf- ’> j 

DastoorYa SMna (With Yoor Per- j 
mission. Muster) j 

Et-Fann Theatu. Ramses St Td \ 
578 2444. Daily Ram. Sat830pm. 
With AhmM Bcdor and directed by 
Galal Et-Sharfcawi ( 

K*’b ’A*B (High bUs) 

Sad Se Theatre. 24 Talaat Barb St 
Downtown. Td 575 iS6Z DaByexc 
Toes. 8.30pm; Wei <4 Thar. 10pm. 
Stalling Hussein Fefcny and Youso- 


Maata America 

QasrELNd Theatre. Qar El-Nil St 
Td 575 0761. Daily Horn, Mon 


by, and starring; Mohamed 



Mohamed Nagvd Mu¬ 
seum 

Chateau Pyramids. 9 
Mahmoud Al-Guindi St 
Goa. 

A museum devoted to 
the paintings of Mo- Nasser 
burned Nagni (1888- 
1956k the Alexandrian aristocrat 
who is considered one of the pi¬ 
oneers of the modem Egyptian art 
movement 

Mahmoud Mukhtar Museum 

Tahrir St Gezira. Daily exc Sun and 
Mon, 9am-130pm. 

A permanent collection of works by 
die sculptor Mahmoud Mukhtar (d. 
1934), whose granite monument to 
Saad Zaghloul stands near Qua- El- 
Nil Bridge, and whose Egypt Awak¬ 
ening became, somewhat belatedly, 
an icon of pas rcvotutiauaiy Egypt. 

FILMS 


Fair Game 

Karim B, 15 Emadeddin St Down¬ 
town. Tel 924 830. Daily 10am, 
lpm, 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 

She’s a woman with a secret some¬ 
one wants to keep quiet. He’s a cop 
who warns to hdp her- whether die 
likes it or nor. 

Opeu Fire 

Metro, 35 Talaat Hath St Down¬ 
town. Td 393 3897. Daily 10am. 
lpm. 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. 

A martial arts special. 

Dangerous Minds 

Et-Horreya U, El-Honeya Mall, 
Rasy. Heliopolis. Daily lpm, 3pm, 
6pm, A 9pm. Kame ls Hilton f. Con- 
Frotcft Films niche El-Nii St Td 574 7436 DaRy 

French Cultural Centre. Moanbn /P-JOa” 1 . 130pm. 330pm. 630pm 
annex. Madmset El-Hoqouq El- 

Ferensiya St Mountra. Td 355 Wi “ MjcbcUe Manor as an rnoer- 

7 j 4 g city school teacher. 

Poulet au Vbudgre (1985). Di-. ^ . 

recced by Claude CbabroL 3 Sea. Desperado 

uy K.WUO* aep. g }J & 

Le Sauvage (1975). Directed by J-P , Tel j 24 830. Daily 10am, 

RjnmeneaiL utaiiitiR Catherine Dc- * P™* tP* 1 “ 9pm. Cairo She r- 

Yra MonUmt 9 Sro 5k Gta. Td 360 

7pm. rvKmumi. y .sep. ^ ^ / 

French Caiiuml Centre, HeHopoIis 3.30pm, 6.30 jpm. 9^0pm A Biirf- 
annex, 27 Sabri Abu Alan SLh- . 

madia Sq. Heliopolis. Tel 4174824. Wnh AaUmo Baoderai 
Le Sauvage, as above. 5 Sep. 7pm. 

Monsieur Klein (1976). Directed „ „ 

by J Loscy. starring Alain Delon. 9 Bf-ttamyn /. EI-Horreya Mall. 

Sep. 7pm. Rax y- /*■ bapolts. Daily lpm, 3pm. 

6pm. & 9pm Ramds HSton If, Cor- 
Japuot FOns niche El-Nil St. Tel 574 7436. Daily 

Japanese Cultural Centre, 106 1030am. 1.30pm, 3.30pm. 6.30pm 

Qasr El-Ami St Garden City. 5 Sen * 9.3 0pm. 

6pm. A gangster fflm from mrector Mar- 

fflr^f h| mi — A Mother's Prayer ™ Scorsese. With Sharon Slone and 
( 1990 ). Roben Deniro. 

TTte Baud of Frieudsh^ (1968). 

Both films are 30-minute Arabic 'MUSIC 

version-, 

Indian Fites Piano Recital 

Mariana AbalAvsd Centre for In- SaaR Hall, Opera House. Gezha. 

dan Culture. 27 Talaat Harb St Td342 0598. 6 Sep. 9pm. 

Around the galleries 


IiIImI n ; Haute! 

(Bahloo] in Istanbul) . 
Ranted HBum Thentn, 
ELGaha St Td 574 
7435. Dady are Man. 

10pm - 

Wnh Samir ntem and 
EUbam Sbaltina - 

. i | ■ 

HmnriYL. ... 

EMSedra Theatre. ABpd- 
Aztz ALSetmd. MamaL 
Td 364 4160. Drily 
10pm, Fri A Sun, 830pp. 

Starring Fifi Abdou, "fi- j 
reeled by Samir 3- j 
Asfouri j 

B-GamOa Wd-WeUm ! 
(The Beantifid and tie j 

Theatre, ij. 
Sha&zret El-Dorr X 
■ Zamatek. Td 341 0669. 
Daily exc Wed, 10pm. 

LeQa Eknti as the beamy and every¬ 
one rise as the ugBef. D ire c te d tq 
Hi wg in KuttmI 

Yahna Ya Hunma (Us cx Them) : 
Bearum ELToau Theatre, Alex¬ 
andria. Td 597 9960 

The Cairo Iatnaaiiml Festival 
af Experimental Theatre Pep- 1 
fw ma nces are sdaxbdcd from 1. 
September and will until 

11 September occupying all theatre* 
in the state sector, iuriuding the Cai¬ 
ro Opera House's Small Hall and 
open air spaces, and EI-Hanager 


LECTURES 


Hearts, Baa and Mrib — A New 
lOngdam Ffight af Fancy 

British Crimea. 192 El-Ntt St 
Agouza. Td3010319. 9Sqr. 7pm. 
Lecture by Penny Wilson, de¬ 
partment of antiquities, PitztriSun 
Museum. Cambriqge. 

Stay Yean of Itafian Excavations 
at Mount Nebo 

Re g an Ctritnrd Institute. 3 El- 
Sheikh El-Manfi St Zaaalek Td 
3408791.11 Sep, 7pm. 

Lecture by profes s or Micbrie Pic- 
eirifio. 

AU information comet s time of j 
going to press. However, it remains 1 
wise to check with venue* first, | 
since pro gram mes, mil fo ne a ' 
are subject to change at very dust, 
notice. 

Please teleph on e or send in¬ 
formation to Listings, AbAknmi 
Weekly. Gate St, Ctibo. Td 
5786064. Fox 57860891833. 

Compiled by 

Injy Et-Kamhmt 



Mahmoud Said 


THE MUSEUM of Modem Egyptian Aft 
houses foe state's collection of twentieth 
century Egyptian painting and sculpture,, 
including works by all the most in¬ 
fluential pioneers of modernism in Egypt. 

Mahmoud Said is re p r e se nt ed by sev¬ 
eral major works, including Batutt Ba- 
hari. 

Abdel-Hadi El-Gazzar is represented 
oy, fence, completed in 1950, an overtly 
political painting that mirrors many of foe 
concerns that were to become an obs- 
sessive feature of El-Gazzar’s art 

Among paintings by Raghlfr Ayyad in 

foe museum’s collection in The Souq, a 

d^fpa^ally expressive crowd 
while Tatetya Halim is represented by 
the senes of paintings she completed af- 
wjomneying to Nubia, miracles of em- 

_ HwMwedby Maawm ELSate 
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Locarno Is fast becoming one of the most 
prestigious and comprehensive film festivals 
in the world. It is one of the few film festivals 
that recognises that new cinema from the 
third world is of enormous Interest, and that 
provides clneastes from around the world the 
opportunity to get together and talk seriously 
away from the hoopla that surrounds the 
more commercial festivals, events high on 
glitter, low on cinema. 

Mohamed Shebl attended the festival and 
reports on its high j>olnts, including the 
Youssef Chahine retrospective 




“Tbe biggest screen in the werMH, i prominent feature of Ac Locarno FQm Festival, erected in the city's main square 


A place in the piazza 


* r «*«9» . 


1 ' i 



Hind Rostom raffYoussef Chahine in BabALHadid, tbe screeaiag of which was the highli ght of the Cbahine retrospective. Right, the antear 


reaction 


A major retrospective, and an unprecedented honour for a director from the Arab 
world. Locarno screened just about anything Youssef Chahine ever touched 


Youssef Chahine is die most i mp o rt ant film director in 
Egypt and die Arab wonL.That was. certainly the gist of 
the magnificent retrospective of bis films screened dur¬ 
ing this year's Locarno Film Festival, the first ever com¬ 
plete retrospective for an Egyptian or Arab film director 
screened adywfier^'tfoti)td9 r UAxAi^:b!ii in Egypt and 
tbe Arab world as welL The Sheer scope of the ret¬ 
rospective was mind boggimg^ encompassing die entire 
Chahine filmography ami more. 

Locarno's massive recognitfon cf foe genius of Yous¬ 
sef Chahine is only the beginning, for the retrospective 
will move on, in stages, to Zorich, Geneva and Basle. 
After Switzerland, it will move on to the Cinematheque 
Francaise in Paris and then to the Arab F3m Institute; 
also in Paris, before travelling to Bologna and Turin in 
Italy and finally, albert-ia-tL: shorter, more condensed 
form, embarking on a whistle-stop tour of 10 cities in .' 
the US, including San Francisco, Washington D.C, Chi¬ 
cago and New York. ... 

Without a grant from the Swiss government, die 
whole enterprise — the gargantuan effort exerted in 
gathering the negatives, once scattered 'all over the 
{dace, washing thou and colour-correcting the majority, 
reviving and reprinting hundreds of original black and 
white and colour lobby stills and photographs, re¬ 
constructing tattered posters and die collection of hun¬ 
dreds upon hundreds of press books, articles, paper dip¬ 
pings and snippets— would have been impossible. 

Tbe retrospective certainly generated a terrific interest 
in pwhme memorabilia and throughout foe festival fihn 
critics and buffs alike inquired not just about videos and 
books about Chahine, but .whether mugs, T-shirts and 
other paraphernalia were available in Cano. 

The Chahine r e trospec ti ve in Locarno included; 

. Baba Amin {Honest Daddy) 1950-with Hussein Riad, 
Faten Hamama. and Kama] El-Shenawi; Ibn AI-Nil (Nile 
Boy) 1951, staning Faten Hamama, Yefaya Chahine and 
Shoukri Sarhan; AI-Mohareg Al-Kebir (The Great 
Clown) 1952, wiih Youssef Wafabi, Faten Hamama mid 
Fardous MohametL&yedoz Al-Qittar (Lady on a Train) 
1952 with Laila Mourad, Yefaya Cbahine and Scrag 
Mounir, Nissa'Bila Regal (Women Without Men) 1953 
starring Mary Quccnie, Hoda Sultan and Esrad Hom- 
dL&ro' Fil-Wadi (Conflict in foe Valley) 1953 — also 


listed as Blazing Sun — with Faten Hamama, Omar 
Sharif and Farid Sbaki; Shavian AlSahara 1 (Desert Dev¬ 
il) 1954 with Omar Sharif, Mariam Fakfar El-Din and 
Loula Sedki; Sera' Fil-Mlna (Conflict on the Docks) 

1956 — also listed as Dark Waters — st ar ri n g Faten 
HainanM ^- Om ii i Sharif nrf Ahmed- BaniTi Enta Hobibi 
(You are My Love) 1957 with Farid El-Atrash, Shadia 
and Hind Rosiom, Wadaai Hobbak (Farewell My Love) 

1957 with Farid Bl-Atrash, Shadia and Ahmed Ramri, 
and Bab At-Hadid (Cairo Station) 1958 — also listed as 
Central Station — with Youssef Chahine himself, with 
Hind Rostom andFarid Sbawki. 

This film was easily die most noteworthy, and pop¬ 
ular, of foe entire retrospective. Cbahine, who opposite 
foe voluptuous Hind Rostom was the film’s mam pro¬ 
tagonist, was on hand at the Piazza Grande in tbe heart 
of Locarno to greet the cheering audience with his co- 
star. 

- Hind Rostom, close to tears, could hardly believe her 
eyes and ears. Later, over massive doses of coffee, she 
confided that Cbahine had been right all along. The 
fihn, 38 years earlier, bad been jeered. Most critics con¬ 
sidered it a pretentious flop with erratic cinematography, 
choppy editing and an ambiguous script It was vicious¬ 
ly attacked for being too explicit in its treatment of sex¬ 
ual frustration and compulsive violence. 

The producer, Rostom reminisced, had called her one 
fateful Monday and told her not to bother to attend any 
screenings. Now, 38 years later; she had watched tbe 
film grow, via television and video airings, into a tre¬ 
mendous cuh film considered by many, including the 
Academy of Motion Pictures in Hollywood, as one of 
the best hundred films of all time. 

In Locarno Hind Rostom was described as “Sophia 
Loren, Gina Lollobrigida, Maryiyn Monroe and Brigitte 
Bardot combined into one”. She saw herself on the larg¬ 
est fihn screen in the world, set up for over 6,000 spec¬ 
tators gathered in foe grand piazza that boasted perfect 
viewing and state of foe art sound reproduction. Such 
was the air of anticipation generated by die screening 
that Rostom, palpably unable to cope with the tension, 
sat fix- much of tiie film with her daughter Passant at a 
nearby cafe, chain smokin g and guzzling Italian espres¬ 
so, unable to watch. 


Later she admitted that foe from her cafe table foe 
crowd had sounded so silent that she thought they had 
drifted away from the piazza. It was only after the film 
was over that the clapping carw like an extended bolt of 
founder. 

•Then, as we all strolled towards the hotel along the 
lake, the memories came from her like a round of live 
ammunition from an automatic machine gun. 

“You think it was easy working with him? He would 
ask me to jump from one moving train to the other. In 
one sequence a small kid was supposed to be in danger 
of being run over by a moving locomotive. I was asked 
to run and save him which I did, intuitively. At the time 
I thought if Chahine wanted it that way, he probably 
knows what he is doing. Today, on that huge screen, I 
was scared silly watching that same sequence. He is 
mad, and has made us ail mad. And that wet negligee 
shot! It was originally cut in Egypt so I never really 
knew what had been captured on film. But today 6,500 
Swiss viewers sat and watched._ my God I felt so... 
strange- What a traitor." 

She puffed at her millionth cigarette. “What a mad 
genius. 1 am so proud of the film. I am so proud of him. 
I am so proud for Egypt” 

Later on at the hotel, and for at least five more days, 
and over gallons of espresso, the 90 minutes which are 
the entire duration of Bab Al-Hadid was discussed over 
and over again. 

Other films shown in the Chahine retro were Jamila 
Al-Djazaeriya (Djamila the Algerian) 1958 with Magda. 
Ahmed Mazbar and Roosbdi Abaza; Hob Ilia Al-Abad 
(Love Forever) 1959 starring Nadia Lutfi, Kama! £1- 
Sbenawi and Mahmoud EJ-Meligui; Bein Eideik (Be¬ 
tween Your Anns) 1960 with Magda, Shoukri Sarhan 
and Zeinat Sedki; Nidaa' Al-Oshak (Call of Lovers) 
1961 starring Shoukri Sarhan, Berlanti Abd El-Hamid 
and Farid Sbawki; Ragol Fi Hayyari (A Man in My 
Life)! 961 with Samira Ahmed Shoukri Sarhan and Tew- 
fik Ai-Dekn; AJ-Nasser Salaheddin (Saladin) 1963 with 
Ahmed Mazbar, Nadia Lutfi and Laila Fawzi; Fagr 
Yaom Gedid (Tbe Dawn of a New Day) 1964, starring 
Sarnia’ Garni 1, Seif El-Din arid Youssef Cbahine; Bayaa 
Al-Khawatem (Vendor of Rings) 1965 starring Fairuz, 
Nasri Shams El-Din ami Youssef Azar. Rimal Min Da- 


hab (Golden Sands) 1966 with Faten Hamama, Paul 
Barge and Doreid T-aham, A Inass Wal-Nil (People and 
foe Nile) 1968 with Soad Hosni. Salah Zulficar and 
Mahmoud EI-Meligui; Ai-Ard (The Land) 1969 with 
Mahmoud EI-Meligui, Ezzai El-Allayli and Nagwa Ib¬ 
rahim; Al-Ekhtiar (The Choice) 1970 starring Soad Hos¬ 
ni, Ez z ai El-Allayli and Hoda Sultan; Al-Asfour (The 
Sparrow) 1973 starring Mahmoud EI-Meligui. Seif El- 
Din and Mohsena Tawfik; Awdat El Ibn Al-Dal (Return 
of the Prodigal Son) 1976; with Magda El-Roumi, Hoda 
Sultan and Mahmoud EI-Meligui; 

Iskenderiya... Leh (Alexandria... Why?) 1978 with Na- 
glaa Fathi, Ahmed Zalti and Mohsen Moheiddin; Had- 
douta Masriya (An Egyptian Story) 1982 with Youssra, 
Nour Al-Shcrif and Soheir El-Babli; Al Wada 1 a Bon¬ 
aparte (Adieu Bonaparte) 1984 starring Michel Piccoli, 
Mohsen Mohieddin and Patrice Chereau; Al-Yam Al- 
Sadess (The Sixth Day) 1986 with Dali da, Mohsen Mo¬ 
hieddin and Youssef Chahine; Iskenderiya Kaman wa 
Kaman (Alexandria Again And Forever) 1989 with 
Youssra, Youssef Chahine and Hussein Fahmi; Al- 
Muhager (Tbe Emigrant) 1994 with Youssra, Mahmoud 
H ana da. Khaled El-Nabaoui and Michel Piccoli. 

Also available for tbe first time in complete form and 
newly revitalised were the Chahine shorts including foe 
first ever screening of “untided”, a 1945 black and 
white 8 mm collage of shots of students, teachers and 
other things one might see at Victoria College Alex¬ 
andria. 

Other films included Eid El-Mainm , (The Holy Oil) 
l967(documentaiy) Sahva 1970, Intelak (The Takeoff) 

1973, Al-Kahiraa Menawara Bi Ahlaha (Cairo as told by 
Youssef Chahine) 1991, and Lumiere et Compagnie, a 
52 second shot filmed by Cbahine with an original Lu¬ 
miere camera for the sketch film Lumiere et Co mp ag ni e. 

All films were screened to capacity audiences. Every¬ 
one inquired about his Dew fihn Al-Massir (The Des¬ 
tiny) st ar ri n g Laila Eloui, Mahmoud Hemcida, Nour EP 
Sherif and Mohamed Mounir. 

Chahine himself attended half tbe festival, took every¬ 
thing in his stride, joked with everyone, worried like 
mad, gave a million interviews, and bubbled exuber¬ 
antly. He was reaping the harvest of decades of sowing. 
It probably felt grand. 
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There are some — exceed¬ 
ingly few, I hasten to add — 
who prefer to’work in silence, 
shunning publicity of any 
sort One needs to know them 
personally jo get an inkling of 
their calibre and professional 

One steh person is Ahmed 
Etman, professor of classics 

at Cairo Univ er si ty. On Et- 
max*‘s impressively long list 
of affiliations are: president 
of foe Egyptian Society for 
Graeco-Roman Studies, pres¬ 
ident of foe Egyptian As¬ 
sociation of C ompara tive 
Studies and advisor to die 
minister of education for the 
affairs of foe Alexandria Li¬ 
brary. 

Versed as be is in more 
than one culture, Etman has 
played die role of literary am¬ 
bassador, on foe one hand in¬ 
troducing tbe classics into Ar¬ 
abic and on foe other 
translating Arabic literature 
into Greek. He has written 
such books as Greek Lit¬ 
erature as Human and Inter¬ 
national Heritage , Latin Lit¬ 
erature and its Cultural Role 
and translated, among other 
things, Aristophanes’ Clouds, 
Virgil's Aeniad and Seneca’s 
Hercules on Oita Mountains. 
Meanwhile, he has rendered 
into Greek Naguib Mahfouz’ 
The Beginning and the End 
and devoted a book to The 
Classical Sources of Tewfik 
El-Hakim's Theatre. What 
disrinpiiidieg Elman ’s work 
from that of other classicists 
is foe ft*nphasi< he places an 

t warfiing a wide His 

approach is both academic 
and popular. 

The study of the classics 
has always been papular in 
Egypt The interest in modem 
times started until Egyptians 
sent to Europe on scholar¬ 
ships. Taha Hussein was one 
of the most influential ex¬ 
ponents of classical studies. 
Ahmed Lutfi El-Say ed, the 
first rector of Cairo Uni¬ 
versity, was the first to trans¬ 
late Aristotle’s Ethics. So 
moved were the poets Hafez 
Ibrahim rod .Ahmed Sbawki 
by the translation that they 
waxed lyrical about it in 
verse. But then Taha Hussein 
criticised them for their lack 
of real knowledge of Aris¬ 
totle: “Unfortunately for our' 
modem literature, Shawqi has 
not lived with the ancient 
Greek culture as he has with 
the ancient Arabs. Had he 
done so, he would have pre¬ 
sented Egypt with a mas¬ 
terpiece ofpoetiy." 

But let me return to Etman. 
He appears to bold some dar- 
' mg ideas. For one tiring, he 
believes that Egyptian writers 
have only a cursory knowl¬ 
edge of tiie classics — hence 
what he sees as a lack of 
depth and of precisian in tbeir 
work which in his opinion 
can be gained only through a 
thorough knowledge of tbe 
classics. Etman believes clas¬ 
sicists have a major role to 
play in foe field of compar¬ 
ative studies, a role that de¬ 
serves to be enhanced. | 

Yet while he feels tire clas¬ 
sics have achieved a certain 
status, albeit modest, in 
Egypt, they are losing ground 
in their land of origin. West¬ 
ern Europe, the first heir to 
the heritage of Greece and 
Rune, is increasingly rel¬ 
egating the classics to the ' 
shadows. This can be de¬ 
tected in the loss of interest in 
Greek and Latin and in foe 
c onfirming shortage of clas¬ 
sical scholars. Holding “the 
savage attack of science and 
technology” culpable for this 
state of affairs, he however 
believes tbe electronic age 
can ideally aid the classics; 
especially in tabulating and 
indexing texts. 


MwsE Saad El-Din 


Is It rude to point? 

How do you go about convincing a star like Anthony Quinn to play a 104- 
year old man who totters about his ancient but beautiful castle with other 
people's fingers up his nose and in his ears. You might well ask? 


Uppers and downers 


\ Seven Servants -was certainly one, of the most inter- 
i esring films shown during tire Locarno Film FestivaL 
Produced by Das Werk, a company that originally spe¬ 
cialised in digital effects and post psodoct>on,-foe film's 
origin was a sudden bram 'wave of Daryush Shoknfs, 
who first fariteebed the Idea of a living octopus that 
might sMe as a metapbdrTor life and death. 

Tbe ambiguity of Seven Servants' {riot meant that a 
top cast was needed before the production could get off. 
the ground. When Azubony Quian joined the project, 
shooting was scheduled and prepar e d within weeks. 
-Production started without any distribution deal, pre- 
sale or subsidies. 

Seven Servants is the story of Archie (Quinn),,a neb 
old man who lives alone with his maid Anya; he is phil¬ 
osophical, fenny and yet somehow incomplete. He also 
feds death appfoadrinc. and finds himsel f wantin g to 
prepare for his impending demise by anticipating the 
feeling of death. He longs for affection, tbe sensation of 
becoming one with all the creatures on the planet and 
finds pence only when his body is energised by love 
and positive energy from others. 

He secs this incomplete state as an illness and is de¬ 
termined to cure himself. Consequently Archie hires 
four servants from four different parts of the world to 
fill all his fecial orifices. The idea is to block off his ex¬ 
ternal senses one by one — hearing, smell, sight, ana 
finally taste — while at foe same time becoming foe nu¬ 
cleus of a single living organism with 10 anus and 10 
legs that moves together, eats together and laughs to¬ 
gether. fires ending foe segregation that Archie feels 
has- become foe most dangerous phenomenon in the 

world. ' 

- Each servant pfeces an mdex finger in Arcfa e s can 
or nostrils,'yet is takes Blade (Archie's longtime friend) 
and'Hilda (his only true love) to complete flic process 


of healing, the “unity till the last breath” that Archie 


In seeking to define our dances with death we seek 
also to liberate ourselves. Seven Servants, in ar¬ 
ticulating such choreography, manages many humorous 
asides. This very human plugging in leads to a number 
of surreal moments that together create a very poetic 
comedy. 

Throughout the film we are led to believe that Archie 
is being infused by foe energy of foe young gentlemen 
who obligingly lend him a finger, only to realise first as 
a matter of fact they are tbe angels of death who are 
gradually depriving him of bis senses. At foe end of his 
fere well, Archie lies in bed with his servants, Hilda, 
rod Anya. -He is enjoying bis last moments of joy. The 
opera anger finishes her aria while pressing ho* lips on 
hfe mouth and tenderly takes his breath away. 

Hie film to be sure has its share of lunacy, em¬ 
anating, no doubt from foe director himself. Daryush 
Sbokof was bom in Tehran in 1954. He wrote his first 
screenplay at the age ofll, before moving to the US at 
the age of 15. He later graduated from Eastern New 
Mexico Univcreity 114 of all dungs, physics and math¬ 
ematics. After moving to New York Sbokof started 
priming In 1985 his work was exhibited in Cologne, 
and fire artist himself coined the term Maximalism to 
describe his output It was during this period, after 8 re¬ 
turn to New York, that Daryush produced a 13-minute 
video titled Angels Are Wired, followed by his first 
■ feature 'film Dogs Are Not Allowed. It took just roe 
more video film Ben Hur. the Breathless Taxi Driver in 
Casablanca before Daryush finally hit fire big time 
with Seven Servants. 

Daryush is currently lobby ing to have his fihn shown 
in fire Cairo International Film Festival in December. I 
hope he is successfoL 


Youssef Chahine was not the only film maker with 
ties to the Arab World 10 be screened in tbe Lo¬ 
carno Festival, winch included several noteworthy 
films, many of which were either about or made by 
Arabs. 

Probably tire most p r om i n e n t film in this cat- 
egoiy is Miel et Cendres (Honey and Ashes) 1996, 
' directed by Nadia Fares. The “passport” of the film 
is quite confusing. Tbe director is half Egyptian, 
half Swiss. Tbe film is a Swiss-Tunistan ay 
production while the main actress, the lovely No- 
zha Khouadra. is French, but actually hails from 
tire Maghreb.’ But it is maybe this multi-racial set¬ 
up that makes tins film so strong and beautiful, its 
deliverance so effective. 

The film is about the chance encounter of three 
North African women. Leila, a young girl full of 
desire for liberation, is in love with Hassan, a char¬ 
acter tied up in tiie traditions of his culture. He 
would like exercise and enjoy his life and freedom 
with Leila, but roly as long as this is kept under¬ 
cover. In other words, he wants to indulge in tire 
schizophrenic relationships that are a symptom of 
dosed societies. 

When Leila is battered by her father and decides 
to run to Hassan for refuge, the mother of her 
world be lover throws her out into the dark night, 
shooing her helpless son back into the romn. 

The film talks also of Naima and her young 
daughter Mounia. They are living alone. The mar¬ 
riage had never worked out Naima. a doctor by 
profession, confides in ha daughter about her long 
lost rod only true love, way back during her years 
of Study in Russia. Now, though, ter life is 
cramped by the daily realities she must face. Tbe 
lesson is not lost an tiie young daughter. She is 
condemned, to cany on in the footsteps of ber 
mother, up tire long and winding road oftraditional 
frustration- But Naima is also foe saviour of Leila, 
once when she picks her up on the beach after three 
youths had attempted to rape her, and again when 


The best and the worst, and what's in- 
between. A rundown of the mixed bag 
that is any international film festival 

she intervenes to calm her fatter against him beat¬ 
ing her for being out late. 

Then there is Amina, who maintains a sometimes 
violent relationship with her husband which ends 
in her being hospitalised roly to be treated by Nai¬ 
ma. 

Leila is trying to continue her studies which she 
finances by moonlighting as Teresa, a “hostess” of 
tbe night, getting over ha love for Hassan by fall¬ 
ing m love with Idris, who is unaware of her non- 
academic occupation. He also decides to abuse ber 
psyche. 

Confused? 

Leila, however, is set upon sticking a knife up bis 
abdomen. 

Prison. Naima is shattered. Leila is shattered. 
Amina is shattered. 

Hassan tries to make a comeback into Leila's life 
only to be shattered, in feet, it is a pretty shattering 
film. 

Honey and Ashes was awarded foe Ecumenique 
Jury Prize of tbe 49ft Locarno Film Festival. 

Among other highlights of the festival we should 
include: 

Nenette et Boni (France) directed by Claire De¬ 
nis; Marian (Czech Repubbc/Francc) directed by 
Peter Vaclav; Nun Vo Goldun (Iran) directed Moh¬ 
sen Makbmalbaf; Floating Life (Australia) directed 
by Clara Law, Secrets and Lies (UK) directed by 
Mike Leigh: Microcosmas (France/S witzertand) 
directed by Marie Perennou and Claude Nu- 
ridsany; Les Voleurs (Thieves) (France) directed 
by Andre Techine; Afaril El-Asphalt (Asphalt De¬ 
mons) (Egypt) directed by Osama Fawzi; Spik- 
lenci Slash (Tbe Conspirators of Pleasure) (Czech 


Republic) directed by Jan Svankmejer, Shooting 
On The Nile (Italy) directed by Barbara Mdega 
who takes stock of current Egyptian cinema in in¬ 
terviews with film professionals, actors, produces, 
directors, etc. The interviews are braided with foot¬ 
age shot on the set of one particular film Eish Al- 
Ghorab (Mushroom) directed by Samir Seif and 
starring Yousaa and Nour El-Sherif 

Other films, that probably need a second view¬ 
ing, include: 

/ Sfagi Tou Kokora (Slaughter of the Rock) 
(Gteece/Cyprus) directed by Andreas Pantos; Col¬ 
or of a Brisk and Leaping Day (US) directed by 
Christopher Munch; Red Hollywood (US) directed 
by Thom Andersen and Noel Burch. 

And then tine were several absolutely useless 
films which included: 

Choisis-Toi Un Ami (Choose Yourself a Friend) 
(France/Gumca) directed by Mama Krita; The 
Arena of Murder (Israel) directed by Amos Gitai 
— an attempt at cashing in on. of all foing*, tiie 
assassination of premier Yi tzhak Rabin in 1995. 
The film is riddled with long and boring inter¬ 
views foal say nothing. It is also littered with clips 
of an Israeli heavy metal band wbo mouth anti- 
Likud slogans and supposedly sing for peace. Tbe 
film regrettably never foils, not fin: a moment 
from sounding end looking Jflg a propaganda ve¬ 
hicle, foe type die Arabs had long been accused of 
churning rot; Lost Book Found (US) directed by 
Jem Cohen; Impressions •D’AJrvpte.~ Du Sud 
(France) directed by Karim Dridi; Ninetto, Le 
Messager (France) directed by Jean-Andre Fies- 
chi, a video interview with Nino Davoli, Pier 
Paolo Pasolini's actor and friend, who appeared in 
seven of tire late director’s films Davoli re¬ 
members his friend not with nostalgia but with rel¬ 
ish- In feet it is a pretenti ous interview that foils 
miserably and and ends up looking like tbe milk¬ 
ing of Pasolini in yes mother of those “wish be 
was here" interviews.V_. 
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‘The plants know me’ 

In the ancient land of the Jabaliya, Ragi Halim meets Sinai’s mountain-top medicine man, and discovers Dr Ahmed's secrets 



“Indigenous knowledge” is a tens I used to read in 
books, but bad no practical experience with until 
my trip to St Catherine last month. Hie area sur¬ 
rounding St Catherine is die land of the Jabaliya 
tribe, many of whom are 
professional camel safari 
guides. Their Jabal Moussa 
trip, through Tarig AJ- 
Salalim (fee way of fee 
stain), usually starts at 2am 
and lasts till dawn. A camel 
carries you up three- 
quarters fee height of the 
mountain. Then you have to 
climb 750 stairs — con¬ 
structed by monks and fee 
Jabaliya long ago — on 
foot until you reach fee top. 
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During my tours around 
the area’s bazaar, I met both 
outsiders who bad settled 
and opened businesses and 
local citizens who mainly 
belong to fee Jabaliya tribe. 

The newcomers often com¬ 
plained of the absence of a 
local hospital, a physician 
or even a pharmacy. “You 
have to go to El-Tor Hos¬ 
pital if you have fee fin,” 
one of them complained. 

But the Jabaliya have en¬ 
trusted their health to a 
Bedouin known as Dr Ah¬ 
med — the “village doctor" and an expert on wild 
and medicinal plants in the area. He is not a quack 
and he doesn't use amulets or incense. 

1 heard about Dr Ahmed for fee first time while 
eating dinner in fee hall of Daniella Hotel in Wadi 
Al-Raba with Professor Ghabbour, former bead of 
fee department of natural resources at Cairo Uni¬ 


versity, and fee hotel manager, Medhat Abdallah, 
among others. Ghabbour noted, “A lot of people 
complain about the absence of medical services in 
St Catherine.” 

Abdallah pointed out 
feat local residents be¬ 
lieve in Dr Ahmed's 
traditional herbal med¬ 
icine. “He has been 
very successful in treat¬ 
ing headaches, coughs, 
urine retention and 
high. blood pressure 
with betfas,” explained 
Abdallah. “The Jab¬ 
aliya recount mythical 
stories about Dr Ah¬ 
med's grandfather. 
Supposedly a lighted 
bead came down from 
fee sky, circled around 
his head and rested in 
his turban. This- bead 
became a test for hon¬ 
esty; ft was dropped is 
a glass of water and 
whoever drank fee 
glass without inter¬ 
ruption, was considered 
honest.” 

The next day 1 went 
to meet Dr Ahmed at 
Ins place beyond the 
police station cm fee 
right of fee road lead¬ 
ing to the monastery between the mountains of Al- 
Der and Al-Sifsafa. Contrary to my expectations of 
meeting a magi dan or some sort of sorcerer, and af¬ 
ter a two hour-long talk, I discovered an expert in 
biodiversity and a professional collector and cul¬ 
tivator of wild plants: Sheikh Ahmed Mansour 
Awad, a self-educated Bedouin. 
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*T learned the basis of traditional herb medicine 
from my grandfather Sheikh Mansour over a period 
of 25 years. 1 learnt how to find fee rarest plants in 
fee bellies of valleys or on mountain tops. I learnt 
the medical use of each, their seasons of growth and 
1 know how many of them are extinct or about to 
vanish,” said Dr Ahmed. 

Those who are responsible for preserving nature 
in our country should pay some attention to 45-year- 
old Dr Ahmed who, as camel safari guide Mohamed 
Farag recounts, would climb to the mountain tops 
and play his flute far the plants. 

“The plants of these mountains know me. Why 
don't we teach such knowledge to our children at 
school? I’m not a herb seller. I believe in nature. 
What we don’t comprehend today could be the cure 
fix- all kinds of diseases,'" Dr Ahmed continued. 

Dr Ahmed is a walking library, foil of biological 
and geomotpbological information about the area. 
“It is painful to fee without passing on my knowl¬ 
edge to my sans who refuse to accept it. I can't find 
anyone who deserves such knowledge, anyone who 
won’t abuse ft,” Dr Ahmed says. 

“Why fee talk about death? You’re still young,” I 
asked him. 

“I’m 45 years eld, J don't smoke. I don’t drink tea 
or coffee. I don't eat fatty meat I'm married to one 
wife only. I hate no one, but I’m tired of continu¬ 
ously climbing fee high mountains to collect plants 
and prepare medicine from them while inhaling 
their toxic vapours,” he answered. 

“Haw long would it take me to leam about tradi¬ 
tional medicine?" I ventured. 

“Six years,” be answered, “but you won’t be able 
to practice more than 25 years because of the ex¬ 
haustion I spoke about before. Ties medicine is a 
killer to its owner but a saviour for others. The idea 
of teaching someone else depends on the pupil. I 
would pass on my knowledge to someone who has 
only a basic level of education or to an expert in 
pharmacology. What is imj w i rta nt is that the student 
has a pore soul and respect for nature... I won’t give 


away my secrets to someone who does not deserve 
them." 

Dr Ahmed classifies diseases as aerial (air-bome) 
or blood diseases: “Aerial diseases are caused by 
microbes carried by die air or polluted food. Head¬ 
aches and psychic disturbances are aerial. Blood dis¬ 
eases are internal not external like aerial rates, and 
they include hypertension, arteriosclerosis (hard¬ 
ening of the arteries) etc.-” 

Wearing a white galabiya and standing beside his 
stock of processed wild plants packed in small plas¬ 
tic packets. Dr Ahmed explained feat he determines 
fee required dosage after inquiring about fee com¬ 
plaint of the patient Some medicines are in liquid 
oil form such as colydnthus oil (al-handal) which 
treats Tfaeumatic pains. Prices range from LE1-LE5. 

Joseph Hobbs wrote in his 1996 book Mount Sinai 
that “Four-hundred-nineteoi species occur in just 2 
per cent of tire peninsula’s territory, fee high Sinai 
massif around Jabal Moussa. This high mountain 
ecosystem is a refuge for 27 of Sinai’s 31 endemic 
plant species, which are found nowhere else in fee 
world. Wife its biotic wealth tins region is an ‘ec¬ 
ological island* in a desert*’. 

The St Catherine area was declared a nature re¬ 
serve by fee Egyptian Environmental Affairs Agen¬ 
cy (EEAA) in 1988. Environmentalists have sug¬ 
gested feat Egypt try tc get fee area on the World 
Heritage list in order to attract international funding 
and guarantee sustainable development Egypt is a 
signatory to fee World Heritage Convention which 
allows for fee conservation of both cultural and nat¬ 
ural heritage societies. “The St Catherine area is an 
excellent example of a site which combines both 
characteristics," Dr Ghabbour noted. 

The World Heritage Convention was ratified by 
145 states in February 1996 and tire World Heritage 
list now comprises 469 properties (350 cultural, 102 
natural and P mixed). Egypt has five world cul¬ 
tural heritage sites including fee Pyramids, Luxor, 
Old Cabo and St Menas in Mari ut, but no natural 
heritage sites. 
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Culture in the country 

Cultural activities are inspiring rural teens to join the Urn at youth centres, reports Ranla Khaltaf 




Egypt's younger generations are not an easy lotto en¬ 
tertain, Though national youth centres have been an 
outlet for fee athletically-inclined, those who seek 
some deeper inspiration are left hanging. 

But fix'the paid few years, cultural and scientific ac¬ 
tivities are now being added to most centres’agendas 
and a new generation of youth are reaping fee ben¬ 
efits of innovative programmes. 

"I am really happy that I have the chance to come 
here every day to read and leam how to use fee com¬ 
puter,” said Dina AH, a 13-year-old girl who uses the 
facilities at Marlcaz Mit Romm Youth Centre; 

A special roam in die centre, located in a village 
just outside Mansoura, in the Nile Delta, is dedicated 
to compute sciences. In 13 other govemorates 

had no access to computers now tavcMhe chance to 
explore die developments of digital technology. 

Iman Samir, 10, said, “I find ft very easy to leam 
computer skills. I feel that I have become more in¬ 
telligent” 

The fun damental philosophy behind youth centres 
has changed dramatically in fee past few years. The 
centres were traditionally restricted to sports activ¬ 
ities, notes Sanaa’ KhaUa£ deputy director of the Su¬ 
preme Council for Youth and Sports (SCYS), while 
cultural activities were severely lacking. 


This year, according to Rawhiys Abol-Ezz, general 
director of youth centres at SCYS, vocational training 
will be introduced as part of a plan to broaden the 
scope of activities offered at Egypt’s 4,000 youth- 
centres. 

Public voluntary projects such as garbage col¬ 
lecting and pfantmg trees are also be ginning to fea¬ 
ture amongst youth centre activities. 

These new developments have attr ac t ed a larger 
pool of participants. Part of SCYS's philosophy, ac¬ 
cording to Khallaf is to attract children at younger 
ages so that they continue to participate when they 
are older and more prone to get involved in de¬ 
linquent activities. The introduction of specialised 
sports halls and open stadiums is intended to satisfy 
fee recreational needs of older kids. 

SCYS field trips have been very popular. Adel Ab- 
del-Latzf a 14 year-old from Dfltirnis, in Mansoura 
Goveroorate, remembers his first trip with SCYS: “It 
was the very first time I travelled outside my small 
village. It was very useful for me to make friends 
with students from various govemorates and to know 
more about my country. Other students from nearby 
villages have gone to Morocco, Finland. France and 
Russia. I hope I* m next,” he said. 

In most villages, youth centres are popular venues 
fra recreation. Many children say they prefer going to 


fee centres because village schools generally lack the 
appropriate space and equipment for extra-curricular 
fun. 

“At the cadre, I find all sorts of activities. Cultural 
programmes in schools are shallow. We do not even 
have an organised room fra mask,” said 13-yesr-old 
Dina Ahmed. Fra many students like Dina, these cen¬ 
tres compensate for tile differences in rural and urban 
school cuniculums. Urban schools are generally more 
comprehensive, whereas rural students do not enjoy 
expanded social and cultural p ro gramm es. 

In the past, the lack of cultural activities dis¬ 
couraged girls from getting involved in centres'activ¬ 
ities. But Sanaa' Abdri-Hanrid, a Mansoura-based 
SYCS staff member, indicated tint with the new 
plans, that trend is changing In Mansoura, young 
girls from surrounding villages enjoy singing and 
gymnastics. These activities, in turn, have prompted 
famili es living in fee remotest and most traditional ar¬ 
eas to change their altitudes and encourage their 
daughters to participate. 

Effet Abdel-Latif is one of 12 girts who take karate 
lessons at Mit Roami Youth Centre. “My family en¬ 
couraged me to leam karate. 1 love ft. I’ve learned 
how to defend myself and ft tuts encouraged me not to 
feel shy when I deal with boys. I am now more self- 
confident," she said. 


Although the number of giiis p a rticipat i ng is stiD 
much lower than the number of boys, karate coach 
Farag El-Sayed confirmed that co-ed classes have 
helped boys and girls leam how to relate to each other 
better. 

Al-Riyad Youth Centre in Al-Riyadh village has es¬ 
tablished a small Islamic kindergarten where children 
memorise verses from fee Qur'an. Amin Ahmed, an 
official at Al-Riyad, said fee programme is int ended 
to counter the influence of extremist Islamist groups, 
who may distort the teachings of Islam. The pro¬ 
gramme has been a success and according to his es¬ 
timates, mere than 2,000 young people partic ipate in 
the centre’s various programmes. 

But youth centre staff members complain that ser¬ 
vices are still limited doe to funding constraints. “We 
lack fee funds needed to establish and develop ora li¬ 
braries,” said Abul-Ezz. In many youth centres, she 
pointed out, there is a lack of or g anis e d libraries; 
there may be a stock of books, but no shelves and no 
staff. 

Thamarat Mohamed. a librarian at fee centre, noted 
that children get bored easily and books are not 
enough. Nabil Mohamed, director of the Mit Round 
Youth Centre, said his centre needs new sports equip¬ 
ment as well as books. Ahmed agreed that funds al¬ 
located to youth centres are less than adequate. 



Paradise lost <2> 


WhenIwasacfeild,wehadanaraiKmffcacafaxto - 
tree, which housed families ofkftes; Whinny broth- ' 
er*s binoculars, crouched on the top floor terrace, 
we used to watch their nests. Sadfy, ahhougfrltad - 
fee chance to observe a baby kite taught fee daft of ; _ 
flying by his mother, who kept poshing famront of 

fee nesL I nevra had enough pafacpccto-wakmvjH ... 

could see one of fee young actually breaking i* 

sbelL It is probabfy at feis time that my deration was 

made not to take up bird-watching as a hobby.- As 
for my brother; he was soon trafoiag the bfabcajais 
on more interesting subjects. 

Beside lessons m avian activity. fee-cuc»IyptDt 
tree provided us wife leaves which my mother ' 
boiled and then placed on a small burner an the days 
when fee khamasui blew; Their mmfy vajxxss re¬ 
lieved fee choiring feeling produced by fee dug 
which permeated the house at such times 

Tucked sway m a comer; there was a smaHpad)^ : 

in which violets were planted during theft htiessra- a 
son. My greatest pleasure was to push away feedei- 
icate leaves and uncover fee tiny flows-. J never 
picked any violets, in tire mistaken belief that, if I - 
did not, they would last longer. When their time was 
over, tire gardener would gather all the Kflle flowers 
in a small bouquet feat would not last mprefeanan 
hour or two. Suddenly, bunched together in a glass, 
they would took just pitifuL At tins time I would " 
avoid going near the patch where they had fived so 
mysteriously. Only when their season was upon us 
again aid I go back every day in the hope feat I 
would be surprised with fee stjght of fee' very first 
one: 

There were always other flowers in the grades, 
however. There was a huge climber which, com¬ 
pletely covered one side offee bouse with crimson 
bell-shaped flowers, hi later yeas, my mother had - 
this plant removed, because, fee said, aS sorts oflil- 
tle garden creatures used ft as a thoroughfare to raid 
from our living room. My mother's profound dh>~. 
taste for little animals always surprised me. I per¬ 
sonally had made friends wife a tiny mouse which 
came to visit one night when I was sick in bed. I 
gave ft dry biscuits and ft came back several nights 
in a row. I never told anyone about fob clandestine 
visitor, as I was sure tint my grandmother wndd set 
out the horrible mousetrap she used sametimes wife 
a piece ofebeese attached to a book.1 always waited - - 
to see if there was any talk of a mouse having been 
m ora pantr y. Then I would know that the mometiap 
wouldbepbced in tire kheben stbedfene. Oofecne 

ni ght s 1 would wait until everyone was ^ 
asleep, crawl ottfofbed and remove the cheese cate- jt 
fully. The next day, I would not even smile, Es* 
toning to ny gran dmofeg rocguatin& the stay of a . . 
mouse so clever that it had managed to reach fee 
cheese without reletting fee catch. 

Other i nteres tin g creatures frequeffled the graden, 
too. The praying mantis, for instance, favoured a 
vine which grew behind fee house. It had fee most 
ranaring leaves, silvery an tire back anrfdeep green 
on the inside. The leaves remained dosed at fintr 1 
fee two halves neatly s t u c k together until they 
reached maturity. They would then part slowly into 
a perfect oval wife a sharp point aff one end. Our ser¬ 
vants considered that this plant had special 
qualities, and when I was taught how to may, they 
advised me to place a yoimg leaf ptnekeafiom tint 
particular climber and gently hoed open, at fee head 


to place my forehead upon. I have never seen apy? 
one dse using a leaf from this plant in feat wa^ hut 
on fee other hand Ihave never seenthis particular 
plant roywfaoe bat inour garden. Maybe it was jest 
one of fee many superstitions!tbrivedon as a child. 
Our garage opened directly on the gaiden on one 
ode, bur we were never encouragedtoplay near it I 
found it a musty dak place where I never ventured 
with pleasure except to retrieve my b rother who 
was always to be found there, in complicated con¬ 
versation wife die driver. His greatest r e war d was 
when the hood of the car was fiftedandhewasti- 
lowcd to peek inade: I cotdd never nndenmd bns 
favouring a machine when he could have been tatt¬ 
ing for four-leaf dovers mderthe magnotiafree. 

The entrance to the garage was hardly ever used 
for the car, becanse it was half covered wife the bon-. 
gafrmBca winch extended to fee pergola on fee afe -' 
ar side. This pat of fee garden was a mess of cot 
oms, several bougainvillea having grown entwined" 
to fee pergola. Their brandies woe so heavy.tint 1 
there was always talk of pruning them, hut some 1 .:, 
how 1 don’t remember it ever happening and fee 
shrubs were left to grow as they pleased, carpeting 


in white, pink, orange and red. We them 
from the ground by the bowlful and delighted ft 
emptying fee bowls on each other’s beads. 

FayzaHassan 
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Fried vegetables 
with dressing 

Ingredients: 

111 kg round black aubergine 

1/2 kg green pepper 

1/2 kg zucchini 

1 tbsp. crushed garlic 

1/2 cup white vinegar 

3 tbsp. white floor 

Salt + hot chili (optional) 

Method: 

Peel the aubergine and cut into round 
rings half a centimetre thick. Put the au¬ 
bergine rin g s in a strainer and sprinkle 
some coarse salt over them and leave to 
shed their residue. Scrub the zucchini and 
slice longitudinally into thin slices, Chen 
coal fee slices wife the flour after slightly 
salting it, and leave aside. Cut die green 
peppers in halves and remove the seeds, 
wash them and ret aside. Prepare a frying 
pan and beat a generous amount of oil to 
deep fry all the vegetables, starting wife 
the aubergine. Shake off the salt from die 
rings and deep fry until golden. Strain 
from oil and place on kitchen blotting 
paper. Next, fry the green pepper halves 
until tender and follow by frying die 
flour-coated zucchini slices. Remove 
from pan and place all vegetables on 
kitchen blotting paper. In a glass contain¬ 
er, mix the garlic wife the vinegar and the 
hot ehili ( op tional) and add some salt to 
decrease fee acidity. In a glass serving 
bowl, alternate fee fried vegetables in 
layers, starting by the aubergine, the 
green pepper and then the zucchini, until 
you are through wife fee whole quantity. 
On top of each layer sprinkle the vinegar 
and garlic dressing with a spoon. Serve as 

a side dish with any meaL 

Mousblra Abdel-Malek 


Cool and uncluttered 

Plain wails, and good, inexpensive food. 
Nigel Ryan on an unlikely Indian 


AI-AHram Weekly 
(2"104Ma0XcC 

By Sarnia Abdavmour 


Tandoori is located rather discreetly on Sbe- 
hah St in Mohanderain. behind a plain facade 
punctuated by four pointed archways. The 
dining room is marble floored and white 
walled, wife none of the paraphernalia usual¬ 
ly associated with Indian restaurants. No 
waiters wife sashes pretending to be mogfauis, 
no flock wallpaper, raid none of the dec¬ 
orative excesses feat generally pass fra sub- 
continental ambiance. 

It is cooL The mast p rom inent focal points 
are provided by an stray of reroaricabiy 
healthy looking plants that obscure die view 
of fee street and a few brightly coloured ki¬ 
lims dotting the floor. Surprisingly for an In¬ 
dian restaurant Tandoori boasts a very un- 
hxfian salad bar and there are. in addition, a 
number of non-Indian items on the menu. I 
can vouch, though, for neither the salad bar 
nor the Western dishes os fee menu. There 
seems littte point, so far as I can see, ingoing 
to a restaurant called Tandoori and eating es¬ 
calope pane and beetroot So we stuck entire¬ 
ly to the larger, Indian portion of the menu. 

Palakpaneer, redta, dal, saagghost, chick¬ 
en maifuti, lamb biryard , naan and masala 
kulchar. A lot of food, certainly enough for 
fee three relatively hungry people ratting at 
the table. 

One thing to note about ^Tandoori is that it is 
a perfectly reasonable place for vegetarians. 
Palakpaneer, a mildly spiced and very suc¬ 
cessful spinach dish with soft white cheese, 
contained quantities of fresh coriander along¬ 
side ginger and, possibly, a little cinnamon. It 
might easily serve as aa entrie, though ft was 
listed on the menu among the vegetable side 
difees. 


The dal 1 found a little di sapp o in ting. The 
serving, though, was huge, and at fee end of 
tiie meal the dish was empty — others obvi¬ 
ously felt far less disappo int ed wife the dish. 
Yellow split lentils, wife red and green pep- 
pets, again very mildly spiced. Chicken 
makkni co mprise d boneless chicken pieces, 
cooked on a skewer and then served in a to¬ 
mato sauce subtly flavoured wife coriander 
seeds, and again with ginger and cinnamon. 
The saag ghost was cooked on the bone, as 
was the l am b in the bvyarri. Masala kulchar 
turned out to be a filled naan, sme are d with 

The fbod^Tmd^ri^ratber more subtie 
than one might at first suppose. This is not tbe 
kind of place where everything comes even¬ 
tually to taste tbe same. The spinach wife the 
saag ghost was not a carbon copy of ibcpalak 
paneer. Tbe chicken arrived in a sauce that 
had obviously been made from real tomatoes, 
skinned then pulped. The variations in taste 
may not have been dramatic but they were 
there. Tbe man, incidentally, was fine 

The bill, when it arrived, included mineral 
water, two lemon juices, and two coffees. It 
was just under LE100, r epres e nti n g excellent 
value for thoughtful, carefully prep ar ed food. 
The service was excellent 

Tandoori is unlicensed. Or leaving I picked 
up a takeaway menu, which ap p ea re d as rea¬ 
sonably priced as fee restaurant proper. It is 
certainly a place worth vftfting, a place for 
which to brave even the excesses of Sbehnb 
St 

Tandoori, 11. Shehab St. Mokandeson. Tel: 
34X6301 


Across 

I. Surrendered (5) 

6. Ogles (4) 

10. Compress (4) 

14. Seeds of grapes and ber¬ 
ries (5) 

15. Origin: implant (4) 

16. Genus of bitter herbs (4) 

17. Place fra* rearing delicate 
plants or twining their 
growth (10) 

19. Blackthorn (4) 

20 Auricular organ (3) 

21. Station; mail (4) 

22. Ring funeral bell again 

(6) 

24. Patterns; modes (6) 

26. Dented; niche, scoop out 
( 6 ) 

28. On the sheltered side (4) 
30. Reduce to lower rank (T) 
33. Helen’s love (5) 

36. Nobody. 2 wds. (5) 

38. Receptacle (3) 



39. Former name of Arab 
country (4) 

40. Drag again (5) 

41. Ran away (4) 

42. Adverb calling attention; 
thus spelt (3) 

43. More unusual (5) 

44. Ridicules (5) 

45. Declaring (7) 

47. Strip (4) 

49. A sub-tropic fruit (6) 

51. American leopard (6) 

55. Rubbish; multiple birth (6) 
57. Engage in amorous fon¬ 
dling (4) 

59. A hand propeller of boat 
(3) 

60. Connect (4) 

61. First step (10) 

64. No more better than ( 4 ) 

65. Above (4) 

66. Aches (3) 

67. Chopper (4) 

68. Miss Shearer (4) 

69. Weather abbreviations (5) 

Down 

1. Confines (5) 

2. Acclamation; splendour (5) 

3. Chronicle; logbook (5) 

4. Printing measure, pi. (3) 

5. Scatters to the four winds 
(7) 

6. God of love (4) 

7. Salad days; growing time (5) 

8. Goddess of dawn (31 



9. Genuine; of solid worth (8) 

10. Pink species of starting; a 
clergyman (6) 

11. Permissible; legitimate (9) 

12. Breezy; relaxed; aloof (4) 

13. Flat-bottomed barge (4) 

18. Stockings (4) 

23. Otherwise (4) 

25. Lied down (4) 

27. Perfumes (6) 

29. Stamina (6) 

31. Layer (4) 

32. Goals (4) 

33. Traverse: move past (4) 

34. Mine entrance (4) 

35. Apprehend once more (9) 
37. Spanish cheer (3) 


40. Aquarium for frogs (8) 

41. Holiday (4) 

43. Mellow; full-grown (4) 

44. Burro: oaf (7) 

46. Scram; rag (6) 

48. Areas (4) 

50. Electro-negative ion (5) 

52. River m France (5) 

53. Idiots (5) 

54. Girl's plait of hair (5) 

55. Tibetan mrudr ( 4 ) 

56. Mountain wild goat cha¬ 
mois (4) 

58. Small spirit stove (4) 

W. Notary Public Office, abb' 

63. Great weight (3) 


Last week’s solution 
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of men 


Women in Upper Egypt are not without power and in¬ 
fluence. To win'them, however, they must first beget sons 




Man (be provider? Reality often bdhes ideology 


*/!'£■ 

vSST® 

-js ; 3 


“When they told me it was a Ix^y, I was.fiHediwfli 
joy atri they bnwgtoine boded q^ftoating in bat¬ 
ter Butwhen news of a giri came, 1 wasgivenataw 
egg;ooteven covered mwatet" 

* Th»»aiKaftItenii&cainnMn in Upper 

Egypt The words dramatically express the status.of 
womanhood mtbeEgyptian sooth. 

A woman must always have the presence, or 
at least die shadow, - of a man to cany her 
throughout her Kft. "This is Uppdr Egypt A 
man is the pillar and the foundation ofevtsy- 
thing " said Fauna Abdel-Hamid, a social as- 
tivist based in Minya. “Even when we reach out 
with help for women, we have logo through the 
men of toe village or of the family,” she added. 

"Yes, this is what oar lives are about,” agreed 
Nagia Bedair, mother pf three boys, summing 
up a litany of dfa wrim iri n t i nn which die women 
of Upper Egypt haye^ s tr u g g l e d to cope with 

cinrv hmt immefhttriqt- 

had problems getting pregnant I was ter¬ 
rified dial I would not be able in give my fans- 
band a child. But God responded to my dedicat¬ 
ed prayera," she said. ' i; 

when Nagia knew die was pregnant die was 
very happy, but she had one more wish to ask 
God to fidfiL She wanted her baby to ahoy. 

“It’s different when you have ahoy. From the. 
% rnnmmt he IS bOSD wd tfaiongbout 8 w nmanV 
" life, it is different,” she explained. I ndeed , she 
said, her son's birth changedlier life. - 
“My hnsband, who had gone to vgoik in Iraq, 
out ofifcspair fasti would everhave^a child, re¬ 
turned home before Ins Scheduled hdGday. He 
told me he could not wait to hold Ins son in his 
arms. He bought jme gold and kept Jelling me 
‘well done’,” she remembered .with a smile. 
What’s more, Kama's husband decided not to • 

return to Ms well-paid job in Iraq but to stay at 
her side. And be bdh her an jpartmeox covering 
the whole flow of a bujkSng. ‘define then,-we 
had lived in a room in Ms parents’ bouse and he 
never wanted to get a place of onr .own.Tt was a 
problem because a woman’s mcftter-iiHaw ts al- 
ways difficult to get along with,” ^c^ded. . 


asOgCaOKlPg.rTmmisancvcnowt4^v^y» >- > 
M«m«l rtffie^eofl9,Fatnfflg8vebtrmto tone 

girls in a row. By tbe time feereacbed 24,tajm- 
bandwastiMdoftiff>ai)reto 8 «foe«» 
ckfcd to use Ms rig* of polygamy to many another 
woman. “Bet God did not want me to siSa the m- 

j ikiw Aivt^waswqipomcntotwrfofitetoget 


ridedJo tfivaBBehfeseoood wife.*Tfe gpt p »soew 

fc Ms book Memories tf a 
icsdandBodaltheai«Esmrf5erfH-EfewBw^ 
shoot foe married wananmUppef E&B 6 “ B 


wife, die housewife, who monopolises all die spir¬ 
itual, emotional, and watmul answers to tbe ques- 
rinn<^ftheman 1[ feeIinshan d.Shcia l afta , »n ) foeeB- 
' anomic cornerstone of fee bouse thatshe runs. For 
fids boose ^seives in twb capadties; finance and 
adnrmistndioi^ while it is her husband who works”. 

. Seif El-Danda adds, “So the wife knows; and so 
does fee husband, that if fee gete angry, all his qoes- 
•fioos will rem ain unanswered.” • 

But to achieve such status, the woman should 
first be fee mother of a son, 

- “Wc believe that anything from God Almighty is 
a Messing, bint to be honest, deep in our hearts what 
we want is a boy. At least one boy,"summed up Mjo- 
haned Abdd-Samie, a govomnaot office clerk in 
MinyaaDdfee&feercftwobaysairiagirL 

A range of “practical” reasons reinforces such 
attitudes. Among them is inheritance law, based 
an the prevalent interpretations of Islamic sba- 
ri’a. . If a man’s offering are all girls, his sib¬ 
ling and tbeir offspring stand to inherit part of 
his weafah-Tbeylgef nothing if he has even one 
son. Islamic law also provides feat fee son 
should inherit twiccas much as the daughter. 

“A man wmts-the fonts of Ms hard weak to 
stay wjfein Ms [immediate] family. He does not 
want it to go toMs brothers and cousins,” said 
AbdeJ-rSaime. 

“To bchonest this is wistfihewoman wants as 
wen,” mid NafiSsa, AbddSamic's wife. “We 

- arc living- in a community when: a woman has 
very few o p p ort uniti es to work or bring in mon¬ 
ey to feed and raise her children, so she wants 
fee maiiey left behind by her husbmxl' to help." 

And ’ if fife deceased roan bad no money to 
leave, Abdd-Samie explained, “In fins case it is 
fee son who keeps fee house going. He works 
and supports his mother and sisters. This is why 
we say .‘be who has a son does not die’ because 
when a man leaved fins worid, Ms son carries on 
Iik rtawift and looks after hi* fewii y " 

Ironically, (Ms perception is increasingly prov¬ 
ing to be more ideology than reality. Sabah and 
Nabila arc twoxxamples; aneisin her-early 20s 
and the other is middJc-aged. Both women are 
Mu yort fo g their male relatives. 

Sabii is a teacher St apreparatoty school mSahel' 
Selim, a viHage-in AasiaL Bom to an economically 
iHjdoprivikdgsd family, she has four younger sis¬ 
ters, caw older brother ^ three younger brothers. 
‘Wy.iatbor sajamsarand ray jnofeer is a house¬ 
wife,” she cxptemed. '*They - worked veay had to 
he^me^feemoneyforaumvatsitydegrea.” 

Ccaribmed wifefeefinancial help of Sabah's par¬ 
esis wes her own perseverance in pursuing higher 
educ^kuL^very tune royroofeer got m^nant,n^ 
fefeer would take foe out of school to fsdk after bo 1 
and file rest of fee family. But I never gave up. I 


army. “So it is only me and my father who bring 
in money. 1 do not save anything for myself. It is 
my duty to help wife the education of my 
younger brothers and sisters,” she sakL 
NahOa has similar respoosibilities. bixt hardly any 


the evening,” fee recalled. 

Sabah's older.brother was.drafted into fee 


illiterate, untraine d and completdy penmkss, she 
straggles to keep her head above water. She bor¬ 
rowed some money to start a small sandwich stall era 
die streets of Minya. This kept her going for a few 
years till she got in touch wife a nonr-govenunentel 
mganisation mat he^ied her get a size^le loan to en- 
large her small operation. She helped her daughters 
receive same education andmsried them off 
■ One Of her sons basjufegratoated from fee Fa¬ 
cility of Mefechfe ano ther nhgavVmgri hia stmfies at 
the Faculty of Engineering to join an Islamist mil- 
itant group and the third dropped our of school and 
became a <kug addict “When people refer to her, 
feey do not say fee is fee woman who helped five 
children stand on fear owutwo feet,” said one social 
wodoa; “They say she is the mother of fee terrorist 
and file drag addict” 

“These women are not valued in their com¬ 
munity. It is as simple as feat;” says film di- 
rector Atiyat EL-AbnotidL 
“These women are not valued in their com¬ 
munity. It is as.simple as that,” says film di¬ 
rector AtiyatH-AbnoudL 
Women, moreover, are looked at as a potential 
source of shame. A sexual infraction by one of its 
wocnen-felk, whefeer married or umnanied, is pos¬ 
sibly fee most abamefiil dung that can happen to an 
Upper Egyptian family. “A woman who is found 
out to have lost her virginity out of wedlock is des¬ 
tined to be Mlledat the hands of a male relative, a la¬ 
ther or a brother,” said Rags Mohamed, a social 
worker. “Unifies Cairo, we do not have the concept 
ofhaving the man remedying the s ituatton by mar- 

tym g rfvi g trl ^feftftAWI ■' 

Aeoonfeig to . Mohamed, who has experience in 
working: with i®raaniedmoflieB, M It does ran make 
a diffiaojce iffeegirlwill^y ggvehasdftoaman 
or if shewasbecause in t!:-; final analysis she 
is ccnsidexedtohave tost her honour” 

The ferecto - erf documentary films on subjects 
as femfli^hft«d^ bn*>«¥4inids and the aspnn- 
tions of urprivileged wo m an, B-AbootaS stresses 
that every d^y trftiwr lives, sopfeen wo mm ha ve 
to compromise their rights to education, n u t f itU gi , 
jcbopiwrtumtfesaDdiepmtoctiw 

It costs at least LEl 00 a year to sand coe duld to 
school. You most pay LE30-40 in tuition fees, buy 
clothes and school supplies for fee chfidreu, and pay 
fortfaarpriv»tekssa^"s^socialwa[kcrSba- 
dJyaRusbdL ‘Tn a femily where you have five kids, 
you .need IES00 for schooling akmc. But people 
need to eatjffieyneed to go to doctors. So of course 
they would say^let tbe giib stay at home becauseaf- 

teraUfeeywill get married and be housewives. 

And evEowj^ women Bnhmit to tins irferku-Kfe 


they still do not fere wdL They must continue to 
sacrifice and remain second best If a woman is 
not feeling well she does not think of going to a 
doctor; fee waits and sees if fee pam goes away. 
If the illness is prolonged she consults a neigh¬ 
bour who had possibly suffer ed from similar 
symptoms and buys the same medicine that was 
prescribed for her. 

Elaine went through all that and it did not 
work. Finally she had to go see a doctor. 
“But, I b«d to wait Ah 1 my children to finish 
their exams,” fee said. 

The health care centre was not a good ex¬ 
perience. She had to wait for a long time before 
fee was admitted to the doctor’s office and be 
was very impatient with her. “He prescribed 
some medtoinfi which cost over LE2, but I was 
not cored,” Elaine said. 

Elaine is not thinking of seeking a second 
medical opinion. “It is a waste of money. And 
it (toes not make me feel better,” fee said. 

One doctor who works at a government hos¬ 
pital in Minya admitted fee pom 1 standards of 
public health care services in Upper Egypt in 
general and particularly in the larger rural areas. 
“But wbat can we do? We have to work wife 
very small budgets,” be said. 

“The results of this negligence are sometimes 
fetal,” said sociologist {find Khattab, author of 
fee book Silent Endurance. According to Khat- 
tab, “These women have very littk. And as tbey 

pttt themselves at the bottom of fear families' 
lists of priorities they end 19 getting nothing.” 

For this to change, women’s status in so¬ 
ciety has to be upgraded. This requires an in¬ 
tensive awareness campaign cm the pert of 
non-governmental organisations. But it also 
requires changes in legislation and increased 
state funds for women's services. 

Exacerbating the disadvantaged circum¬ 
stances of women in fee south Is fee simple 
feet that Upper Egypt is generally much 
more underdeveloped than Lower Egypt 

“Evm whm femOies want to sendfeeir^iis to 
school, they sometimes do not find enough plac¬ 
es for them in the schools or pahaps no hi^asr- 
level schools stall,” said social water RnsbdL 
And, fee added, “Of coarse, it is against social 
customs to allow their daughters to travel by 
feemsdvestoofeer vill^es to atroidschoor. 

For tbe vast majority of giris, tbe only way to 
get around fins system is far the girl to have a 


Some believe that tbe life of the Upper Egyp¬ 
tian woman improves wife marriage. A married 
womans more likely, they believe, to have some 
leverage, especially if she is the mother ofboys. 

“It makes a big difference,” said Said Hussein, 
a resident of Assmt^A woman who has sens is 
deeply cherished by her husband for bringing 
sons to perpetuate his name,” be added. 


Toften dream 
I have a home’ 

To be a woman in Upper Egypt is not easy. To be 
a woman without a family is often too difficult to bear 


Dreams and nightmares haunt the lives of some 20 girls, from 
the 6-19 year-olds, who take shelter in an orohanage in Minya 
built by tbe Egyptian Association for Child Care. 

“I often dream that I have a home, a real home, and that I have 
a father and a mother, like other girls. In the dream we are eating 
ami watching TV,” said Nora, an 11-year-old girt 
Nora is an orphan. According to the adminis t ra tion of die 
orphanage, she may have been an abandoned child. But what it 
boils down to is that she has no family — except in her dreams. 

But Nora’s dreams, she said, usually turn into nightmares: “I 
dream of people dressed in black. I cannot see their feces, and I 
do not know if they are men or women, but they are all in black 
and they come and kidnap me.” 

Similar dreams and nightmares trouble most of Nora’s 
orphanage-sisters. They all long for a “real famil y” and the fear 
of tbe unknown colours their days and nights. 

Reda is another 11 -year-okl girl Her dream is to be reunited 
with the remaining members of her family. Her worst fear is to 
lose touch with them. Reda grew Dp in Jordan with her parents, 
two sisters and brother. 

“Two years ago my mother died. We came to Egypt to live 
here but my father did not find work. He had to go back to 
Jordan and he said he could not take us with Mm because there 
was nobody to look after us,” she recalled. 

Her father's solution was to marry off his eldest daughter, a 
16-year-old, in Alexandria; leave Reda and her younger sister at 
the orphanage in Minya, and leave Ms son with some relatives in 
Marsa Matnouh. 

“I want to live with all my brothers and sisters,” said Reda. For 
tbe time being this wish is impossible to grant But equally 
unlikely to happen, is a brief reunion with her elder sister and 
younger brother. “None of us have the money and the train 
tickets are veay expensive," fee said. 

Ragaa Mohamed, director of the orphanage, said the giris are 
given “an OK life”. “I am not suggesting tint it Is like being at a 
proper home but we try as much as we can,” she explained. 

The giris are given decent boosing and food. “We do not take them 
on summer vacations but we have a TV 8« feat they enjoy during 
their time off and especially daring Ramadan. For feasts, we getthem 
some pew clothes and give them a bit of money,” said Mohamed. 

They are also sen! to schools. And rt is there where tbe 
problem is more severe,” fee added. 

It is once the girls mix wife their peas outside fee orphanage 
that problems arise, explained Mohamed The residents often 
feel feat they are inferior, but they find comfort in each other, 
she added In the outride world they have to deal with fee fact 
that they are different, and this often causes them to suffer. 

“This is a very conservative society. If a girl’s parents are 
divorced she is looked upon with suspicion. People think she 
isn't decent enough because sbe comes from a broken home,” 
said Mohamed “These giris are always considered file product 
of sin and are punished accordingly". 

Nora recalled, “When tbe kids at school knew that I had no 
family they mocked me vidoosly. But then my Arabic teacher 
made them stop.”. 

It is Azza,a 19-year old, who embodies the fall misfortunes of 
her mates. Azza was abandoned at a young age. She was brought 
up in the orphanage and attended school until file end of 
preparatory. At the age of 16 she was married off to a man old 
enough to be her father and who had no permanent job. agreed 
beczujte I knew that no family will allow their good young son to 
marry a giri wife no roots”. 

It was the desire to have a family that drove her into fins- 
xm-suited matching. However, the price of the compromise was 
atrocious. Azza remembered, “On our wedding mcpbtl was 
scared So he beat me and said to me, ‘You are a gni fiwnan 1 

orphanage, how can you play fee honourable one?”’ 

His baiting was so severe that Azza had to be hospitalised 
under police st^ovirioik He then divorced her and sent her back - 

to the orphanage. 

Now, years later and much happier, Azza is thankful to have 

returned “home”. “I work here. This is the only job I could find 
We are in Upper Egypt what else could a woman do in a 
situation like this?” she said 
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Into 

the 

heart 

of 

Cheph 

Travellers to the Giza Plateau will be 
allowed into the Pyramid of Chephren 
after a 10-month hiatus for 
restorations. Omayma Abdel-Latif 
looks into its rebirth 



Visitors (left) entering the pyramid of Chephren alter the Id-month restoration project Minister of Culture Farook 
Hosni (right) inspecting the latest devdopment on the platean 


/Vs the first phase of an ambitious LEU million 
project to revamp the Giza Plateau nears com¬ 
pletion, Minister of Culture Farouk Hosni in¬ 
augurated the reopening of the Pyramid of 
Chephren marks the commencement of public 
afccess to newly-discovered sites in the Giza 
Plateau. 

' The Giza Plateau is renowned for the wealth 
of archaeological treasures in its environs and 
scarcely a week passes without the discovery of 
new artefacts. The latest occurred a fortnight 
ago with foe unearthing of a joined pair of stat- 
qes of Ramses Q. The minister of culture re¬ 
pealed that foe one of a kind pair, found to foe 
south of the Pyramid of Mycetimis, will remain 
in situ. 

! Tourists will also, for foe first time, be per¬ 
mitted to view foe three Queens' Pyramids of 
the daughters of the Phanoah Cheops. 

[ “The opening of these new tourist sites will 
ije crowned by foe completion foe ejgbt-year- 
old restoration project of foe Sphinx and the in¬ 
auguration of foe new civilization museum,” 
Fjlosni told A \-Ahram Weekly. 


Restoration work began on Chephren Pyramid 
10 months ago as part of foe overall plan to re¬ 
store the UNESCO World Heritage She. 

The fragile state of foe 4,500-year-old pyr¬ 
amid was revealed when a portion of foe buoari 
chamber ceiling collapsed last October. The 
damage prompted antiquities officials to cany 
out a major facelift of foe interior walls ap¬ 
plying new restoration techniques for foe first 
time. 

“The condition inside foe pyramid had sharply 
deteriorated before the closure,” said Mustafa 
Abdel-Qader, head of the restoration project 
“The level of humidity often reached 95 degrees 
and foe temperature sometimes surpassed 40 
and 50 degrees Celsius, affecting the wall paint¬ 
ings. It was increasingly apparent the restoration 
could no longer be neglected.” 

Unlike foe Pyramid of Cheops which has a 
built-in ventilation system, Chephron, with 
large numbers of tourists crowd in g inside the 
burial chamber, was particularly vulnerable to 
damage. 

It is like Nefatari's tomb where there is no 


ventilation system, three thermohydrograph sets 
had to be installed,” Shawki Nakhla. head of res¬ 
toration department at foe Supreme Council of 
Antiquities (SCA) told the Weekly. 

He added that foe first reading of both humid¬ 
ity and temperature levels conducted last Thurs¬ 
day show that conditions have stabilised. The 
temperature has not exceeded 20 degrees Celsius 
and foe humidity level has been kept to 60 de¬ 
grees The ventilation system constantly rotates, 
renewing foe air supply. In addition to foe in¬ 
stallation of foe new ventilation system, a natural 
silicate was applied to the surfaces of foe burial 
chamber. 

“For six years this materi al has beat applied 
on the limestone of the Western Cemetery and 
when it proved to be effective in preserving foe 
stone, we decided to apply ft on the walls of the 
burial chamber of foe pyramid,” AbdeJ-Kader 
.said. 

The Pyramid of Chephren was first opened to 
foe public 30 years ago in January 1966. The re¬ 
cent restoration project, carried out at a cost of 
$300,000, marks the second closure of the pyr¬ 


amid. It was restored once before using tech¬ 
niques that have since proven ineffective. 

Visitors to Chephren will enjoy a new lighting 
system and newly-made stairs leading to the buri¬ 
al chamber. In a move to reduce the number of vis¬ 
itors, according to new directives, foe SCA will 
begun charging LE10 admission to foe pyramid. 

“In recent years, some 5,000 tourists have vis¬ 
ited in a single day and now we will apply foe 
same visiting conditions as the Tomb of Ne- 
fcnari,” Abdel-Halim Nureddin, bead of foe 
SCA told foe Weekly “The numbers viators will 
be restricted to 15 and the time of the visit will 
not exceed 15 minutes”. 

He also said that new directives have been is¬ 
sued to camel drovers and horsemen on foe pla¬ 
teau requiring them to obtain licences from the 
Ministry of Culture. Those failing to acquire li¬ 
censes will be deprived from working inside foe 
plateau and their camel or horse will be subject 
to confiscation. 

As part of foe next phase of foe restoration 
project foe Pyramid of Menkaure is next in line 
for closure and restoration- 


Persephone in Egypt 


Modem technology reveals a Greek god¬ 
dess in Alexandria, Sherine Masr reports 


Three wall paintings depicting 
Persephone, the popular god¬ 
dess of Greek mythology, 
tyave been re-discovered in 
two tombs located in Korn El- 
Shoqafe casting more light on 
the religious beliefs that sur¬ 
vived in Alexandria through 
to foe fourth century AD. 
i “The tombs were discovered 
ih 1900 by the then German 
Archaeological Institute in 


Alexandria,” said Mervat Sei- 
feddin, curator of foe Graeco- 
Roman Museum in Alex¬ 
andria, who went on to ex¬ 
plain that foe paintings were 
so feint as to be virtually non¬ 
existent. Then, three years 
ago, when Seifeddin worked 
in collaboration with the 
French Archaeological In¬ 
stitute it was decided tint they 
would be studied more dose- 
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ly. “I could tell that foe paint¬ 
ings depicted Graeco-Roman 
gods from their gestures,” she 
said, “but the details were not- 
clear." 

It was only after ultra-violet 
projection was used that the 
tombs yielded their content 
**We could see that the repre¬ 
sentations recounted foe myth 
of foe goddess Persephone, 
daughter of Zeus and De¬ 
meter, goddess of foe harvest 
Persephone was kidnapped by 
her uncle Hades, god of the 
underworld. Weary of search¬ 
ing far her daughter in vain. 
Demeter decided to turn the 
earth barren until Hades final¬ 
ly accepted the gotfa’ proposal 
that Persephone should spend 
at least part of foe year on 
earth with Demeter." 

In one tomb, foe first paint¬ 
ing to foe left depicts Per¬ 


sephone accompanied by a 
group of nymphs as they pick 
flowers in a spacious garden. 
Toward foe centre of the wall 
is the focal scene showing 
Persephone screaming as 
Hades seizes her' in a chariot 
drawn by four horses. Athe¬ 
na, goddess of war, is a wit¬ 
ness. 'She wean a helmet and 
attacks Hades with a spear, 
while Aphrodite, goddess of 
love and beauty, steads in in¬ 
different silence. The next 
scene shows Hades coining 
out of bis cave and stretching 
his jurat to collect Persephone 
who has now become his wife. 

The ceiling of the tomb is 
decorated . with birds and 
plants “which represent the 
gods who wit nessed foe kid¬ 
napping,” said Seifeddm. 

The upper part of the wall is 
dec or ated with pharaonic 


themes including foe mum¬ 
mification of Osiris. “This is 
a unique example of foe com¬ 
bining of Pharaonic and Grae¬ 
co-Roman art in a single 
tomb,” said Seifeddin, who 
pointed out that after the 
Greek conquest of Egypt, foe 
Egyptian and Greek nations 
were welded together in a 
common culture through the 
fusing of Egyptian and Greek 
mythology. “Hades and Os¬ 
iris were both gods of the un¬ 
derworld,” said Seifeddin. 
“Demeter and Isis, the wife of 
Osiris, were mother figures 
and goddesses of prosperity 
and goodness, both in search 
of beloved lost ones: Isis for 
her son Horns, Demeter for 
her daughter Persephone." 

. Seifeddin pointed out -foal 
the Pharaonic scene bears a 
fake hieroglyphic inscription. 


“Had it been genuine it would 
have been possible to date foe 
tombs more easily,” she said, 
adding that they probably go 
back to the third century AD 
and “must have belonged to 
two ladies who worshipped 
Demeter.” She added that 
worship of this goddess flour¬ 
ished in Alexandria between 
foe third and fourth centuries. 
"Demeter was believed to re¬ 
suscitate foe dead and spare 
them eternal torture," she said. 

The Catacombs of Korn El- 
Shoqafe is a collective under¬ 
ground cemetery dating back 
to foe first century AD. A vis¬ 
itor searching for the site of 
foe paintings of Persephone 
will find one tomb on foe 
right-hand side of the Kar- 
akala hall and the second one 
about 10 metres further along 
on foe opposite side. 
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African Queen Travel 
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Underwater cleanup 

OVER 290 hotel guests, 15 staff members and four diving in¬ 
structors turned up at noon on a Saturday in June for foe first ever, 
large-scale underwat e r cleanup in Hurghada. Inas Mlazhar reports. 

The Sheraton Hotel organised foe project, following trends in 
world tourism toward a more ecologically sensitive industry. “Ho¬ 
tel guests are increasingly taking an interest in protecting the en¬ 
vironment,” said foe hotel manager, Mohamed Zekralla. “Last win¬ 
ter we spent several weeks planting trees and cleaning up the area 
around foe hoteL” 

The Aqua Centre, stationed on the beach, distributed masks, flip¬ 
pers and plastic bags to volunteers. Two boats were used to help 
collect foie garbage which included plastic bottles and bags, light 
bulbs, broken glass, broken chairs, scraps of iron, rope, anchors 
and dues, “about a ton and a half of rubbish.” 

The day was a huge success and eveiyone was elated. “I sal¬ 
vaged iron bars from foe sea,” said Kam Heinz, a Ge rman hotel 
guest. “I enjoyed the day because I care about foe environment 
and really like Htughada. I hope it remains clean until 1 return,” 
said Schuller, another volunteer from Germany. The hotel staff ac¬ 
tively salvaged sc ra p from shallow water, while Remo and Thier¬ 
ry, two volunteers from Switzerland, joined Egyptian divers Watid 
El-Sawi and AE El-Said in deeper water. 

A precedent has been set. The Sheraton [dans to continue foe 
programme with “underwater cleanups" every two months. Hope¬ 
fully other resorts akmg the Red Sea will follow this example. 




































































































































The Egyptian Paralympic team ; 
came home ta a rousing welcome 
at Cairo Airport as they bettered cxi 
their promiseio make Egypt proud. 

Abeer Anwpr joifted in the Cheering ■ EgjrptiflfiParnlynipics gold medalist Ahmed Gonut'i uplifting 


Egypt’s Paralympic delegation on their arrival at Cairo Airport 


Cairo Airpo rt was a Jbive of activity last week 
as preparations were noderwayfor the trir 
m up ba u t arrival of the Egyptian Paralympic 
detegatiopat T enmnal Tl. .• 

The delegation had left for the Atlanta Par- 



********** 





great results,” Emara said. 

The athletes were overcome with emotion 
the welcome they received from &mfly and " 
friends as well as complete strangers. 

An elderly woman remarked on how proud - 
the delegation had made her fed and how she - 
had decided to come to congratulate them her- 
sd£ 

The athletes expressed (heir desire feat the 
tcvd of support that the disabled receive 
would continue to improve aid more attention 
would be gi v en to «*w**b» Jiving and training 
in outlying govemorates. Medal winners Kar-.. 
imaZddandMervatEl-Sayedhave been^ _____ 
training in inadequate conditions in Alex¬ 
andria. .. .. 

The benefits of suppartto nM»ioiiniij the y 
prominence of Egypt at the Games was em¬ 
phasised by AhmcaKhany, fee gold and stiver 

merfaKgf in the diar-n^ thfrrnr ftmi jav nltn ' 

year's Paralympic teams were powerfii! com¬ 
petitors as a numbered* countries frave de- "V 

velopcd and prepared strong athletes,” he said. ’ 
Sharif Et-Hussemi, silver medalist onfee • 
weightlifting squad sajdthaTfeefefRaeDCes - 
between disabled and other athletes lies in fee ■ 
outlook fee former have.:“We fed we are not 
only challenging om disability bnt the per¬ 
ception and preradice a -directed at nSy” he tedd 
tbefFedtfy. - : r 

As a first step towards ftc'folfilmait of their 
dream of improving the status of disabled afe- : 
letes in Egypt, Dr NAil Salem, head.of die 
Egyptian Ra n d i csp ped f edera ti on decided to 
increase the number of athletes practicing 
spots to improve fee base and variety in selec¬ 
tion for the Sydney Paralympics. . 

As a first step towards this goal a number of 
data and youth centres will bebmftna- • 
tioowidc to propagate the acceptance of fee 


tional ™ j ^twTH rt niMi compethkms will in¬ 
crease to facilitate dm pr ogress of th&athletes. 

“If we can accomplish tins, by the Ear- 
Olympics 2000 in Sydney we wfll be Ale to - 
double the amount of medals we acmed in At¬ 
lanta ’96,” commented Salem. 

Egypt brought home 30 medals — five more 
than they vowed to win—ranking 21st ar the 
largest Games in Earaiympic history. The ath¬ 
letics team, defeating such strong countries as 
Poland, G e r man y andltaW, ranked 10th. The 
weightlifting squad took fourth place end 
swimming team’s EssamZeidfln was able to . 
scmesihvrmfee50mtaadtsliolce. •• 



AsfcrafSobH Egypt’s chanson and the winner of the Arab tide playing in the final 

The golden man 


photo: Amr Gama! 


The 15th Arab Table Tennis Championship came to a 
dose last week with Ashraf Sobhi taking the Arab cham¬ 
pion title after he defeated Hamad Al-Hamdi of Qatar. 


Ashraf Sobhi's 3-1 defeat of Qatar's no 1, Ham¬ 
ad Al-Hamdi was fee competition surprise de¬ 
spite his bring the 1994 and 1996 national cham¬ 
pion reports Abeer Anwar. 

Sobhi leaves die spotlight to others, preferring 
to steer clear of the medi a in order to concentrate 
on his training. Wkh all attention on fee former 
Arab champion Ashraf Hehm no one predicted 
that Sobhi would emerge as fee new champ. Hel- 
mi was beaten in fee quarter-finals by Sobhi’sfi- 
nals rival Al-Hamdi. Sherif El-Sakefs overthrow 
by Sobhi in the semi-finals opened the way for 
his becoming fee championship star. 

Sobhi, first took op table tennis at the age of 13 
following in fee footsteps of his eld est brother. It 
wasn't long before be developed a real love for 
•fee game and began training at El-Zawia EX~ 
Hanna Youth Centre. His insistence on rigorous 
. t r aini ng and p unctuality at tr a c te d the attention of 
Mobamed Chari eb, the centre’s table tennis 
coach. Gharieb’s decision to foster Sobhi’s tram- 

™At fee age of lsJs^Upn^»led in his first 
(i ffiriii l co mpeti tion at the Cairo District Youth 
Cadre’s team championships. - 

*T played the first match and I won before I re¬ 
alised'feat I was playing against a player from 
AhH- ff I bad known that beforehand, I think I 
would have lost through fear,” Sobhi recalled. 
The AhK player asked Sobhi why be hadn’t 


joined a famous chib like Ahli. Sobhi’s irnnuyfiiite 
reply was, “1 don't know where Ahli chib is.” 

As a remit of his performance in fee champion- 
drip, Sobhi was invited to join the Cairo District 
team. He accepted and fee move enabled him to 
gain experience from more seasoned players. 

Fortune intervened when Sobhi's performance 
and progress caught the attention of the Heliolido ta¬ 
ble tennis captain who advised him to transfer to 
Hdiolido. Shortly after making the switch Sobhi 
found himself playing wife fee Heliolido under-17 
team in the Cairo District teams ch am pion sh ip. 

“I played the first match against Ahmed De- 
menfash, an Ahli player. 1 won fee first and second 
game but 1 lost after that to lose fee match 3-2,” re¬ 
counted Sobhi. 

Still due to his bold performance, Sobhi received 
an offer to play for Ahli and he joined the dub at 
the age of 19. Ahli’s first team of players were ab¬ 
sent for exams and so Sobhi had a chance to train 
wife fee second team and get in contact wife ex¬ 
perienced players. 

“I was training hard (fay and night because I want¬ 
ed to prove myself. 1 was so driven I used to come 
to the dub even oo cold rainy winter days when no 
one was there. 1 trained by myself or wife NIhal 
Meshref, Egypt’s champion at fee time,” said Sobhi. 

Sobhi continued to train hard until be received an 
offer to play wife Zamaiek. He decided to make fee 
switch because he was unable to participate in of¬ 


ficial championships under Ahli's name as Ahli was 
unable to free him from Heliolido. Sobhi played bis 
first national championship with Zamaiek in 19S9 
against such national team players as Alaa Meshref 
and Mohamed Shobary and managed to crane in 
third. 

The most remarkable match in his life, according 
to Sobhi, was fee final match he played in fee 
league tournament against Ahli player. Add Mo- 
saad who flew in from his home in Germany. 

T trained very hard and 1 was able to beat him in 
two games to his one. But because we were playing 
teams Ahli won fee final match because my team¬ 
mates lost to fee other Ahli players,” recalled Sobhi. 
“I also remember that match because it was the first 
time the fens were cheering, ‘Play Sobhi, Play Sob¬ 
hi, Play!’, which is what they chant whenever I 
play.” 

After be won third place in his first national cham¬ 
pionship, people said that Sobhi was just lucky. But 
after he was Ale to play such a strong match against 
Mosaad, they began to recognise him as a very good 
and talented player. In fee same year. 1989, Sobhi 
was included in the national team and he was Ale to 
win fourth place in fee Arab Championship in Syria 
which was also his first international competition. 
Soon after, Sobhi took advantage of the open season 
to transfer back to his old cl A Ahli. 

At fee Arab Championship in 1994, Egypt took 
first place in the team’s event Sobhi won his two 


A riotous draw, 


A near riot was narrowly prevented as Ahli met Ismaili in a draw. Eric Asomugha ducked in for a look 


matches and in die singles he came in secogd. 
Sobhi was also able to win third place in fee 
African Championship held in Egypt in 19941 
Sobhi pa rtic ip ated in the 1993 World Cham¬ 
pionships in Sweden and in 1995 in China. In 
both championships Sobhi was Ale to rank’ 
128th. 

The Qatar International Championship was a 
remarkable event for Sobhi, as he met a mem¬ 
ber of the Japanese national team in his fourth 
match. In the first game, Sobhi was Ale to de¬ 
feat him wife a difference of 8 points. He took 
the second game but lost fee other three to lose 
fee match 3-2. 

“AO fee Japanese players and world cham¬ 
pions could not believe that an Egyptian player 
could play in such a way and achieve such a 
score to fee extent feat they thought that there, 
was a mistake in the scoreboard and feat die 
Japanese playo- was fee winner in fee fist two 
games,” Sobhi fondly recalled 

The champion hopes to add fee African title 
to his achievements in fee coming African 
Championship in Kona nai December. Sobhi 
wishes to emulate Ashraf ffeimi who was Ale 
to win fee title in 1992. 

Sobhi, who ranks 240fe in die world, is hard 
at work training to play for Ahli in the up¬ 
coming Arab Clubs Championship in Lebanon 
in October. 


League standing: 
third week 


Wp-tterhof snrra e d C d in ieariffifl Ismaiti to a 
controversial goalless away draw against Ahli. The 
xnrtdi*s outcome placed rml dA Zamaiek ahead on 
foe league table. 

AhK coach Remer Hollrotti summed op fee Friday 
ai c o rn l c r b etween his .club and Tgm»fli as 11 men 
against 12 and not 11 verans 11. 

“Normally, I don’t criticise fefcrces, but tins is an 
exception and everyone could See what happened on 

the wd," piM Hofiman oat for die first. 

The AhH coach accepted fee game was a good 
match and that fee absence of top goal scorer Ahmed 
Felix, whom be described as tjpal bunted wasvivid¬ 
ly frit. -.■■■ 

The coed atmosphere that prevailed during tfae.fiist 
half erf* fee was hi dir ect contrast to events af¬ 
terwards. . . ‘ 

Stone throwing Ahli font from tbestepd prevented 
players and affiants from leaving die pi tch un til die 
security and anti-riot policemen wens dispatched to 
disperse than. 

Fans <»nniCT»H when referee -Gamal El- * 

Ghmdom awarded a 5cc lode instead <rf an expected 

penalty midway in the first half He w&iAaxp and 
close enough in Ins own judgment to take die de¬ 
cision when Ahmed Nakhta *as brought down in 
wbat seemed to be a itiqgh ttckfcdose tothe 18 me¬ 
tre busEsc. 


ing room 


to Ahli officials and fee good spirit of sportsmanrinp 
exhibited by veteran gwuheepar Ahm ed Shoh eg fee 
stnatioD in the dnsssag town was brought under 
control . : . 

Another penalty hope wte dashed when Hossam 
Hasan fcD inside feebox. Fare, who hadlbeen boo¬ 
ing, fee referee-, (toe -to what fey described as m- 


“ftntomHMsAifym 

Yusuf defeating, foe£ 
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Waked Salaheddin beat the keeper an^hlew ap the 7th mlnnte scoring chance 




penalty. What did Ably do? Gpndnm- himself should 
be foukd toor screamed a sobbing fen as he left the 
stand afewnrimtes before time. 

Less than a mmote after fee start of.the game, Ahli 
made the first iri a series of moves. Ibraten Hassan 
famlce away from fee midfield down the ri^n flank 
and died across. Both Hossam Hassan and Walccd 




sevfflfe minute. 1 

. It was obvions there was no room for jokes and 
Ahli knew it ianoH is a league contender under 
world renowned Dutch coach Clemens Westerbof 
who guided Nigeria to a successM Worid Cup cam¬ 
paign in America two years ago. 

Ahli took fee bull by the boms and piled oo the 


■/£:•»"]:». W. 1 HiBi;»'-<r:11- fCJs**ii‘.-^k’A"' j mts«. 


gttnpfcc but no one to finish feem. 
For A his exertions Salabeddin’s 
efforts were not enough to de¬ 
liver the goods. 

IsmaiK. wife Westerbof still on 
a provisional basis, was un¬ 
impressive on the attack and the 
right wing was almost non¬ 
existent Magdi Sayad and Mo¬ 
hamed Abdel-Raouf lacked co¬ 
ordination on die attack and 
posed no real threat to their op¬ 
ponent 

Bashir Abdel-Samst, carefully 
monitored by Ahli, was over¬ 
whelmed. His energy depleted, 
be was replaced by Mohamed 
Abdri-Garasha in the second 

half 

Playing a tip-top game from 
the midfield, Ismaili was still not 
composed enough to penetrate. 

Satisfied wife the result, but 
displeased that the pattern was 
not exactly according to his in¬ 
structions, Westerbof said: “This 
is a new system. It is what I did 
with Nigeria. The team hasn't 
fully adjusted to it yet, but it will 
take some time." 1 
photo Amr Gamal In fee other third week results, 

Tarek Mustafa gave Zamaiek a 
1-0 away victory over Aswan in the latter’s home¬ 
town. Ahead of Ahli and Ismaili. Zamaiek now oc¬ 
cupies the second position on the table behind Man- 
sura wife nine points. Anodier home defeat was dealt 
in Suez’s 2-0 loss to Arab Contractors. Masri drew 2- 

1 at home wife Al umini um 
hi home wins, Ittihad of Alexandria bested Mari A 


Chib P W D L Gf Ga Pis 

Mansma 3 3 -.- 9 2 9 

Zamaiek 3 3 - - 5 1 9 

Ahli 3 2 1 - 5 3 7 

Ismail 3 2 1 - 4 2 7 

Qena 3 2-1416 

I. Alex 3 2 - 1 4 3 6 

LOsman 3 2 - 1 3 3 6 

A. Contractors 3 1113 2 4 

B. MebaIia 3 1115 5 4 

Masri 3-3-333 

Aswan 3 1 - 2 4 5 3 
Sbebin 3 1-2123 
Alnmininni 3 - 1 2 5 7 1 
Kronm 3 - - 3 2 7 - 
kz 3 ■ ■ 3 27- 
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photos; Selah Ibrahim 






















































To the best of my recollection, I was 12 when 
Mobamed Fayek last visited die villa in Maadi 
where I lived as a child. Hie was invariably die 
bearer of glad tidings — letters, presents or 
greet in gs from my father, then exiled in Guinea, 
or from family friends and my father's political 
admirers and sympathisers, scattered all over Af¬ 
rica. Fayek’s visits came to an abrupt end just be¬ 
fore my father’s death in 1972. Soon after, I 
learned that he was a political prisoner. 

Fayek was the late President Gamal Abdel- 
Nasser’s personal emissary in Africa Airing the 
1950s ana 1960s. The messages were oral, and 
therefore could be denied when coups d’faat 
ousted Nasser's friends from office. Security con¬ 
cerns demanded that emissaries dispatched by 
Nasser to Africa delivered few written messages. 
In those days, there were few phones, no faxes or 
e-maiL Communications were leisurely and per¬ 
sonal. Fayek, the Egyptian revolution’s roving 
a mbassador in Africa, was careful that none of 
Nasser's letters fell into European colonial of¬ 
ficials' hands. His mission was to assist African 
liberation movements struggling to rid the con- 
tmertt of colonial rule. He came to know African 
.leaden very intimately. 

When Mandela visited Cairo a year after his re¬ 
lease in February 1992, he asked for Fayek, who 
was immediately summoned to meet Msndela. 
“Sorry,” the South African anti-apartheid leader 
said in an apologetic tone. “I am 28 years late for 
our appointment,” Mandela chuckled as he 1 warm¬ 
ly, embraced Fayek. He reminded Fayek that he 
was supposed to meet with him a week before 
die apartheid authorities imprisoned Mandela. 
Fayek was astounded at the South African lead¬ 
er's. brilliant memory, and be marvelled at Man¬ 
dela’s remarkable sense of humour. 

Fayek often headed the Egyptian delegation at 
Organisation of African Unity (OAU) summit 
meetings, as Nasser did not attend any meetings 
after 1967. One episode in Africa's history stands 
out in Fayek’s mind — the Biafran crisis. Fay¬ 
ek’s, and Egypt’s, role was instrumental in re¬ 
solving tite crisis and averting tbe break-up of the 
Nigerian Federation — Africa's most populous 
country. Nigeria's then leader, Yakubu Gowon, 
appealed to Nasser for help on 25 August 1967 
— barely six weeks after the Arab-Israeli Six 
Day War. The breakaway oil-rich southeastern 
Nigerian region, Biafra, was supported by South 
Africa and France. The Israelis, too, backed foe 
Biafran secessionists. “We do not want Africa, 
too, to suffer our defeat," Nasser told Fayek. 

Nasser asked Fayek to attend to foe Federal Ni¬ 
gerian Government's needs. The Nigerians asked 
file Egyptians to intervene militarily. Nasser 
obliged. Egyptian air cover protected foe Niger¬ 
ian Federal forces as they advanced deep inside 
Biafra, sod Egyptian sorties over Biafra in foe 


late 1960s helped bring foe Biafran war to a con¬ 
clusive end in 1970. Egypt was accused of sup¬ 
porting tiie Nigerian Federal government to quell 
the Butina secessionist uprising because Nigeria 
was a Muslim-dominated African nation, a 
charge Fayek flatly denies. 

As in Nigeria, so in Tanzania, Egypt supported 
the unification of predominantly Muslim Zan¬ 
zibar with the religiously h e ter o g en eous Tan¬ 
ganyika, to form tire United Republic of Tan¬ 
zania in 1964. There were some Arab countries 
that favoured foe independence of Zanzibar. 
They insisted that, as a Muslim island, Zanzibar 
should join tire Arab League and foe Organ¬ 
isation of tire Islamic Conference as an in¬ 
dependent political entity. Nasser's Egypt stood 
by tire majority of African states, which wanted 
to see a united and secular Tanzania. Egypt re¬ 
fused to compromise Tanzania's territorial in¬ 
tegrity. 

Fayek was introduced to tire world of African 
politics at die precise moment when Nasser’s 
Egypt was ready to let go of Sudan and reach out 
to sub-Saharan Africa beyond. “My introduction 
to Africa was by way of Sudan. In 1953, I 
worked with my mentor, Zakariya Mohieddm, 
who was in charge of Sudanese affairs. Nasser 
strongly believed that Sudan had the right to self- 
determination- Nasser's Egypt refused to stub¬ 
bornly hold on to Sudan. Under King Farouk, Su¬ 
dan was treated as an appendage to Egypt,” Fay¬ 
ek remembers. The concept of Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan was a defunct colonial aberration, and as 
such was rejected by tire Sudanese people. 

“Nasser did not create a role for Egypt in Af¬ 
rica: Nasser unveiled Egypt's African per¬ 
sonality," Fayek explained. “Like all foe other 
African colonies, Egypt suffered colonial oppres¬ 
sion." Egypt repulsed foe tripartite invasion after 
nationalising foe Suez Canal in 1956. Africa was 
proud of Egypt's victory. Nasser began broad¬ 
casting anti-colonial messages on tbe then newly- 
established Voice of Africa. “In Kenya we sup¬ 
ported tbe Mau Man freedom fighters against set¬ 
tler colonialism. We did tire same in Algeria and 
South Africa. We supported foe Eritreans in their 
struggle against Ethiopian rule. In 1953, tire 
Voice of Africa began to broadcast in many Af¬ 
rican languages — Kiswahili, Hausa, Zulu, Ti- 
grinya, Somali. Our African brethren and com¬ 
rades-in-arms were impressed by our efforts," 
Fayek mused. 

Fayek was in charge of Voice of Africa. Nasser 
once queried jokingly, “What on earth do you 
broadcast?” But Nasser was pleased with Fayek’s 
work. He had received numerous African com¬ 
mendations and Egypt’s anti-colonial crusade in 
Africa, fought on the comment's air waves, was 
receiving rave reviews in the nascent post- 
colonial African press. The British were angered 


at tbe Voice of Africa's Mau Mau broadcasts — 
foe British were embroiled in a bloody war to 
quell foe Mau Mau anti-colonial and anti-settler 
uprising in Kenya. The French in Algeria and the 
pieds noirs were equally furious. 

How did he cany out Nasser’s African policy? 
“We worked closely with the Foreign Office,” 
Fayek explained. “The General Intelligence 
Agency was Nasser’s brainchild. 1 was with the 
state security apparatu s and much of Egypt’s for¬ 
eign policy was directed by us. The shadow of 
Nasser still hangs over Egypt’s African policy. 

“Africa was my first love,” he confesses. “My 
work as a human rights advocate began with my 
work with African liberation movements. My po¬ 
litical consciousness was shaped by my inter¬ 
action with freedom fighters from across Africa. 
But it was in prison that my ideas about h uman 
rights took concrete shape." 

Fayek’s period in prison gave him time for re¬ 
flection away from foe turmoil of politics. 

Sometimes it takes a prisoner to see what a free 
man cannot. Mohamed Fayek was bom on 29 
November, 1929 in Mansnra, the capital of Da- 
kahlia Govern orate in foe northeastern Nile Del¬ 
ta. His mother bailed from an old Damietta fami¬ 
ly, while his father was from Mansnra. Fayek 
rose quickly to become minister of national guid¬ 
ance in 1966 and became minister of state for 
foreign affairs in 1969. But in May 1971, the late 
President Sadat rounded up key leftist and Nas- 
serist figures, including then Vice-President Ali 
Sabri, Minister of Defence Mohamed Fawzi, and 
Minister of Presidential Affairs Sami Sharaf 
among others. They wanted to go to war with Is¬ 
rael in 1971 because they believed tire Arabs had 
a military advantage. Sadat disagreed. “He was 
keen on rapprochement with the United States," 
Fayek said. 

Fayek was accrued of high treason. He was 
married to foe daughter of Ali Sabri’s brother, 
Hussein Zulfikar Sabri, and was closely associat¬ 
ed with Sadat’s enemies. To his credit, alone 
among Sadat’s political prisoners, Fayek refused 
to write petitions for his release. Unlike bis fel¬ 
low prisoners, he served a full sentence. His 
pride and perseverance marked him out as a man 
of integrity and played no small part in his elec¬ 
tion as head of the Arab Organisation for Human 
Rights. 

At foe time of his incarceration, Egypt was in 
crisis. *T felt that foe crisis was tire regime’s own 
crisis. A regime that does not permit a minister 
of information to resign quietly is in crisis. There 
was disagreement about the union with Libya. 1 
was against foe timing of the union. It was a dif¬ 
ference of opinion, not a major disagreement 
with Sadat. That was foe time when Sadat want¬ 
ed Egypt to merge with Libya, Sudan and Syria 
in an Arab union. Libya, like Sudan and Syria, 


was not ready for tire merger. I bad no out¬ 
standing differences of opinion with Sadat then. 
Yet he felt outraged that I did not see eye to eye 
with him on everything," Fayek recalls. 

Was be tortured in prison? “No. Egypt has a 
tradition of treating public personalities decently 
when they are incarcerated. As a public per¬ 
sonality I received a special and deferential treat¬ 
ment I spent many days in solitary confinement 
but I was never tortured," Fayek said. Most of his 
time in jail was spent in Tore Prison. But Fayek 
also spert time in Aba Zaabal and other military 
prisons. 

In private he showed mixed feelings about foe 
outcome of his imprisonment “I used to play ten¬ 
nis with Shaarawi Gomaa and Ali Sabri in prison. 
We excercised. We played sports. We jogged.” 
How did his family take it? “Bravely.” But his 
sudden detention was a terrible blow. Later, it 
stren g t h ened his relationship with his children — 
especially his son, Hisbam. “I developed an es¬ 
pecially close relationship with my children even 
though I saw them only once a fortnight and 
sometimes once , a month. My son, Hisham, was 
10 at the time and my daughter, Mona, five,” 
Fayek smiles. “They were proud, of me. There 
were problems at school for Hisham. The head¬ 
mistress called his mother and told her that His¬ 
ham wrote essays that condemned foe govern¬ 
ment and complained about his father's unjust 
imprisonment” Hisham once beard that one of 
his father’s fellow prisoners got a life sentence, 
while Fayek got only 10 years. Hisbam was very 
cross. “Why did daddy get only 10 years?” he in¬ 
cessantly demanded. 

Fayek is an unabashed Nasserist. “But so many 
people purport to be Nasserists these days. Nas- 
serism is a euphemism for various contradicting 
beliefs.” He makes it clear that he rejects com¬ 
munism as strongly as he rejects free market cap¬ 
italism. When it comes to socialism, he is some¬ 
what ambiguous. 

After he graduated from the Military Academy 
in 1948, be joined tbe artillery corps and took 
part in foe siege of tbe Qubba Palace at foe time 
of tire July Revolution. His most exciting military 
action was in 1956 during the Suez War when he 
undertook a guerrilla action against tbe British in 
Part Said with Mohamed Abdel-Fattab Abul- 
Fadl, Saad Afra and Samir Ghanem 

Fayek always sought out new challenges and 
met them stoically. After his 12-year im¬ 
prisonment, he did not live a quiet and apolitical 
life. He is essentially a political animal, but he 
wanted to be non-partisan. 

After dabbling in party politics, working to re¬ 
vive a Nasserist party — he helped found the 
Arab Democratic Nasserist Party, of which he 
was a political bureau member. But as of last 
year he put his political party activities on the 


back burner, and devoted his full time toTmman 7 
rights work. As the secretary-general of the 
Arab Organisation for Human Rights (AOHR) he 
now is exceptionally well placed to do just that.. 

Mohamed Fayek argues that in a political cul- . 
ture of pervasive insecurity, such as is prevalent 
in much of foe Arab world, human rights ac¬ 
tivists have a vital role to play. Serious charges ' 
about human rights violations throughout tbe re¬ 
gion are almost a daily occurrence. Tbe ynde- 
spread perception that human rights activist in 
the Arab world are spineless is utterly wrong. 

Today, Fayek is secretary-general of tire- Cai¬ 
ro-based AOHR and foe head of Dar Al- -V 
Mustaqbal AI-Arabi publishing houser.He pub- " 
lisbes works that few other Arab houses would. > 
dare to put in print. Thus foe two volumes con¬ 
taining Edward Said's articles attacking the 
Oslo accords, recently banned by Yasser Arafat 
in the Occupied Territories, were published by.. 
Dar Al-Mustaqbal AJ-ArabL Said's work was • 
earlier published as Peace and its Discontents^ 
(Vintage, 1995). 

“Democracy is inextricably linked to human,; . 
rights. If a society is democratic then human /' 
rights are habitually respected. If a society is uiF 
democratic then human rights are systematically 
violated,” Fayek explains. “Democracy in the - 
Arab world is not defined. It is elusive like hap¬ 
piness: you are aware of its absence, but you can¬ 
not exactly feel its presence." Fayek is atnan 
with a mission. His huge pale eyes betray a ieai- ijj 
ly tuned intellect. His gentle mannerisms belie a 
passionate personality. He is not taD or-phys- 
.ically imposing, but Fayek serves as the rock- 
firm backdrop against which strident and qnc- 
tulous human right activists render-more eye^ • 
catching performances. 

In his office on Beirut Street, Heliopolis, ! ven- , 
ttared to ask Fayek a sensitive questksi: cm he 
defend Nasser's human rights record? He shifted 
uncomfortably in his seat “There is no freedom 
under colonialism. Nasser was no djctatorJN**" .; • . 
ser liberated Egypt and bad a vision for .a united . 
and prosperous Arab world. The Arab masses 
trusted him implicitly. He articulated tbeir as- _ 
pirations.” He paused, as if to catch lus breath- 
“Yes, we had a one-party state under Nasser-;-•" 
but that was during foe era of national fiberation. - 
We have to look at things from a historical per¬ 
spective. This is no excuse for shortcomings of . . 
democratic practice under Nasser, but it is an ex-' 
planation of why the full flowering of democracy 
was curtailed in those days. The Egyptian masses . 
wanted better living standards, they yearned for 
national liberation and self-determination. Nasser 
was a godsend.” 

Profile by Gamal Nkrumah ■ 
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by Madame Sosostris 


u* Far foe past two weeks, 
your very own Madame 
Soiumb was having fan 
in Florida while you poor 
dears had to co nt e nt your¬ 
selves with foe efforts of 
her shadow writers. I bet 
you detected foe diffe rence 
at once — and suffixed. 

But no longer fear, So¬ 
sostris is batik here. Well 
about Florida^ it is sturdy 
awsame y’all know. The NIhad Sdalha 
food dears is so good it is 
simply sinful, and tire peo- 
pie there — ate they called ply say “ 
Floridians, I wonder? — are At first, 
happy to an all the tn - jawswori 
adentagy when you get your in unison, 
food, whoever is serving it eddxatia 
does not say “ban appetit” crocodile, 
which would infer that you {dusticatei 
need a- good appe ti te to ap- wkkedty 
preda te whatever they see fit work m 
to pre sen t you with, they sixn- But my 



ply say “eigoy”. And you do. 
At first, observing all these 
jaws working frantically ahnost 
in unison, I imagined it was in 
celebration of the year of foe 
crocodile, a more or less so¬ 
phisticated specimen of which, 
wtckedty displayed its dental 
work m every shop window. 
But my mistake was soon 


cleared as I was told that 
although foe state of Flor¬ 
ida was indeed honouring 
foe ferocious reptile dur¬ 
ing this particular year, 
tile inhabitants of the 
state woe intent an hon¬ 
ouring the fast food in¬ 
dustry at aO times. Weil 
if you can’t beat diem, 
join them, I always say 
and within mimitns I had 
traded my uncool cancer 
sticks for a coed, giant 
cheescbiHger. And you 
know what? It tasted a great 
deal better. 

* I came bade in the nick of 
time — timing has always 
been one of my flutes as you 
may have noticed — to wear 
my new skort suit at foe la¬ 



the painting exhibition p&- 


Hemat Sayan 


tromsed by our Minister of 
Culture Farouk Hosnl and 
sponsored by Hotel So file! 
Hurghada and featuring the 
works of SawsaB Mahmoud, 
Lfl Vespreet and Hemat Ray- 
an. My good friend, Ahmed 
Nawar mode me pro mise to be 
in Hurghada early on 7 Sep¬ 
tember to attend tiie official in¬ 
auguration. 

* And guess what, having just 
recovered from jet lag —and 
severe indigestion — 1 raced to 
tbe Nile shore Chib Mohamed 
Aty to a reception basted by the 

president of Max Group and 
Mrs Maged Fang, to wel¬ 
come H.E.KougftSfaeglar w 
ambassador of Ethiopia to 
Egypt and honour ELE. Mo¬ 
hamad Assam Ib rahim, am¬ 
bassador of Egypt to F fo iop j a 
Well dears, although I have 


bceu singing the bewitching 
bjauty of the Gulf of Mexico 
smee J have been back, believe 
me, notiiing beats doing the Ma- 
carena on foe shores of our Nile. 

♦ Our very ovm drama critic 
Nihad Selaiha has been hon¬ 


oured at tiie Festival of Experi¬ 
mental Theatre for her wont in 
the field. Apart from being a 
distinguished critic, Nihad 
teaches foe subject at the Acad¬ 
emy of Aits. Needles^ Jo tell 
you, I in particular, thmk tint 
Nihad did us all proudi' 
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